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Plate VII. Bhūbharā [Bhümar&] Voussoir Bric +. facing 216 
Plate VIII. [Another] Bhübhar& [Bhūmarā] Voussoir Brick facing 216 
Plate IX. Nachna Temples < no .. facing 217 
Plate X. Vakataka Siva—Two faces of Bhairava-Siva 
(Chaturmukha-Lingam) at Nachna nc .. facing 218 
Plate XI. Bhüra-Siva Sivas Bp "c .. facing 219 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


Read at p. 34, 1. 4, Nagabhatta instead of Nāgadatta. 

Add to f.n. l at p. 51: See plate in Banerji’s History of 
Orissa, i. 113, of coins of Kan- 
ishka and Huvishka, which were 
found, 112 in number, in a hoard 
along with 170 Puri Kushan 
coins, in Mayurbhanj, Orissa. 

Statement about ‘Meghas’ at p. 87, l. 25, has been 

corrected in App. D; and that at p. 118, $111, and 
f.n. 3, about the * first Gupta King” has been modified 
in App. F. 

Read at p. 142, l. 11, with the family of Nāgabhatta 

instead of with the Nāgadatta. 
As p. 206,1. 31, Ayodhyā instead of Ajodhyā. 
D p. 210, 1. 20, Guptas » Gupta. 


[2 
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FOREWORD 


This work is divided in five parts: (i) INDIA UNDER THE 
Nīca Dynasty (150 A.D.—284 A.D.), (ii) THE VĀKĀTAKA 
Emre (284 A.D.—348 A.D.) with an APPENDIX on the 
LATER VĀKĀTAKA KINGDOM (348 A.D.—520 A.D.), (iii) His- 
TORY OF MAGADHA (31 B.C.—340 A.D.) and SAMUDRA GurrA's 
INDIA, (iv) SOUTHERN INDTA [240 A.D.—350 A.D.] and THE 
UNIFICATION OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH ; and (v) THE Erreors 
or Gupta IMPERIALISM. This reconstruction is based primarily 
on the Purànas, and has been executed in consequence of a 
suggestion of the Editor-in-Chief of the Indian Antiquary [1932, 
p.100]. The author acknowledges his thanks to Mr. K. K. Roy, 
M.A., for his ungrudging help in preparing this volume and for 
several useful suggestions. 


The reader will forgive a few repetitions due to the plan of 
the work having overlapping periods. 


July 23rd, 1932. 
x * x 


The period 180 A.D. to 320 A.D. is called the DARK 
PERIOD. I undertake the work with the prayer 


‘Lead me from darkness to light.’ 
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PART I. 


India under the Naga Dynasty 
[c. 150 A.D.—284 A.D.] 


* Dasá$vamedhávabhritha-snüánan&m BHĀRA-ŠIVĀNĀM” 
«Ot the BHARA Šīvas who had performed Ten A$vamedhas 


followed by baths of completion’—[Vaka taka Royal Copper- 
-plate Deeds] e. 


I INTRODUCTORY. 
RE-FOUNDERS OF THE ÍMPERIAL Hiwpv THRONE. 
l. Dr. Vincent Smith in the last edition (1924), as well as 


———————À 
Period regarded as in the earlier editions, of his Early 

blank. History of India declared : | 
A. ‘So much, however, is clear, that Vasudeva was the 
last Kushān king who continued to hold extensive 
territories in India. After his death there is no 
indication of the existence of a paramount pow er in 

Northern | India’ (page 290) ; NE ee 


B + Probably: numerous Rājas asserted their independence 


^ ex and formed a number of f short- lived d states......... 


S M 
butšķistorical. materials fc for the. third d century)is 80 


completely lacking that it is impossible to say what, 
or how many those states were” (page 290) ; 


A C. ‘The period between the extinction of the > Kushan and 


PE Andhra dynasties s, about A.I D. 220 or 7230, : and the 


ym ] 
« rise of the i imper ial Gupta dynasty, nearly a century | 


later, is one > of. the. darkest in the whole range of 


Indian "history ' (page 292). : : 


In other words, the period is-a— blank’ in the history 1 


of India as he put it at page 291. This hopelessness has been 


tacitly acquiesced in up to this time. After working at the j 
materials available I find that none of the three statements 
cited above can be accepted and need be repeated in future. 
The materials are copious, as we shall see below, and for two 


| 3 


€ 
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E p sections of the period, scientifically arranged for us by Hindu 
historians. 

2. The statement that there was no para iount power 

; : before the Imperial Guptas is 

cd open thoroughly incorrect and cannot be main- 

Power. : = 

= tained for a moment. The history of the 

Imperial Hindur evival is not to be dated in the 

fourth - ‘century with Samudra “Gupta, not even with the 

Vākāta kas as nearly a century earlier, but with che Bhāra- 

Šivas half à "century earlier still. There is xot a line about 


the Vakatak sin the history of Dr. Vincent Smith, nora line 
about the Bhara- Sivas in any text-book. About the latter Z 


a 
have. not seen even a paper written upon in any of the histori- | 
| 
1 


cal or archeological journals, although the main history of- 

both these dynasties is contained in well-attested documents is on 

c copper or stone, and as we shall see, fully set out in the 

B \ Panas) whichis supported by coins. The miss and neglect is 

S due to the fact that the editors of those records, Fleet and 

others did mot _read_thē Facts contained in ihe inscriptions = 


CS ough they read the inscriptions. . Andas Vincent Smith who 


S rr Šās Tās 


| 
| 
: 
| 


'surveyed the history of India missed the period, following 1 the 
ead of Fleet and 1 Kielhorn, the period wa was declared to be 
Wank. Bi But às a matter of fact it is unusually full as compared 


D RRS Ra 


with many periods of Indian history. Dr. Fleet while translat- 
ing the Vākātaka inscriptions even Missed the prominent 
expression Samrat, it, ' EMPEROR OF ALL-ĪNDTA, ! the title of 
Pravarasena I, who assumed i it after performing as many 
as four sacrifices of imperial sovereignty, that is, four 
ašvamedhas. 

3. The Emperor Pravarasena I, of the dynasty of the 
Vākātakas, who was crowned, as we shall presently see, a = 
generation before the Emperor Samudra 
Gupta, was the Emperor of Āryāvarta 
and also a large portion of the South, 
if not of the whole of the South, im- 


Vākātaka Emperor 
and the preceding 
Power. 


- 1. Bee Matsya Purana, ch. 113, verse 15, on the definition n of Samrat 
fe 


in vs. 9-14 the limits. otffndi [as distinguished hed from Further] India, § 149A] 
are given, and Samrat is the he emperor of-* all i ducem) Paes a 


eN M 


d 6 
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m 
mediately befor Samudra Gupta. And it was the position. 
of that Brahmin F Emperor; Pravarasena the Vākātaka, which 
Samudra Gupta took over from. his grandson Rī Rüdrasena $h 
7 described. -as-Rudra, Deva, 2 ne leading sovereign “of An Ar ja: arta 


e 


publics on the Allahabad pillar. 

4. It was & continuation by Samudra Gupta of that 
imperial rule anc. paramount sovereignty which had been in the 
hands and the keeping of the Vākātakas for 60 years before 
Samudra Gupta, as is evident from the Vakataka inseriptions f 


fand the Purāņas. I Sy E in the h hands P the a 


y the the asvamedhas "were at Tee cost of the Kushan? ympire, 
That history written in the orthodox Hindu fashion of these — 
2s ocn sums up the preakingsup. of the -Kushan 


RA west in the cc CCS of t] the Salt Range. 


' The Emperor * Pravarasena got his son Gautami- 

n unm 

VW A OAS putra a married to the danghter -of the | 
A S ee Bhàra. Siva King, Mahārāja Bh 
(N^ Naga. This event was so important in the history of the 


SN vil de unes it was t in their das 


~ D 


= ājavamša (dynasty) of the Bhara Gīzes had gnis 
ee | Horse-Sacrifices onthe Ganges which they had acquiréd 
. <j that with the holy water of the Ganges they had bee 
kings. The Bhāra Sivas adopted(Ši i va) as the prasic 
"their empire. The site of the dašāšoameāka of the 
performed on the bank of the Ganges, seems to m 
X sacred site come down to. usas Dašūšvam 


ns ^ 
2 
ARR Cem onn o 


1 See $ 64, below. 
2 I have preferred the foreign form Eara 
punctuated. 
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the_earthly home of Lord Šiva. The Bhāra Šivas issuing from 
Baghelkhand” must have reached the Ganges through what we 
= „now call the Ancient Deccan Road terminating at the town of the 


m 
2 ma va See Í 


ES Goddess Vindhyavasint [Mirzapur, U.P.]. The district of Benares l 
was at one end of the Kushan Empire. It was far removed from ; 
its western seat. üt a new power arising from the Vindhya 


hills were to reach the ; plains and if its went, not through Baghel- 
khand but through any part of Bundelkhand, _it would reach | 
/\ the | the Jumna anc nna and not the Ganges. The site of the home ofthe i 
Vakatakas also gives an indication: the ancient tc town í of! Lagat) | 
KU, ; (= (= Vakáta) from which the Vākātaka family derived its name, I| R S | : 
ay 7 have have discovered i in | the n northern part of the Orchha S State in Ü e 
lī Bundelkhand ; ant and | the Vak t kas w 'ere “evidently the “the neigh- o 
| bours of t of the Bhà Bhàra f Sivas 1. "There are other indications which I * 
shall discuss in their proper places, in the shape of monuments, 
place-names, and coins which fix t the seat of the Bhàra Sivas } 


between Kau$āmbī and Benares. \- A 


> 


6. To perform ten ašvamedhas before or up to the time of 
Pravarasena I and his ašvamedhas, the 
dynasty of the Bhāra Sivas must have 
been in existence for about at least a 
century. To put it roughly here, their rise is to be dated about 


y 


+ S RES a a dk) dati oe 


Beginnings of the 
Bhāra Šivas. 


no 


150 A.D. 
7. The real contribution of the Bhāra Šivas is the founda- i 
Gintas tion of a new tradition—or rather the revi- = Ẹ 
Bhara Šives. val of an old tradition—the tradition of } i IY}, i 


Hindu freedom and - sovereignty. The | 
national law-book, the. Manava Dharma "Šāstra, had laid. down 
that Ary&varta w was the God- -given land of the Āryas.and that 
/ the Mlechchhas must live beyond that and outside. This was 

i eir political'and international birth- right? prescribed by the 
Jes law of the land. It had to be vindicated. The tradition 
initiated by the Bhāra Sivas was kept up up by the Vakataka’ and 
was taken over by the Guptas and fully maintained by the 


1 There is a pillar at Dureha (Jaso State, Baghelkhand) which bears 
the inscription Vakatakanam and below it thorn royal wheel-mark: See 
appendix at the end of the book. SSS 
2 For this ruling idea see the references cited under § 38. 2 > 
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subsequent emperors from Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya to 
Bālāditya. If there had been no : Bhāra Sivas there : would not| ; 
have come into existence. a Gupta Empire ssi e Gupi || 
| V ikramā dityas. + S SR 

| 8. The history of those Bhāra Šivas is set in lapidary by 
the Vākātaka historiographer. Never so 


shortly, yet so pregnantly, was a history 


Lot bt n e MUCA SE 


Miniatured Bhāra Šiva 
ļ history. S E 
| in miniature set in, as in these three lines 
of the copper-plate! : 


VE TANTA Nei SN ei 


=o 


{ 

EI sannivêśita- -Šiva-lihgēdvahana- Siva- -suparitushta- samutpādita- 
a rājavar$ānāti parükram— &dhigata- -Bhágirathy —amala-jala- mūrddhā- 
1 


"SS 


bhishiktán&m dasüsvamédh —&vabhritha- snánánám Bhārašivānām - 

«Of [the Dynasty of] the Bhāra Šivas whose royal line owed īts origin, 
to the great satisfaction of Siva on account of their carrying the load 
of the symbol of Siva on their shoulders—the B Bhara Sivas who were 


AE Y HI 


Y — 


artointēd to sovereignty with the holy water of the B. h&girathi which 
V “rad been obtained by their valour—the Bh āra Šivas who performed 
their sacred bath on the completion of their Ten Asvamedhas * 


+ 


M 


9. The last Kushan emperor—was Vas ā sud d eva who was 

$ ruling up to the year 9 98) of the Kushan era 

End of Kushan 2 

Porc as evident from a Mathurā inseription. 

Hither in the last years of Vāsudeva (c. 

, 165 A.D.) or on his death (176 A.D.)the imperial rule of the Ku- 

shans came to anend. The end of the F Kushan rule synchronizes 
| 


with the rise ot the Aévamedhin B Bhar: Sivas. When they rise, 


the] power they had to face and break was the imperial Kushan. 


IL IDENTIFICATION or THE BHARA ŠIVAS. 
10. After a century of Kushan domination, a Hindu king 
in the person of the Bhara_ Šiva king was fees 


c The Bhāra Ši d 
IUE UAE consecrated to Hindu sovereignty with’ 


Puranic Chronicles, 


. the holy waters of the ( Menges. The: 
significance of this statement is that after an interregnum. 2 šā 
of hundred years he became the first legal king. In Oe 


this connection we may recall the Purāņie statement about Er 
the foreign kings in ee in those days, nar namely that. they 
were not consecrated naiva mūrdhdbhishiktās te. 


1 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 245, 236. 
2 Lūders, List, No. 76 (Epigraphia Indica, vol. X, supplement). 


e 


* 
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; Now, is it possible that the Puranas will fail to record these | 
Mūrdhābhishikta_kings, consecrated to the throne with Vedic { 
hymns and Vedic rites, a line of lawful kings, who performed | 
not one or two but ten asvamedhas in the sacred land of the i 

\ Al Aryas—an achievement which was not b to the credit of any of 

the ancient dynasties of the Kali Age whom the Puranas have 
described ? The Sungas performed two, and the Sungas are in 
the Purāņic list of the Emperors. The $ātavāhanas performed 
two, and the Satavahanas have been recorded. The Bh ita Sivas, 
who performed ten, could not have been left out. And in fact, 
they have not been left out. i | a 

11. We have in the Vākātaka inscriptions one of the 5 | 

Bhāra Šivas 1 named, and we have in that 

name that he was a Naga king—' of the 

Bhāra Šivas—ļi.e. of the dynasty of 

the uie E uu $ri Bhava Naga”. The 

LH 


Ve Bhāra Sivas were 
Nāgas. 


diei a a a the : (Tukhara- frauds dynasty [i.e. the 

Se dynasty we now call the "Imperial. Kuskan], the rise of 

+ gen Vinc indhya$al kti_on—the. Silat kilā, that is, the Vākātaka, 

la” eZ dynasty j in “Bundelkhand, Kiakia? being a river near ; 

A *Panna. The Puranas in explaining the importance of the: rule | mī S |» ES 

` of the the son of Vindhyaśakti begin to describe the Ņāga Dynāsty. * | 

The Nāga Dynasty arose at Vidi$à, the well-known seat 
of a viceroyalty under the Sungas. E 


.12. The Puranas divide the Naga dynasty of Vidišā into 


Canes ui. ae. * tdi aši. "iii 


two parts: 
The Nagas of Vidi$ā. P 
— 


V EI 
ac se 


1 To Rai Bahadur Hira Lal I am indebted for the information that: 
five Kilakilá is a small river near Panns., I have since ascertained, (fa R 
‘through the Lind offices of Mr. Sarada-P -Prasad of Satna (Rewah) del puc 
fone crosses it on the road(Satia-to-1 66-Pannā, i&, about 4 mil miles E. of Panna, 
land the river enters the le town of Panna It still bears its original name. 
It finally falls into thé" Kon under tho name Mahaur. Probably the oe 
table-land. of Panna, was termed Kilakilā at the time. It agrees with, 
the she contemporary designations of other territorial units like Kosala and 
Mekala. [Since the above information I have personally seen. xi the river 
and. found it called ‘Kilkila’ on KO) „tablets on its ts bridges in Panns, 


greeted in 1870 A.D., marked i. ASIE e 220 Ad mp 


RON AZ 


y^ 
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n (A) Those kings who flourished before the end of the 
| Sungas, and a E 
i (B) those kings who flourished after their end. 
We must recall here that the Matsya and the Es 
vata chronicle! 
a ‘Susarmanam rāsalij a (or, pragrhya) tam 
: Šuūģānār ch=aiva yach=chhesham kshapitvā tu 
balarn tadā.” 
[The Andhra king] having taken Sušarman (the 
Kanva king) a prisoner and having destroyed | whatever ] had 
| a been left of the Suhga power at that time.” 
i a This statement would refer to the Sunga power which had 
| been left in Vidisà, their ancestral home. And as the Puranas 
| nee are E with vus Yel the statement about 


the Sātavākanas jaa, the CES Ypvarta i ine addition 2 >. 


to their being the emperors of Dakshinapatha, ie. _about 31 


Shana. Ee 2 


BOR * 

135 mme Miet before 31 B.C. in the Nàga dynasty, accord- 

ing to the Purànic ch chronicles, were: V 
D S (1) 8. esha, d, “king of tl of the Nagas’, * conqueror of his enemy's | 


| capital’ (Sur apura ?— according to the Brahmāņda).: Í 
| āsi (2) Bhogin—son of King Sesha. 

(8) Ramachandra, chandrāmhśu,* as the second descend- 
eee ant, i.e. a grandson of Sesha. 

j ARER (4) Nakhavān (or, Vakhapāna),i.e. Nahapana. 
é A It is noteworthy that the Vishnu Purana omits this 
name from the list, evidently for the reason that it 
| was not to be read in the line of the Nāgas. 


1 Pargiter, Purana Text, p. 38. TU 
2 J.B.O.R.S., I, 116: 
Pushyamitra: acc. 188 B.C. 
Suügas: 112 years) 157 o ER 2 
^ Eunwas: 45 Vins] 31 31 B.C. Lif 
j Gs Sura pines may be Indrapura, now _Indor Khera iu the. Buland: eg 
Shahr district, where a large number of of the 80- -called 1 d Mathura coir coins ins have } 
been 1 found. See A.S.R., XII, p. 36 fi. 
74 T do not read Chandrārhšu separately, as the Vishņu Purāņa does 
not read it so. «c 


, 
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j 9 Dhana-, or Dharma- varman (Dharma, 
according to the Vishnu). 

(6) Vahgara. The Vayu and the Brahmāņda without 
naming him call him the fourth descendant, i.e. he 
was the fourth descendant from Sesha; probably 
Dharma (5) was the third descendant of Sesha. 


The Purāņas, after this, make the definite division from the 
next king, the Bhāgavata omitting the previous names alto- 
gether and the Vàyu and the Brahmanda stating that the next 
kings flourished ‘after the end of the Sunga Dynasty”, that is, 
after the conquest by the Sātavāhanas of Nahapāna, and their 
arrival in Central India and their conquest of the Kanvas and 
the Suhgas. These post- Sungan Nagas were: 
( (7) Bhata Nandi or Bhüti Nandi. 
| (8) Šišu Nandi. 
) ; (9) Yašo Nandi [younger brother of Siéu Nandi]; other 
kings are left unnamed. 


14. Before proceeding farther we should notice here that, 
the Yāyu calls these Vaidiša Nagas 
G Vrisha? ,3_Siva’s bull, i.e. ‘Nandi’, 
with which the names of the kings coming 
after the close of the Sunga dynasty end. It seems that the 
title Bhāra Šiva, which was taken up later, is connected concep- 
tually with the * Vrisha’ of the Vayu and the ‘ Nandi’ of the 
names. 


The Vrisha or Nandi 
Nagas. 


15. There is a positive confirmation of the existence of 
these post- "Šuūgan Nāgas in the first 
century A.D. At Padampaw&yà, 

which is the site of Padmāvatī,a statue of Yaksha Mani- 
bhadra was dedicated by some ES ofa public body in the 
fourth year of the reign of ‘King „SvāminŠiva Nandi’* 


SS 


A Naga inscription. 


1 This name, as a name, is traceable in a village-name Vangara [near 
Nagaudh] in the Khoh copper-plate of Maharaja Hastin. G.I., page 105. 

2 afelunlatearaity faz g wfaufa urat g gear | [Par- 
giter's PT., p. 49, n. 15.] 

8 eur afematarta ufsate fray | (II. 37-360.) 

4 Archeological Survey of India Report, 1915-1916, p. 106, plate LVI- 


f 
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The script of the inp is earlier than that of the early 

Ķushans. The *i'-vowel-marks do not curve and are Straight ; 

seriph is not developed. The style of the Yaksha i image is also 

early. The script will place the record in the first century A.I A.D. 

Si iva Nandi would be one of the unnamed kings coming inan 

Me a és ah Ne an di. As the Puranas gav šās the names. 

probably. the ling superseded 1 by? Kanishka. It is ET in the A 
Purànas that Padmāvati | passed d under a ruler r named’ Vinvas- tae f 
phàni who is to be identified with the Tieroy ot” Kanishka, c < 2 
Mahākshatrapa Vanaspara ($ 33). Šiva Nan andi up to his fourth 

year was an independent king, for the inscription i is dated in his 

regnal years and not in the Kushan Era. ” Under the Kushans 

the dating was universally in their imperial era. The royal 


syi "gvāmi" is exactly after the ea of dae carer Sata- 


Bono from‘ Hindu ‘polities, Jand which was oor a by the 
early Saka rulers of Mathura, for instance, in the Āmohinī = 
inscriptions of Samvat 42 of the reign of ‘Svami’ Mahā- 
kshatrapa Sodása—a style which went out of use at Mathura* 
since the rule of Kanishka. 

16. It seems that from the time of Bhüta Nandi when the 
dynasty was re- established as treated by 


Padmāvatī. S 
the Bhāgavata, they made Padmāvatī e gr 
their capital. A famous Salinan called. -Svarnabindu wa was K 3 


established there, and seven centuries later in the time of 
Bhavabhüti it was popularly alleged (akhydyate) that it had 
no human origin. The platform of the Svarnabindu Siva (| 
has been discovered by Mr. Garde at Pavaya.2 2 An image of E 


1 See Lüders, List No. 1100 for Pulumavi. Cf. No. 1174 for Nahepāna. S 
See below $ 26 A. gt 9 3 

2 A.S.R., 1915-1916, p. 100 ff. On the description of Padmāvatī, see: 3 
Khajuraho inscription, E.L,-Vol. T, page, 149. |The description. (1000-1 
A.D.) is oh quoting. Itruns:—: Thero wa: was on the surface of the earth 
a matchless (town), decorated with lofty palaces, which is recorded to. 
have been founded here between the golden and silver ages by some ruler 
of the earth,a lord of the people, who was of the Padma, dynasty, (a town 
Which is) read of in histories (and) called. Padmavati by people versed in 
tha- Puranas. This most excellent (town) named Padmāvatī built in an. 
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Nandi with human body and bull's head has also been found 
there, and also a.number of-sculptures in the * Gupta style ?s 

17. Let us take a series _Of coins which, in my opinion, 

belongs to this carly Naga dy nasty. Some 

ees of the coins are generally assigned to 

Mathura, In the British Museum there are coins of Šeshadāta, 

Rámadáta and Sisu-chandra-dáta. The seript of the Šeshadāta 

(em coin is the oldest and belongs to the first century-B.C. In the 

same series there are coins of Rāmadāta» "These. three kings, in 

my opinion, are identical with S e sha -Nāga, Rāma-chan- 

draand Si $u-Nandiofthis dynasty. Amongst themselves 

they are connected by their coinage—a fact already recognised.” 

The coins of Sesha and Šišu are intimately connected with those 

. of Virasena, as already pointed by Prof. Rapson (J.R.A.S., 
fs jp _ 1900, page A Vīrasens 8 s coin, reproduced by Prof. Rapson, 


Nāga Coins. 


n IE female Sk hc CSS inher “up-taised | right h hand, the 
| figure being evidently that of Gaigā) Another cain of Vīrasena, 


- reproduced by General Cunningham, has a nàga "standing by a 
male figure. The Nàga figures „there, on the analogy of the 
coins of Nava Nàga ($20), complete the name as * Virasena 
Naga’. The Vrisha or Nandi, serpent and irišūla are prominent 
on the Naga coins. | x 

18. The word ‘ data’ in Šišu cham. dàta? and Šesha dāta, 
Rama data, etc. may not correspond to ‘ dalta’, as hitherto held, 
but to ‘datri’ or ‘ datva’, which is evident in Sisuchandra dáta— 
meaning ‘liberal,’ *sacrificer, ‘protector,’ ‘donor’. This is 
further evident from the legend ‘ Rémasa’—without dūta—on 
some coins of the series.* 


junprecedented manner, was crowded with lofty rows of streets of palaces, 
in which tall 4 l| horses were curvetting: with its Shining white high- topped 
= ` walls, which g grazed the clouds, it irradiated the sky ; (and) it was 
full of bright palacial dwellings that resembled the peaks of the Snowy 
Mountain.’ 
1 Mr. Carlleye found Bi andor Enora a coin of ‘Rama’ (Ramasa) 
without the addition of data. A.S.R., Vol. XII, p. 43. U -— 
2 Rapson, J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 109. 
3 J.R.A.S., 1900, pl. opposite p. 97, fig. No. 14. 
4 A.S.L, Vol. XII, p. 43. 
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19. "There are also coins of Uttama a dita and Purusha data, 
Kéma data and Siva data (mentioned ‘by Prof. Rapson as 
Kāmadatta and Sivadatta in J.A.R.S., 1900, p. 111), and also of 
Bhava dāta (illustrated in J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 97, pl., fig. No. 13, 
which, read by Prof. Rapson as of Bhīmadāta, really reads as 
of Bhavaddta|?. Against these there are the unnamed kings of 
the line in the Puranas amongst whom figures Siva Nandi of 
the Pavāyā inscription who can now be easily identified with 
Siva data of the coins. 
21. Thus we have the following names of the dynasty 
against which we have coins of this connected series :— 
a (1) Sesha, Nāgarāja .. (coins) Sesha dāta. 
(2) Ràma chandra T »  Ràma data. 
(3) Si$u Nandi » Siu chandra dita. 
(4) Šiva Nandi (from ins- » Siva data.’ 
cription: one of the 
unnamed kings of the 
Puranas) 
(b) Bhav [Nandi?] [one »  Bhava data. 
of the unnamed kings] 
22. Whether the early Naga princes, Šišu Nāga and; 
l^ others, ruled at Mathura c or not we cannot f 
| o s say. For, Mathura was the mart where 
coins from adjoining territories, e.g. 
Padmāvatī, Vidišā, Ahichhatra, etc., came. We have, however, 
the Purāņic datum that they ruled at Vidišāand that the first 
king, Sesha, was the conqueror of his enemy's capital. In view 
of the fact that the Brahmāņda gives Sura mapura as the descrip- 
c tion of the town conquered, we would be authorised iit assuming 
that he took Indrapura, now in the Buland-shahr district, a 
‘very important town in those days* where a number of.coins.of 
"these early Nāgas have been found. Wedo find Siva Nandi's rule 
i; extending up to Padmāvatī. In any case, the "political co connec- 
tion of Mathura with Vidišā had been very old, and it was again 


1 V. Smith, C.I.M., pp. 190, 192. 

2 Cf. V. Smith, C.I.M., p. 193. 

3 Described by Prof. Rapson as Stva-datta in J. R. A.S., 1900, p. 111, 
4 A.S.R., Vol. XII, p. 36 fi. 
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dynasty of Yasah Nandi, or at least one line of it, lapsed 
and got merged into ‘the daughter’s.son’, popularly known 
as the ‘Infant’. The Nagas had, under the evident pressure of 
the Kushans, left Padmāvatī. We have the definite statement 
in the Pu Puranas that Vinvas sphani ruled at Padmavati and ruled 
117 to Magadha ($$ 33- 34). Therefore, we may take it that ,€A 
about 80-100 A.D. the Naga dynasty takes shelter, away from  // ^" |) 
A » the trunk road between Mathurā a and Vidisa, into the inaccessible| A 
35 ‘jungles of the Central Provinces ( ($31 A) 
E 24. The Puranas, when they reach * the Infant? in the Nāga 
line, again take up the line of Vindhya- 3 | A 


Naga dauhitra and akti in the person of Vindhyasakti's a i A 
Pravira-Pravarasena + MERE 1 S 


ss son, about whom they say that he was | \ = 
at Purika and Cha- -—— —— j 
naka, popularly known! as Pravira, -‘the | 
es : Great Hero'. The Vishnu expressly | 
EN is states that the two, the Infant and the Great Hero, ruled 
together: *Stsuka-Pravīrau” The Vayu applies to them a 
plural verb, ‘bhokshyanti’—a Prakritism for the dual? The 
c Bhàgavata omits the Infant altogether and only gives 
Pravira. It is thus evident that the Purāņie historians are 
: signifying here that the Infant succeeded t to the territories of 
the je Naga king, his maternal ial grandfather, and. that in the) hae * 
name.o o ofthe- Senter (the Infant), i (Pravira ; son on of Vindhya-|/ SS 
éakti i ruled. "The joint rule is emphasised by the word 
Coh —àapi' (‘ Vindhyasakti-suta$ chāpi') of the Vayu and the 
| Brahmāņda. The Vishnu expressly places the Infant first 
| while the Vàyu and the Brahmāņda imply it. The Vàyu and à 
| the Brahmāņda give a rule of 60 years to Pravira, at * Pur. 
Kaiichanaká or at‘ Purik&and Chanakà'?, the latter read- 2 
| ing being, more likely, correct, owing to the presence of the j 
E ‘and’ [cha]. All this is fully confirmed by, and fully tallies 
: with, the known details of the Bhāra Siva and Vākātaka history 
4 
: 
: 


as contained in inscriptions ($ 25). 


1 gai ara Aa. 2 Pargiter, PT., p. 50, n. 31. 

3 ‘bhokshyanti cha samt shashtim purim Kanchanakan cha vai’ where, 
it is possible to read, following the Prakrit forms Pulaka and Chalaka 
of Pargiter's e Vayu, * Purikam Chanakan cha vai’. Chanakā : may bc be the 
same as Nachna. Such transpositions of syllables are a common phonetic 
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25. According to the Vākātaka inscriptions! Gautami- 


putra, son of the Emperor Pravarasena 
and father of Rudrasena I, did not suc- 
ceed, but Rudrasena I both a; as the grand- | 


Puranas corroborated 


by Inscriptions, A 
— 


ej : Bhārašiva Maharaja Bhava Nā ga, acīm. and with this 
£ ow marked distinction that he comes in as the eevee _grand- 
son of the Bhārašiva first and then as a Vākātaka—guite 
unlike Samudra Gupta who comes in the inscriptions as a 

Gupta king first and as a Lichchhavi grandson next. In one 

3 2 of the Vākātaka copper-plates (Bālāghāt—E.I., vol. IX, 270) 
Rudrasena | I is expressly described as a ‘Bhara Siva’ ” Maharaja 

[Bhārašivānām  Mahàrája- Šrī- -Rudrasenasya]. “The ^ Vishnu 
Purāņa is here thus fully supported by the Vākātaka dynastie 
inscriptions. Then, the Vākātaka inscriptions mark off the 
period at the death of Rudrasena T and separate it from the 
next Vàkàtaka period commencing with Prithivishena I, his 
son and successor. This is, as we shall see later, because 
of the extinction of the imperial position of the Vākātakas 
with the defeat and death of Rudrasena at the hands of 
Samudra Gupta [$52 ff], who calls him * Rudradeva', just 
5 as in the Nepal inscriptions Vasantasena is called Vasantadeva.2 
= | At the accession of Prithivishena I the dynasty had completed 
100 years with which the inscriptions mark off the previous 

| period which is the period of independence: ‘varshasatam= 

1 abhivardhamana-koga-danda-sddhana-’.® There is ‘96 years” 


phenomenon. Nachna i is an ancient capital in the Ajayagarh State where 
Vākātakai inscriptions sand monuments have been found. [A.S.R., X XT, 95.] 
"The name Chanakapura is known to the Jaina literature as the older name 
D of Rājagriha [Abhidhana-Rajendra.]. Chanaka will mean ‘celebrated’. 
S Very likely Karichanaka and Chanakā were alternative names. The Kalki- | 
Purana (III, 14, 2-21; Venkate$vara ed., p. 298) gives the-name of the |l 
capital of the Nūgas as Kūnchanā puri, which was à à secluded (gupta) hil hill- | F 
fortress (atridurgdvritā). "See also $ 60 on Nachnā. d 
"T Fleet, GL, pp. 237, 245: urtfirarai WwIXISI-SIWSSIE-E LET 
Í NAJA- TATRA RINN- 
a 2 Fleet, G.I., Introduction, pages 186 to 191. 
i 3 *[Who belonged to an uninterrupted succession of sons and sons’ 
sons], whose treasure and means of government had been accumulating 
for,a hundred years’ [Fleet]. 
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given to the dynasty of Vindhyašakti in the Vayu and the 
Brahmāņda.' The ‘100 years’ of the inscription stands for 
what we will say to-day——‘ well-nigh a century’. The result is 
that the identity of the Bhārašivas with the family of Bhūta- 
Nandi Naga is established. 


IV. Tur KINGS AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE BHRĀRA Srvas. 


26. Classified under a tentative name [Deļva we have a 

coin of the Kaušāmbī mint which is repro- 
duced by Vincent Smith in the Catalogue - 
of Indian Museum, page 206, plates XXIII, 15 and 16. The 
coin is *common in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh’. 
The first letter of it has not been read with any confidence 
uptill now. I have compared this letter with the letters occur- 
ring in the scripts from the first century A.D. to the third and 
I read it as ‘Na’. The x is of the early Kushan type.” The 
coin is * Navasa’ and above ‘Navasa’ there is a figure of a 
naga (serpent) with raised hood. It stands for the dynastic 
name Ndga which is expressly given on other coins of the 
dynastic series ($ 26B). I read it as the coin of Na va Nàga. 
The palm symbol occurring here occurs on the coins of the 
series and on Bhàrasiva monuments ($ 46A). 


Nava Nāga. 


This coin has been a great puzzle to numismatists? Tts 
large area point to the king having been an important figure in 
history. But his personality could not be discovered, his name 
and dynasty remained concealed. These things are certain 
about him: 

1 gar: qafa yer [srai], Sft g afaata. P.T., p. 48, ns. 80, 88— ^ 

* On eompletion of 96 years, the Empire (see Part IIT, $ 125, below) 
will pass awey.” 

2 See the N's in E. I., vol. i, pl. opposite p. 388, no. 2A. of the year 
15, no. 7 B of the year 35; cf. also in vol. ii, p. 205, no. 20 of the year 79. 

3 Ci. V. Smith, C.I.M., p. 199: "The Devasa class (separately 
numbered) is puzzling. The coins are common in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, and a good specimen which I formerly possessed came 
£ from Kēsam in the Allahabad District. The upper characters look like 
: numerals in the old notation. The reading devasa is due to Prof. 
m Rapson. The first character, being peculiar in form, has been read 
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(1) He was a king who ruled in the United Provinces. 

(2) His coins were issued from Kau$āmbī where they 
are often found and the coins have symbols and 
fabric of the Hindu mint of Kaušāmbī. 

(3) His coins are of the same series which Dr. Smith has 
published on Plate XXIII of the C.LM., and 
called them * unassigned’ (see below, $ 26 B). 

(4) His coinage bears affinity with the Vidisa-Mathura 
Nàga coins. 

(9) He had a reign of at least 27 years, as his coins are 
dated in the years 6, 20 and 27. 

(6) By his coinage he is connected with Padmāvatī and 
Vidis& on the one hand and with Virasena and 

the kings of the Kausambi coins on the other. 


As we shall see in $ 26 B below ‘ the Kau$āmbī coins’ are 
really Bhārašiva coins. Several of them bear names ending in 
*-Nàga'. This N ava Nāga of our coins seems to me to be 
no other than the king after whose name the Purāņas designate 
the Nava Nāga or Nava Nāka Dynasty. He was 
the founder of the Nava Nāga dynasty whose official title was 
Bhára-éivas. "The letters on his coins being in form identical 
with those of the Huvishka-Vāsudeva records, we should take 
him as a contemporary of Vāsudeva and assign him approxi- 
mately to 140-170 A.D. 

$26 A. About 175 or 180 A.D., we find a Nāga king re- 
establishing Hindu sovereignty at Mathura. It was Vira- 
sena. The rise of Virasena is a turning point not only in the 

“Bharagiva Power at Naga history but also in the history of 
Mathura, established Aryavarta. His coins have been largely 
c. 175-180 A.D. under found in Northern India, almost all over 
VRE. the United Provinces, and also in the 
Punjab.? They are most common at Mathura where Cunning- 


| generally as Ne, but De appears to be the correct reading. There is 
1 nothing to indicate who Deva was.’ 
1 V. Smith, C.I.M., p. 206. 
? In the words of Mr. Vincent Smith, they are tolerably common in 
the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab'. J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 876. 
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ham obtained about a hundred. Carlleyle obtained thirteen at 
Indor Kherā, Bulandshahr district. They have been also 
collected in the Etah district, as well as at Kanauj and at 
other places in the Farukhabad district. It is thus evident 
that he occupied Mathurā and ruled all over the Aryavarta 
Doab. ‘The commonest variety’ of his coinage is the small 
rectangular piece ‘with a palm tree on obverse’? and a figure 
seated on a throne? (V. Smith, C.I.M., p.191). The palm tree, 
as already pointed out above, is a Nāga symbol. It recurs, as 
we shall see later, in the architectural monuments of the 
Bhārašivas ($ 46A). Another variety of his coinage is the one 
illustrated by General Cunningham in his Coins of Ancient 
India, pl. VIII, fig. 18, where a human figure * probably seated, 
holds a standing naga. A third issue is ilustrated by Prof. 
Rapson in J.R.A.S., 1900, fig. 15, in the plate facing page 97, 
where a female figure is seated on a canopied throne and a 
nàga rises from the bottom of the throne up to the chhatra 


(canopy) as if upholding tho canopy and protecting the . 


throne. It is the figure of Gangā as the right-hand holds a 
jar) There is a palm tree on the reverse flanked by a 
symbolic design of the same type on each side of the tree. 
The coin is artistically connected with those of Nava; the 
Nāga figure is made to complete the title. It is dated 
like Nava's. The nāga represents the dynasty and the 
palm tree, the royal emblem. In the issue where the nāga 
rises up to the chhatra of the throne, probably a double signi- 
ficance is artistically intended to denote Ahi-chhatra, i.e. it is 
the issue of the Ahi-chhatra mint. There is also an issue of the 
Padmāvatī mint of this king, with the legend Maharaja V(i) 
See also * Catalogue of Coins in Lahore Museum’, Pt. III, 128; Rodgers, 
C.I.M., Pt. TII, pp. 32-33. 
1 V. Smith, C.T.M., 191. 2 Ibid., p. 191. 


3 The chhatra or canopy part of the throne has been often mistaken 
for a. crown. [Cf. C.LM., p. 197.] 


4 See Plate I herein. The reproduction of Cunningham is a hand- 
copy, nota photograph. 


5 See Plate I herein. [The Standing figure in the cast coin of tho 
period in C.I.M., pl. XXIII, fig. 1 seems to be of Ganga.] 
6 Cunningham, Coins of Mediæval India, pl. TI, figs. 13 and 14. e 
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and a figure of the peacock which is the * vāhana” of the god 
Vīrasena or Mahasena. It is the earliest coin of the series of  . 
the Padmāvatī Nagas [827]. All these coins go back to the 
Hindu system, both in weight and shape and in the matter of 
Vrasene anpa symbolic language. In other words, Vīra- 
| sena discarded the Kushan coinage. We. 
have also an inscription of this king discovered by Sir 
Richard Burn thirty-six years! back, ata village called Jānkhat. 
in the Tirwa tahsil of the district of Farukhabad. It is now 
published in the Hpigraphia Indica, Vol. XI, p. 85, edited 
| . by Mr. Pargiter. There are a number of broken sculptures. 
| e and carved pieces, and this inscription is on the head and 
mouth of a sculptured animal? It bears the same royal 
. Symbols as the coin reproduced by Prof. Rapson. There is 
EC a rough representation of a tree, which on the analogy of the 
coins is to be taken as a palm tree. The side decorations 
are the conventional marks denoting the same thing as on the 
coin, but the significance of which is yet undisclosed. T regard , 
the record as one of a royal foundation on account of the royal _ 
symbols. The inscription is dated in the thirteenth year of the 
reign of * Svāmin Virasena’ (Svamisa Virasenasa samvatsare 
10, 3). The other portion of it is too fragmentary to give th 
object of the record. It is dated in the fourth fortnight of th 


JS. B. O. R. S, 1033. 


summer season on the eighth day.......... The letters are 


identical with the letters on the Ahi-chhatra coin. Further 
they agree in all their characteristics with the insc ns o 


compare the inscription of the 90th year of the 
given in the plate opposite page 205 in vol. TI, wh 
of the perpendicular lines in *s* and kand 
The * y^ in the Jankhat inscription is older in she 


1 J.R.A.S., 1900, 553. ‘ fj 
2 These pieces are undoubtedly example 
Fortunately I could obtain a photograph o: 
by the Archmological Survey of India. S 


femgle figure is the royal Ganga. 
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the shape in the record of the 90th year. Compare also the 
slanting vowel-marks in this inscription with the same forms 
in the Mathura inscription no. 11 of the 4th year of the Kushan 
era in line 3, words ‘saha’ and ‘ddsena’ and in ‘dnan’, 
line 3 of the inscription no. 13 dated in the 18th Kushan 
year, also those in ‘gandto’ and the other ‘fo’s in line 2, 
and in the inscription of the 98th year (kshune gandto). Most 
of the characteristics of the Jankhat writing being earlier than 
the inscriptions of the time of Vasudeva and a few being 
contemporary, we have to assign the record to a period not 
later than the time of Vasudeva Kushan.! r 5 


1 Mr. Pargiter (E.I. XI. 85) has misread a passage on the date of 
Viraseng's coins in Dr. Vincent Smith's Catalogue of Coins. Mr. Pargiter 
thought that Dr. Smith accepted the date about 300 A.D. for Virasena. 
But he missed Vincent Smith's distinction which he made between the 
Virasena of the coins of Cunningham and Rapson and the so-called Vira- 
sena of a later series. [The later * Virasena’ is really Pravarasena ($30)]. 
The result of this unfortunate mistake in regarding the two series of coins 
as one by Mr. Pargiter has been'a sad one. Although he notes that the 
forms ‘Y’ and * V" are found in inscriptions varying in date from the 
first century B.C. to the second century A.D., and that of ‘sh’ ‘not until 
the second century A.D. °’, yet to bring the age of tho inscription in agree- 
ment ‘with Mr. V. Smith's conjecture regarding Virasena’s age’ [which 
Dr. Vincent Smith never made about the Virasena we are concerned with] 
Mr. Pargiter would place the inseription in the third century A.D., and 
“very possibly’ in ‘the latter part of it’. Mr. Pargiter never realised 
that Dr. Smith postulated two Virasenas. Mr. Pargiter put forward two 


reasons for assigning a late date, both of which are absolutely untenable, 
One is that the bar denoting the long * à '-value shows a slight curve up- i 
wards, which he regards to be a Gupta tendency and not Kushan. His 1 
second reason is that the heads of the letters in this inscription are slight- | « 
ly wedge-shaped. Mr. Pargiter is entirely wrong both on prineipleandon ` | 
fact. His principle for determining a later age of an inscription is to find =) e 
out as to when ‘later or new forms found in this inscription came into 4 
use’. I am not the first to question this principle. Dr. Fleet himself has ; 
questioned it by a footnote (E.I. XI 86: ‘any particular record may easily 
give the first available instances of types found in it, and so may carry them 
back to earlier times than had been previously established for them). The 
two grounds of Mr. Pargiter, assuming them to be correct on fact, cannot 
make a record whose letters admittedly range from the first century B.C. 
to second century A.D. and not later, a record of the end of the third 
century A.D. But the facts of Mr. Pargiter are also wrong. The sļight 
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Virasena, like Nava, assumed full sovereignty from the first 
year of his reign. The Jānkhat record is dated in his own regnal 
years,! while the universal practice under the Kushan régime was 
to date records in the Kushan era. Asin Siva Nandi’s inscription, — 
the title of * Svāmin is employed, which in the Hindu law and 
politics (Manu, IX, 204; VII, 167) means the * sovereign-in-the- 
state’. Virasena thus reverts here also to the orthodox system, 
as in his coinage. He adopts the ancient technical title and E 
ignores the pompous royal style of the Kushans. 

The distribution of the coins and the different issues prove 
that Virasena ousted the Kushans from Mathura and from the 
whole of the Doab of the Gangā and Yamuna which constitute x 
the present territory of the United Provinces. From the evi- 
dence of the Kushan inscriptions and the age of the coins and 
the inscriptions of Vīrasena it is certain that soon after the 98th 
year of the Kushan era, the new king Virasena occupied Mathurā, 
which we may date about the year 180 A.D. The date, 
therefore, of the Jānkhat inscription would be about 180—185 
A.D. Virasena had a fairly long reign. His coin reproduced 
by General Cunningham bears a date, which I read as year 34. 
Giving him a reign of about 40 years, we place him from 170-210 
A.D. as the sovereign replacing the Kushans. 

His predecessor Nava Naga must have been an 
independent ruler in the eastern part of the United Provinces = 
in the reign of Vasudeva, and Vīrasena's 10th or 13th year  — 
would have coincided with the last years of Vasudeva. He 
would have thus come to the throne about 170 A.D. 


V 


thickening of the heads of the letters are as early as the records of the 
year 4 of the Kushan era. (Inscription no. 11 in the plate facing page 
203 of vol. II of the Epigraphia Indica and even earlier as in the Sunga 
inscription of Ayodhya edited by me in J.B.O.R.S., vol. X, p. 202, and in 
the Pabhos& inscriptions in E.I., vol II, p. 242, which “everybody has 
accepted to belong to the B.C. centuries). His view about the slightly 
upward tendency of the ‘ ā'-vowel-marks, which one would find throug] 
out in line 1 of the Pabhosā inscription given in E.I., vol. II, plate facin, 
page 243, and in numerous other examples, is one which cannot be enter- : 
tained for a moment. : 

1 Dr. Vincent Smith was wrong in supposing it to be dated i: 
year 113 of the Kushan era, [C.I.M., p. 192] and Sir Richard Br 
right when he read it as 13. i 
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The intimate connection between his coins and the coins | 
of the undoubted Bhārašiva kings ($26 B), the Nāga emblem 
on his coins as if to complete his name, the period of his rise 
and his establishing himself at Mathurā, mark Virasena out | 
as one of the earliest Bhāraśiva Nagas of the inscrip- 
tions and the Nava Nāgas of the Purāņas. 

$26 B. We have discussed Vīrasena. The other kings | 
may be taken up now. We know from | 
the inscriptions that Bhava Naga 4 
was a Bhārašiva and the last Bhārašiva 


Other Bhāra$iva 


kings. 


king. Coins reveal a series of kings of his line, preceding him. 2 | 
They also prove that the family ruled in the United Provinces | 
of Agra and Oudh—the area of these coins, and that there was | 
a definite mint at Kaušāmbī of these kings. These coins hither- | 
to have not been assigned by numismatists or historians to any | 
dynasty. Nor has their connection inter se been realised. I 
discuss them in full below. 

This series of coins belongs to the Indian Museum, 
Caleutta. They are grouped in section X, as the * Unassigned 
Miscellaneous Ancient Coins of Northern India’. Its sub- 
division IV (C.I.M., pp. 205, 206) has the following coins! : 


Serial No. 7, A.S.B., Plate No. XXIII, fig. no. 9. Dr. 
Smith describes it : ‘Peculiar object springing from | 
railing. Br. na r. [Reverse]—Aégokan ja (?)? 
Serial No. 8, A.S.B., Plate No. XXIII, fig. no. 10. A | 
tree in railings with five branches or leaves, with 
Brāhmī legends in characters of the second 
century A.D., read by Dr. Smith as Chija. On 
obverse: lion, railing above, Brāhmī writing, 
unread before. +: 
Serial" No. 9, A.S.B., Plate No. XXIII, fig. no. ll. A 
smaller coin, with Brāhmī writing, read by Í 
Dr. Smith as Charája or Charāju (large letters). j 


; 
j 
3 
i 
i 


1 For the sake of convenience, I reproduce these coins on Plate I. 
'The eoins have been slightly reduced in size. I have had the advantage 
Of obtaining thoir casts from the Indian Museum, thanks to Mr. K. N. 1 


Dikshit. 3 | 
3 
1 
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On reverse: one Brāhmī letter in field, read by 
Dr. Smith as ‘la’. 
Serial No. 10, A.S.B. It is not reproduced by Dr. V. 
Smith. ‘Tree in railings. Obverse: lion standing, 
a, disc above, marginal legend read by Dr. Smith 
as traya ndgasa; before traya—"yana(?). Its 
symbols and shape are noted to be similar to the 
next coin, serial no. 11, plate XXIII, fig. no. 12. 
[I am reproducing the coin here.] 
Serial No. 11, A.S.B., Plate No. XXIII, fig. No. 12. 
(Tree in railing, Brahmi legend, read by Dr. 
Smith as ‘ratha yana gicha m(iia(sa)?' On 
reverse, ‘lion standing’. Over its back Brahmi 
letters which Dr. Smith read, with doubt, as 
‘ba’, and a letter below which he read as ‘ya’. 
Serial No. 12, I.M., ZE., Plate XXIII, 13. Dr. Smith des- 
cribed it: ‘Tree in railing’, ‘thunderbolt, traces 
of marginal legend’. [This is really reverse, not 
obverse.] [* Reverse—Tree in railing, and obscure 
symbols; marginal Br. legend’ (?) ga bhemanapa 
(or,-ha).] 
[Just below the group of the above coins, under sub-heading 
(2), Dr. Smith has catalogued 8 coins which he, with doubt, read 
as coins of ‘Deva’ (pp. 206, 207, 199). They, as pointed out 
above, really belong to Nava (Naga). These coins have the 
same tree in railings which is to be found on the coins above- 
noticed and which he and other numismatists call the * Kosam" 
symbol (Plate XXIII, figs. 15 and 16). The reverse bears 
sometimes the bull and sometimes the elephant. ‘The obverse 
has a small hooded naga above the name of the king.] 
The following peculiarities of these coins are tọ be noted: 
The * five-branched’ tree in railings is identical on figures 
10, 12, 15 and 16, and serial no. 13. The shape and form of 
12, 15 and 16 are identical. The size of 10 is larger but the 
shape is the same. The size of 11 is very small but the shape 
is the same. A look at these coins will convince one that 
they belong to the same series. Further, all these coins are 
dated. 
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Serial No. 10, not reproduced by Dr. Smith, has been Í 
studied by me. I have examined casts of the coin. The read- | 
ing iraya nāgasa, about which Dr. Smith was certain, is clear 
and correct.! I reproduce this coin from a cast. In photo- 
graphing, it has become slightly reduced. Its real size is just 
the same as of the serial no. 12, plate XXIII, fig. 13 of Dr. 

Smith. It has the same tree-symbol as the others. Tra begins 
near the bottom of the railing. There are no letters before it. 
There might have been a figure-symbol there, but I am not 
certain about it. What Dr. Smith read as sa in Nāgasa is prob- 
ably syv. Over the lion, on reverse, sun and moon [not * disc? ] 
are in relief. Its great value lies in the fact that it establishes 
the Naga coinage of these issues of the United Provinces. 
About the findspot of the * Deva? [cor. Nava] series, Dr. Vincent 
Smith has given his opinion that they evidently belong to the 
Kosam mint, as a coin of that series he received from Kaušāmbī, l 
and the particular tree-symbol is known to be connected with 
the Kaušāmbī mintage. I now give my reading of the published 
coins of the series. 


Serial nos. 8 and 9 [Pl.-figs. 10 and 11] bear the same name. 
They read Charaja. The letters on no. 8 read Charaja ; the ‘ra’ | 
being between ‘cha’ and ‘ja’ was missed by Dr. Smith on | 
| 


account its being finer than the other letters. The second line 
on the obverse of this coin (Plate XXIII, fig. 10) reads nàgaáa ; 
and above the lion (reverse) there are the figure-symbols for 20, ; 
8 (28)*. It is thus the coin of Charja Na ga dated in his | 
28th year. Chara is a name of Mangala, i.e. Mars. 

Serial no. 11 (Plate-figure no. 12) reads ‘ [Sri] Haya-Nāga- 
ša, 20, 10". What Dr. Smith read as ‘ra’, taking it to be a 
perpendicular stroke, is probably part of S[ri]. What he read 
as ‘tha’ is really a ‘ha’ and his *nági? is ‘naga’. What he 
read as ‘cha’ I read as the figure for 20. His ‘ma? stands for ! 
the figure ‘10’. There is no ‘ta’ and ‘sa? about which 


1 I have to thank Mr. N. Majumdar of the Indian Museum for the í 
casts of this coin and of Serial no. 12 of C.LM., p.206. The letter Tra is $ 
clear on the cast, though not in my photograph. 


2 There is a fragmentary letter before 20, probably sa=year. 
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he himself was doubtful; a part of the foundation of the 
railings was supposed by Dr. Smith to be writing. On the 
top of the reverse side, what Dr. Smith read doubtfully as ‘ba’ 
and ya on its top is the taurine symbol. There is no letter 
below the animal. Dr. Smith's has the reverse upside down. 
The whole legend is: [Sri] Haya-Nāgaša; 30. 
Here we should take the coin of the smaller denomination, 
Serial no. 7, plate XXIII, fig. no. 9. Dr. Smith read only one 
Ietter—xa on the obverse, and one letter on the reverse as 
Ašokan ja. The so-called Asokan ja is the figure-symbol for 6, 
5 and it is the date. The obverse reads sa ya ha. The legend 
reads in the reverse way—a feature not unknown on coins and 
seals. It has to be read from the right beginning with ha. It 
is Hayasa [=Haya-Ndga’s]. It should be compared with the 
smaller coin of Charaja for its small size, with which it agrees. 

The small coin of ‘Charaja’ has on its reverse a date. 
Dr. Smith read it as ‘Ia’. I read it as the symbol-figure 30. 
The coin is of a smaller denomination and was struck after 
his bigger coin. Eu 

Serial no. 12, [plate XXIII, fig. no. 13]: I read on the 
obverse [misdescribed by Smith as reverse]: [Sri] Ba|[r]hinasa ; 
the left-side leaves of the tree are combined with the tail 
of a peacock, i.e. looked at from'the bottom they are branches, 
turning the coin upside down the branches become the tail of 
the peacock. The peacock represents the name of the king 
[Barhina]. The reverse bears the same tree and a legend which 
is partially worn oub;.I read from a cast: [Na]ga[sa]. What 
Dr. Smith took as vajra has probably the symbol for 7 ab the 
bottom of a taurine symbol. 

We have thus four kings after Nava Nāga and Virasena, 
namely, Haya Nāga who ruled for 30 years or more, Charja 
Naga who also ruled for 30 years or more, Barhina Naga 
(7 years), and Traya Naga whose years we do not yet know. 
The script of the coin of Haya Nagais the earliest and is refer- 
able to the period of Virasena. He should be placed im- | 
mediately after Vīrasena,.i.e. c. 210 A.D. It should be noted : 
that the coins of all these kings bear dates and the palm tree, À 
which, according to Prof. Rapson, is also on the coin of Virasena 4 
° 
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and which I have identified with the tree-symbol in his inscription. | 

The tree is essentially the same as on these Bhārašiva coins. 

Giving the latter four kings 80 years after 210 A.D. (Virasena) 

we get approximately their date as 210-290 A.D. Some of these 

kings evidently had long reigns; probably some younger sons E 

succeeded as in the case of the imperial Guptas. The date for SONS 

Bhava Nāga, c. 300 A.D., I have assigned on the considera- WW 

tions of the Vākātaka and Gupta chronology [$ 67, 68]. Bhava 

Nāga was a contemporary of Pravarasena I, who was an “elder 

contemporary of Samudra Gupta. Thus the dates for these 

kings as allotted here receive an indirect corroboration from the 

date.of Bhava Naga. 

/ ~The Nava Nagas of the main line or the Bhāra$ivas 

A may be listed as follows on the consideration of the lettering 

on their coins and their artistic connection inter se: 


| 
| 
| 


[c. 140-170 A.D.] (1) Nava [Naga] .. [coins] .. ruled for 27 years 
or more. 

[e. 170-210 A.D.] (2) Vīrasena [Naga].. [coins and .. ruled for 34 years 
inscription] or more. 

[e. 210-245 A.D.] (3) Haye Nāga .. [coins] .. ruled for 30 years 
or more. 

[c. 245-250 A.D.] (4) Traya Naga .. [eoins] o oc 

[e. 250-260 A.D.] (5) Barhina Naga .. [coins] .. ruled for 7 years 
or more. 

fe. 260-290 A.D.] (6) Charaja Naga .. [coins] .. ruled for 30 years 
3 or more. 


[c. 290-315 A.D.] (7) Bhava Nāga .. [inscriptions] 


This agrees fully with the Purànas which give 7 successions 
to the Nava Nàgas. We shall now take up the subsidiary 


dynasties of thé Nava Nāgas at Padmāvatī and other centres z 
and the question of the seat of the senior, the Bhāraśiva, 
line. 


& 


27. The period of the Kushan imperial rule is of about a 


The Bhārašives, and century. This is to be gathered from the 


Kantipuri and other Kuskan inscriptions at Mathura running 
Naga — up to the 98th year of their era which 


falls under the reign of Vāsudeva and 


1 Nāgā bhokshyanti sapta vai—V., Br.; PT., 53. 
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after which we get no date for Vasudeva.t The Bharasivasre- ^ / 
issuing from the jungles, of Hoshangabad and Jubalpur, seem 
fo have > reached t d the Ganges through Baghelkhand. The place 
where the road from Baghelkhand “brings one to the Ganges 


is the (old fort of Kantit? between the towns of Mjrzapyē 


\ Kantit seems to represent the Kan Künti-puri of i the Vish Vishnu. I 
found in the fort on a stone pillar-slab the name K@nti in 
modern Devanagari. It is a large mud fort, about a mile 
long, on the Ganges, marked with several pieces of Gupta 
sculpture? and a big stepped well. It is now in the zemindari 
of the Rajas of Kantit who are the direct descendants of the 
Gahadwala kings of Kanauj and Benares. The fort was des- 
troyed in Muhammadan times and the Raja’s seat was removed. 
into the neighbouring hills at(Bijayapur and Manda where the 
family, now in two branches, reside. The local tradition at 
Kantit is that long before the ‘Gaharwars’ the fort belonged 
originally to the Bhar kings. The ‘Bhar’ kings here are 
evidently a corruption of the *: haragiva ’ kings, "Kings, and not the” 
Bhar tribe of whose rule in Mirzapur- Vindhyachal there is no 
evidence. The same tradition is repeated about the * Bhar 
Deul; * once a magnificent & Siva’s temple covered all over with with > 2 j 
the figures of Nāga.[Serpent-] kings, built _ near ilaugha in the in the 

Vindhya hills, 25 miles to W.S.-W. of Allahabad. It is in the 

region of Bharahut® (= Bhāra-bhukti), ‘Bhara Province’. We 

have no historical fact proving the existence of a rule of the 
aboriginal Bhars in historical times in the district of Mirzapur, 


1 J.B.0.R.S., XVI, 311, Lüders, List, nos. 16-77, E.I., X, App., p. 8. 
The Raja- dita (G.I., 169-172) also gives only three Ee to 
the Turushka rule in Kashmir: Hushka (Huvishka) Jushka (Vasishka) 
and Kanishka, put in an order from the last, backwards.” 

2 See A.S.I., XXI, 108 ff. on Kantit in Muhammadan times. 

3 There is a characteristic Gupta statue of Sūrya, about 7 ft. in 
height, there. It is worshipped at present as Bhairava guarding the A 
fort gate. 

4 A.S.R., Vol. XXI, plates 3 and 4, description at pages 4-7. 

5 I heard the name pronounced as Bharahut and Bharahut, Its 
original will be Bhara-bhukti, ‘the Bhara Province’. 
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Allahabad and the neighbourhood. The tradition stands ex- 
plained if it is taken to refer to the Bhārašiva dynasty. The 
name Bhar deul which is prominently associated with Nāgas 
in sculpture and in popular tradition recorded by Kittoe in 
whose time it was called the ‘Temple of Karkot Nag,’ evidently 


"m——  ————— Á————— € 


supports the view that the ‘Bhar’ here stands for Bhāra Siva. 

The place names Nagaudh* and Ndgadeya mark the occupation 

by the Naga kings of Baghelkhand, and so does Bhārahut and 

also probably Bhar deul.? 
The situation of Kantit? admirably suits the Bhārašiva 

history for their descent on the Ganges from Baghelkhand. : e 

The Vishnu Puràna has :— | ^ 
* Nava-nāgā Padmavatyam Kantipuryain Mathurāyaī * 


It is significant that the other Puranas omit Kāntipurī. 
The reason for this may be the absorption of the Ime of Bhava 
Naga into the Vākātaka line. In place of the ‘ Bhdrasivas’ the 
Purànie designation is the ‘Nava Nagas’. The first, the 
Vidisa Nagas, ie. Sesha to Vangara, are the earlier Nagas; 
from Bhūta Nandi, when the style of the name changes to 
Nandi (‘ Vrisha’), then or certainly at their re-rise about 150- 
170 A.D., they are the Bhāra$ivas. The coins of King Nava 
and his successors are marked off from the earlier coins of the 
Nagas by dropping ‘ data? and adopting ‘ Naga’. The Bhaga- 
vata does not mention the Nava Nagas but concerns itself with 1 
the princes from Bhūta Nandi to Praviraka. The Nava Nagas, 
to the author of the  Bhügavata, are therefore covered by the line 
of Bhüta Nandi and the rule of Praviraka. Pravira-Pravarasena 
was guardian us Ideas "to gait and according to the 
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1 I have passed this town three times. Tt is called Nagaudh and | S 
Nügod. The form Nagaudh would mean the ‘boundary’ (avadhi) * of the 
Nagas’. Of. the use of avadhi in this sense in the Matsya, 113. 10. 

2 The roof of this temple was flat, with sloping stones over the 
verandah. The cusped bracket, which is a restoration on the plate by 
Cunningham, is found generally in medieval architecture, but no one can 
be definite as to how ancient its origin is. Tho large bricks found there 
and other features are decidedly early. 


3 Yule identified Kindia of Ptolemy with Mirzapur. See MeCrindle, 
Ptolemy, p. 134. ü 
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other Puranas they two ruled together. The Vishnu Purana 
which had some materials not used by others, gives TIE Order 
of the Capitals as Padmavati-Kantipuri-Mathura. 
p probably implies that the original T seat of the Nagas was S5 
\ Padmāvatī and the next seat was Kāntīpurī and the third 
was Mathura. This is verified by the known facts. Bhūta 
"Nandi's line, up to Siva Nandi and about half a century later, - 
| was at Padmavati. Padmāvatī then passes to the Kushan > E 
viceroys [$833-34]. The Bhārašivas in the latter days of the 
imperial Kushans, about 150 A.D., reach Kāntipurī on the 
. Ganges. They performed their asvamedhas* and coronations E 
| e at or near Benares where the- place Nagwā, the present-site IS 
of the Hindu University, seems to be associated with their PNE. 
name. From Kāntipurī they move westwards and under 
Virasena, who strikes coins extensively and whose coins - 
| are found from the east of Ahichhatra up to Mathura, regains 
Ee Padmāvatī and Mathurā. The early coins with the 
letters * Vi’? and * V(:)’ amongst the Padmāvatī coins are the 
| Cie t first of the Padmāvatī series, and belong. 
| eu to Virasena. The peacock on the reverse 
|| of these two coins is the well-known 
4 symbol of Virasena who seems to be the same as Mahasena 
j meaning the general of the Gods. As Bhima Nāga a and 
| Skanda Nàga both follow the peacock design, 3 these t: 
princes seem to have followed Vīrasena. For though with 
Skanda the peacock is connected, with Bhīma it is unconnected. 
Vīrasena having reached Mathurā and even beyond, Indor 
„Kheyā,-where his coins have been largely dug out‘, would 
have naturally recovered the old Naga territories in weste 


E Vr of the * p meias 
f 2 Tt is read as ‘kh(a)’ by Cunningham but I read it as * 

hook turns upwards disclosing it to be an i-mark, and iden! 

the series having Maharaja V(.), as the reverse of both & 

ings are identical (Cunningham, Coins of ai In 

Nos. 13 and 14). F 

3 Cunningham, Coins of Mediæval India, Plato II. N B 


p. 23. N 
e 4 Cunningham, A.S.L., Vol. XU, pp. aam. 
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Bundelkhand which had passed under the Kushan rule a 
century back. 
28. The Purànas advisedly use the term Nava Nāgas. 
= For if they used the term Bhāraš$ivaor 
* Nava Nagas.’ a EIS E 
z their own term Vaidiśaka or Vrisha 
Nagas, the idea of their revival as practically a new dynasty 
would have been lost and the practical break by the interven- 
JeeuveutoStro tion of the Kushan rule would have been lost and confused. 
After describing the empire of the Vindhyakas) ie. the Vākā- 
takas, the Purinas total up and close the Nava » Nagas im- 
= mediately before re beginning t the imperial | line of the Guptas and 3 D 
| ‘their empi sir empire. The reason for doing this was the peculiar s situa- c 
| 


tion of Rudrasenacthe Siguka, kā) who, though a grandson of Pra- 7 f 


TS RD SOD 


R radara varasena_ V fākātaka, had EM as a Bhārašiva dauhitra, so U 
A Pe (as < 9 much so that the Vākātaka plates of Bālāghāt describe him ^ |; i 
-N only as a Bhārašiva Mahārāja and not also as a Vākāțaka.t 

: ANO à 2 And as we shall see below [Part II, § 64], it was Rudrasena, des- 

i cribed a Las Judra 1 dra Dg (£ His Majesty’, or ‘King’ Rudra) who 
“was. killed in in battle by Samudra Gupta. The Nāga line thus 
continued up to the time of Samudra Gupta in "the _Vakataka | 
period. (The position of the Nava , Nagas, both chronological E 
and territorial, is accurately given by the Purāņas. They are 
placed between Vi(n)vasphàni (the Kushan an viceroy) who ruled 
in Magadha and at Padmāvatī and the Guptas of Magadha who 
are said in the Vishnu to have risen while the sa 
ruling. And this insertion is made in in the general histoi story oj 
Magadha which starts as a new section after the JL 
imperial h history. The Nava Nagas were not.only rulers of the 
United Provinces but also of both. eastern and western Bihar, & 
for. the Vayu and the Brahmanda, in all-their copies describe 

r p their capitals both a$ Mathurā) and (Champa? (* Champàvati * 
'—Bhagalpur). That the Guptas es 


1 Legally the Bharasiva-dynasty superseded the Vākātakas in the 
person of Rudrasena I (a putrikaputra), and the Vakataka imperial dynasty 
and rule ended with Pravarasena I from that point of view. 

2 There were only two Champās—ofe in Ai in Anga, now C now Champā- 
nagar at a distance of about 5 miles ICD NP and an old town 
with' Jaina temples to VasupBjya v who was born and died at Champa; 
and the other was in the hills now called Ch amb A: e 

—— 
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their own at (Ghampū? (as we shall see in Part III, below) is 
especially noticed | by the Puranas when dealing with the Gupta 


imperial system.’ The Gupta emperor there was substituting 
himself in the Bharasiva- -Vakàtaka system. 


29. The system of the Nà ga Government was a 
Naga Goverment. rouer ration consisting of (1) three 
main monarchical Ņāga fami- 
lies, one of which the Bhāra$ivas, was the imperial 
le ES with a number of gubernatorial families under them, 
por (3 I: a number of re p u bl lics. Two pnm Pa d - 
distinguishing d den titles of their own. The £ admāvatī 
d lynasty had the official designation—the Taka-vaméa, Í 


which is given in the Bhdvasataka, a book dedicated to lj 


„J Ganapati Naga ($31). The Mathurā family had the 


Goa Yadu-van$a, a, Which is given in the 
drama KGutadāmatobāja STARR the same time as the 
Bhāvašataka. The two titles incidently furnish ethnological 
data regarding the Nava Nagas. They were Yàdavas 
and had migrated from the Takka-de$a [in the Punjab ].2 
The Mathurā family never minted any coin. But the 


1 The Puranas are specially full on the Vākātaka and Gupta Empires. 
The chronieles of those periods seem to Tave been composed in the 
Vākātaka country where, i in the Vākātaka secretariat, the details of both 
could be easily available. Tho imperial system of the e Āndhras is also 

attempted in the Puranas by ri recording their feudatories [see Part IV, 
below], though not in such detail. Asin the case of the Vakatakas they go 
back to the > early Naga history. from the imperial land-mark of the merging 
of the Nagas linto the Vakatakas, so also in the Andhra history they go 
back to the origin, from the point of imperial succession to the Magadha 
throne. The Puranas have thus followed a system of going back to the 
beginning of a dynasty from a critical point and giving the earlier history 
of the imperial families. This they have done in the case of the Andhras, 
the Vindhyakas and the Nagas, and they would have done so regarding 
the Guptas if they could give their full history. Yet the earlier history 
of the Guptas is attempted in the Vishnu (see Part iii, $ 122 

2 See Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. II, p. 6 f. on the Takkas and 
Takkade$a, and p. 14 fi. on the Yādavasin tho samo area. Homa- 
dunako AN, his Abhidhana- Chintamani (IV. 25) equates Vahika with 
Takka. 
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Padmāvatī family did so from the beginning to the end. 
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H of the Bhārašivas. There was a ruling family at or near 
; 4. ( [ndrapura (Indo: Khera) in the district of Buland- 


6 * gelehabr. At Bulandshahr the seal of Mattila with a Nāga 
| m d: Mattila with a) 


d sic = A symbol (Šankha-pāla),' and without the title rājam was found. 
ae a | This Mattila has been identified by Growse and Fleet with 
N ; | the Matila of Samudra Gupta's inscription*. This area is 
RU described as the governorship ot Antarvēdī (western 
| Part of the land between the Gaūgā and the Yamunā) in the 
„AŠĪ| Indor plates issued by a Naga, ruler_of_the_name_of Sarva 
\\Naga, governor of Skanda Gupta.? Nàga-datta, Nàga- 
sena or Mat ila or their ancestors did not strike any coin, nor 
did any governor of Ahichhatra in the time of the Bhārašivas. 

At Ahielīhatra the ruler called Achyuta on his coins and ģjies- 
Achyuta Nandiin Samudra Guptas inscription, strikes his 
“coins for the first time, but that was under the Vākātakas, which 
indicates that the Vākātakas set up a feudatory family next- 
door to the Province of Kosala‘{Oudh], probably as a counter- 
poise against the Lichchhavis and the Guptas. As far as the 
Bhāra$iv agovernment is concerned, we find only two 


sovereign centres —Kā ntipurī- and _Padmāvatī. The 
seat at Champāvatī (Bhagalpur), given by the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda*; was evidently a subordinate seat, as we find no P 
coins of Champāvatī. As we shall see in.due course [$$ 132, 
140], in Samudra Gupta’s inscription the--Áryàvarta. rulers 
aré divided into two groups—one beginning with Ganapati 
Nāga, which is the group of the kings. killed in the first 
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1 See Part III on Gupta history ($ 140) LA., XVIII, p. 289, pl., 
where a conch_and a serpent are sculptured. Light radiates from-the 


serpent's body. qn 

2 I.A., XVIII, 289. 3 G.I., p. 68. 

4 Nava-N&kas [Nagas] tu bhokshyanti puri Champāvatīm nrip&h. 
P.T., p. 53. s 
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Āryāvarta, War of Samudra Gupta, and the other being the E 
group of those rulers who were attacked in or after the » second 
campaign and who are enumerated in territorial order beginning 

with Rudra Deva, i.e. Rudrasena the Vāk The first 
group is headed by¢ Ganapati N £9; he was the chief 
|sovereign among the Naga rulersi in the Vākātaka times, which is 
"confirmed by the Bhāvašataka. (8 31). The re republics in ^ in Malwā 

and Rajputana and probably also the Kunindas in the Punjab, 

who strike their respective coins in the Bhārašiva times, were 

also sovereign members of the Bharagiva Federation ($43). 


. $29 A. The Puràngs give to the Padmāvatī and the 
S Mathura Nagas—or, in view of the 


Naga Lines. PSS i 
agaes Vishnu, to the Padmavati-Kantipuri- 


Mathurā Nāgas—seven successions (p. 28 above). This is fully 
borne out by the "names gathered from.the coins and inscrip- 
tions as tabulated below. 


BHARASIVAS: Kāntipurī, c. 140 A.D... 
U J c TED 
j Nava ? Nica, (Year 27 on his coin) .. Founder of the Nava Naga 
KĀ ` [C. 140-170 AiD] Dynasty [Bhāra$iva]. 
US & VĪRASENA (year 34 on coin) .. .. Founder of Mathur& and 
[170-210 A.D.] Padmavati Branches. 
Padmavati Kāntipurī. Mathurā. 
—— ——— — 
(Laka Dynasty) (Bharasiva Dynasty) (Yadu Dynasty.) 


S) 


210-230 A.D. Buima|c. 210-245 Hava Naca | Name unknown. 


NAGA. (year 30 on coin) 

c. 230-250 A.D. SKANDA |c. 245-250 Trava NaGA | Name unknown. 
Nīca. 

c. 250-270 A.D. Bgrmas- |c. 250-260 BARHINA NAGA Name unknown. 
PATI NĀGA. (year 7 on coin) 


i [Vākātaka i Suzerainty begins c. 284 A.D.] 


| | c. 270-290 A.D. VYĀGHRA |c. 260-290 CHARAJA NAGA S UR 
| NAGA.l (year 30 on coin). 
c. 290-310 A.D. Drva|c. 290-315 A.D. Bnavaļc. 315-340 A.D. 
i N2AGA. NAGA. KĪRTI-SEHEŅA, 
: i c. 310-344 A.D.  Gaxa-|[c. 315-344 Rudrasena at|c. 340-344 A.D, 
À i PATI NAGA. Purikā.] NAGA-SENA, 

à 1 Cunningham read only * Vyaghra . .' but the plate [C.M.I., Pl. II, fig. 


22] shows * Vyaghra-Naga’. 
o 
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Gubernatorial Naga families. 


Ahichhatra | Antarvedifamiy| S rughna(?)| Champavati 
family. | "with capital, pro- family. family. 
bably at Indra- 

l $ pura (Indor 

ķi Kherā). 

? c. 324-344 A.D. |c. 328-348 ^ A.D. c. 328-348 Nāca- Names un- 
ACHYUTA Marina. DATTA. known. 
NANDI. 

[c. 348-368 Mahā- 
raja  Manrš- 
vara NāGa.] 


My reasons for assigning the above order in the succession g 
of the Padmāvatī kings are these: Ganapati Naga W 
is the last king; about his date we are certain from the 
date of Samudra Gupta. As he has left several thousands 
of coins—in fact, he has left the largest number of coins out of 
all the kings of Hindu times—we have to assign to him a long 
reign. The issues of his coins are also many (I have counted 
about 8). I have, therefore, given him a reign of 35 years. 
Bhima Nāga's coins immediately follow Vīrasenas; 
andS kandaNāga's coinage follows his. DevaNāga 
seems to have immediately preceded Gaņapati Nāga, for d 
they both add at times * Indra’ (A.S.R., 1915-16, p. 105) behind 
their names—Devendra, Gaņendra. Between Brihaspati 
Nāga and Vyāghra Nāga, the latter preceded im- 
mediately Deva Nāga, as both have the [ Vākātaka ] imperial 
wheel-mark [$$ 614, 1021] on their coins. 

In the Mathura dynasty, the last name, N ā gasena,is 
taken from the record of the conquest of Samudra Gupta. His 
seat, on the basis of Samudra Gupta’s inscription, which is dis- 
cussed in Part III below, seems to be, almost certainly, at 
Mathura. Kirtishen a is described in the Kaumudī-mahot- 
sava as a friend of Sundara-varman andas the father-in- 
lawofKaly&na-varman, son of Sundara-varman, who 
dispossessed Chandra Gupta Ifrom Pātaliputra. His date 
is discussed in Part III in the Gupta history [$ 133]. On the 
basis of that date Nāga-sena is given only 4 years and 
Kirtishena, c. 315-340 A.D. To complete seven successions 
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1 See also Appendix at the end, on the Durehā Pillar. 
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there should have been three more kings after Vīrasena at 
Mathurā. The Nāgasena of the Harsha-charita was a prince at 
Padmāvatī and not at Mathurā, and he probably flourished 
under the Guptas as he has left no coin at Padmāvatī. 
The Ahichhatra family is located from the coins of 
| Achyut wand the occurrence of his name in Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription, which I discuss in Part III. His coins bear the 
same imperial wheel-mark (C.I.M., Pl. XXII, 9) as the coin of 
Devasena of Padmāvatī (C.M.I., Pl. II, 24). I restore the 
territorial unit, the province of A n tar v edi, from the Indor 
C plates of Skanda Gupta's reign; issued by Sarva Nā ga, 
governor (vishayapati) of the Province (G.L, p. 70). I regard 
Indrapura [Indor Kherà] as its capital on account of its 
probable mention in the Brahmānņda as Surapura and on 
account of the antiquity of the place, where also the Indor 
plates were found. $ arva Naga was very, likely a des- 
cendant of Matila whom I discuss in Part III ($ 140). The 
location of Ni ga-datta of Samudra Gupta’s inscription is 
discussed in Part III ($ 140). His headquarters must have been 
at or near Srughna, in the Ambala district. His son's seal 
was found at Lahore (G.I., p. 282) who, in his time, must 
= have ruled as a Gupta feudatory or servant. The seat of 
Champāvatīis mentioned in the Vayu and the Brahmanda, í 
as ģ but names of the rulers have not yet been found. — 
30. As we have been dealing here with the Bharasi- 
va coins, I may discuss a coin which has 
Pravarasena’s coin Leen taken asa coin of Virasena but which I 
sen take to be a Vākātaka ‘coin, of of Pravara- 
sena I. It belongs to the same series as the 
j coins we have been noticing. Itis of the old orthodox Hindu 
i e type, post-Kushan in script and pre-Guptan in style. The 
coin is illustrated in the Catalogue of the Coins of the | Indian 
Museum by.Dr. Vincent Smith on plate No. XXII, fig. x no. 151 
It is read by him as * V (i)rasenasa ". He reads the *i' doubt- 
fully, and although he takes the coin on the whole as a coin of 
Virasena, _ yet he says that this i is subsequent to the coins of the 
earlier Virasena..” His estimate of fhe difference between the 


Virasena. 
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1 See Plate III herein. 2 C.I.M., p. 192, p. 197, n. 2. 
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two in point of time and the decision to take it as belonging to 
another and a later king is correct, but he is incorrect 
in reading . the name as ' Virasena’, I read the legend on the 
coin as Prgvarasenas|y]a, reading ‘Pra’ as the first letter in 
the left-hand bottom- corner, beginning the legend with it. 
And I also read as 76 [70, 6], below the name. On the 
‘obverse there is seated a female figure with a.jar in her right 
hand, which denotes that iti is the. figure of the River Goddess 
Ganges [cf. $ 17]. 1 In the ri right-hand bottom corner there is the 
Vakataka wheel which we meet at Nachnā and Jaso (see last 
App) — 
$31. The family history of Gan apati Naga has been 
yielded by a manuscript in Mithilā of a 
poetic work written in the reign of 
“Ganapati Naga ‘and dedicated to him. 
The author says that both * Vak’ (Sara- 


The Bhāvo-Sataka 
and the original Nāga 
home. 


‘ svati) and ‘ Padmdlaya’ (=Padmiavati) adore the Naga king 


: (Nagaraja) * whose name he gives in verse as * Qajavakira Şi Šrī. 7 (the 
*Elephant-faced Majesty ") Ndga’.* In one of the verses he 
says that by looking at ‘ Ganapati, ' the other Nagas feel afraid.* 
The king is called the overlord. of Dhara (Western | Malwa).® 

S SS 
His family is described as Laka van vamsa and his got tr a is is called 
Karpati. Neither his father, Jālapa, nor his grandfather, 
Vidyadhara, was king; he evidently succeeded from a collateral 

„line. The name of the book is‘ Bhava-sataka’ which con- 
sists of a little over a hundred verses, 95 v verses of which are 
mostly-on sentiments. Every verse is complete i in itself with one 
poetic idea, as in Amaru. Many verses, however, are in praise 
of $ivd who was die. ishta devatà of the author’s patron. The 
author’ s patron is described as of a severe and austere character, 


1 There is no ‘rayed crown’ on the head of the figure (C.I.M., p. 197), 


but it is the canopy (chkatra) part of the throne. See also $ 61 below on 
Vakataka coins. 
2-8 Jayaswal, Cat. of Mithilā MSS., Vol. IT, 105. 
ANIA- gä [rä] qzj AAS AAT | 
waht aaa -Painii fact gs d s 


4-5 qguwqu: wd ata mafa Wat: (80). rent! (62). 
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who did not take interest in - beautiful | women and who is 
noted to be of a warlike temperament and a veteran—war- 
rior. The book is printed in the Kavyamala series, Part 
IV, 1899, pages 37 to 52.1 But in the second gloka of the 
Kāvyamālā text the name of the king is wrongly given as 
Gatavaktra-Srir Nāgarājah,> while in the Mithila manuscript it 
is Gajavaktra- Šrīr Nāgarājah, i.e. Šrī GanapatiN&garàja, 
which led me to identify the king with Ganapati Naga. The 

Tàk Nāgas living near Jammu and elsewhere in the Punjab 
are ell known? Their royal race is mentioned by the chroni- 
cles of Rajputana, Chandbardai and Muhammadan historians. 
Their gotra Karpati is to be traced in the Mahā-Bhārata 
where we have the Five. Karpatas placed in the company 
of the Malavas in the Punjab- Rajputana region, evidently as 
repu blican communities. The] Nāga 1 family seems to have 
«t-door. neighbours the 1 Malavas who were 
worshippers of Karke ta  Nagijand had migrated from the 
Punjab to Rajpüteiá | (see Pt. III of this book, $$ 145— B 

7 31 AY The Ņandi-Nāgas, when they leave Padmā- 
vat and Vidišā in the Kushan period 
about 80. AD, migrate to the Cen- 
tral I Provinces ines ere they live re and nā rule. 
ih the security. of | mountain mac fasboesses | 
for~ over half a century. There~is a definite piece of 


been akin to their ne 


The Refuge of the 
Nagas from A.D. $0 
to 140 A.D. 


evidence x dits Cana occupation of the district Nagpur (C.P.), ——— 


The Deoli plates of the Rāshtrakūta" king Krishnarüja | Ir 
(E.L, Vol. V, p. 188) which was found within a few miles of 
Nagpur, the modern capital of the Central Provinces, and is 
dated in the Saka year 852 (040-41 A.D.) describes the gifted 
estate to be in the district of ‘ Nagapura-Nandivar. 
y dhana’. Now, both these names are connected with the 
Nandi-Nàgas, We find Nandivardhana much earlier than this 


1-2 On character see verses.70, 66, 62, etc. See Kūvyamālū text, 
verses 1, 98-100, where the family is described. 

3 Cunningham, -A.S.R., Vol. II, p. 10. For Takkdrikā a Bhatta 
village in Madhyade$a in the Middle Ages, see I.A., XVII, 245. 

4 See my Hindu Polity, Part I, page 156; M.Bh., Sabha, C. XXXII, 
verses 7-9. 
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C 
4 6 inscription, going back right to the time of the_Vākātakas 
X who were the immediate <£ successors of the Bhārašīva Nagas. 


Hs In the Poona plates "of Prabhāvatī Guptā, edited in E. 1. vol. 


VS XV, p. 39, the town of Nandivardhana figures. This Nandi 

Š vardhana has been identified by Rai Bahadur Hira Lal, as 

Q pointed out by Mr. Pathak and Mr. Dikshit in E.I., XV, p. 41, 
SS with Nagardhan; which is 20 miles from Nagpur.' The name 


Nandivardhana could not have come into existence under 
the Vākātakas_ or--the_Bhārašivas when the title Vand? had 
dropped, and would go back to a period before the Bhārašiva 
Tise. When the Naga _kings left Padmāvatī and. Vidišā they 
at the time bore the dynastic style Nandi. It seems that: 
the Nandi-Nāgas for about half a century y "made the country on 
Now OL = the other side of the-Vindhyas in the Central Provinces their 
osm place of refuge and I haven of freedom where the Kushans could 
<& not reach. This: migration of an Aryavarta dynasty into the 
heart of the Central Provinces had a ‘a tremendous effect upon 


ve the Erunt history. -which united. mē ui a pun 


r3 sors | the Vākātakas. From 100 A.D. up tc to. , 550 A. D. the Cente S, 

QS © Provinces- became absolutely interwoven and one with the” Vin-! UP 
S & e S digan" _Āryāvartā, ie. Bundelkhand—a unity which has ob- 
S ‘tained and come down: tooürown days. A Part of Bundelkhand 


and the Nagpur. part of the ancient Dakshinapatha have re- 

mained aHindustháni province, wholly become Nor 'thern in race, 

language and culture; and 1d Āryāvarta has been de o facto e extended 

Z up to the confines. of the Nirmal Trange, 2.) This is a legacy of the 

: e history of those. sixty years of the Naga exile, From Nagpur 


Aor \ up to Purika i (Hoshangabad) on | one side and through Seoni and 
E N x vet : Jabalpur on the other, they maintained touch respectively 

pr A lwith Eastern „Malwā (from which they had been dispossessed) 
is and with Bo Baghelkhand (Rewah) through which ultimately they 
reached the ( Ganges. — “his new home became. the second and 
subsequent home ‘of f the Vākātakas in the Gupta time and 
led to the enrichment: of  Ajantà, which had been throughout its 
main history under the influence and direct possession_of the 

1 Hira Lal, Inscriptions in O.P. and Berar, p. 10. Naga-vardhana= 
Nagardhana , 
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Bhārašivas and the Vākātakas. Thēa at t of | Ajanil i in the main, 


is the Nāgara (Bhārašiva) and Vākātaka art; Ajanta passed 


hands from_ the Sātavāhanas_ .to th 
about 250-275 A.D. 
$32. Up to the reign of Skanda Gupta there were some 


Me ; Nāga . feudatories, as Skanda Gupta is 
/ Later history of the 

Aa, NE described, to have dealt severely. with 
AAD md Nüga rebellion! Chandra Gupta II 


"married a (aga princess; Kubera-? Naga, who was mahádevi a: and 

the mother of her of Prabhāvatī _Guptā, and, if not. identical wi th 

\ Dhruva- -Devi, was probably the second y wife of Chandra Gupta. 

; | Al Nāga family of feudatories i Kotā) Rajputana, is found in , 


or Middle gv 2 The augs families ofthe Bastari inscrip- | 


rial to Hei name d the ee names > Nagpur and Na NONE 


dhana, and are the probable ren remnants of the eva occupa- 


—— S eee — —À el 


V. THE KusHAN RULE AT PADMAVATI AND IN MAGADHA 
(c. 80 A.D. vo 180 A.D.). 


33. The Purāņas, to complete the history of Padmāvatī 
and Magadha before the rise of the Nava 

Nàgas and the Guptas, insert the history of 
Vanashpara, spelt in the Puranas as Višvasphati(ka), Visvasphans 
and Virwaspháti where Kharoshthi n has been misread and 
misreproduced as 4$ as in the case of Kunūla misspelt 


Vanashpara. 


= 1 G.I., p. 59 (Junagarh, l. 3). 2 I.A., XIV, 45. 


3 Nagapura (present Nagpur) is found in an inscription of the 10th 
century. See Hira Lal’s Inscriptions in the Central Provigces and Berar 
(2nd ed.), p. 10; E.L, Vol. V, 188. For the Ņūgavarmšis of the llth and 
later centuries, seo his J.C.P.B., pp. 209-210 and references in that book 
(p. 196). Nagar-dhana, as pointed out above ($ 31A), is the, ancient.site of 
Nandi-vardhana, the 6own mentioned in the Poona plates of Prabhavati 
Gupta, and in the "Brigi inscription (Deoli plates). Itis now called 

. Nagar-dhana, i.e. “the A e Nag Vagas? Vardhana,” where Nagar stands for Nagar. 

4 Pargiter, Purana Text, p. 52, n. 45 and others on that page. 


5 Ibid., p. 85. 
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as Kušāla. Vinvasphati and Vi(n)vasphāņi stand for the name 
found in inscriptions at Sarnath, spelt as Vanashpara „and 
Vanaspara. We know from tw o ) Sarnath inscriptions (E.I., Vol. 
VIII, p. 173) that Vanaspara r baled as governor of the province 
wherein Benares was situated, under ther reign of Kanishka in bis 
year 3 3. Vanashpé ara (Vanaspara) was at that time only a 
governor {Kshatrapa), while his chief Khar rapallāņa was a Mahā- 
kshatrapa (Vigeroy). Vanashpara would have become a Maha- 


kshatrapa later. We may, therefore, place him at about 90 


sega ieies tik t ra BOA Reed» jun Se RIVERS AR pe 


is the period when the Vidisà Nagas must seek security in 
obscurity. 

34. This V &naspara was so important that his descen- 
dants, the «Banāphars | of Bundelkhand, 
retained military y reputation don down to the 
Chandeltimes. They were considered low in origin and found it 
difficult to marry into Rajput families and their position is low 
still to-day.. A dialect —Banàphari—in Bundelkhand goes by 
their name. Vynvasphàti established himself at Padmāvatī 
(according to the Bhāgavata) and up to Magadha (according to 
all the Purāņas). The Purāņas record that he was very brave, 
that he conguered capitals, i.e. from Padmāvatī to Bihar; that 
in war he was powerful like Vishnu; that he looked like a 
eunuch. The Purànas here anticipated the description which 
Gibbon, the great historian, gave to theHujiš; —— as they were 
almost destitute of beards, they never enjoyed. the manly graces of 
youth.or the venerable aspect ect of age’. Vanaspara evidently had 
a Hun-like, . Mongolian appearance. -His policy is specially 
noted. He made the population practically Brahmin-less 
(prajās ch-ā- brahma- A He depressed the high- Class 


Se TIRE Rr 


His policy. 


tions. “He abolished ‘the Kshatriyas de GEO e a new. Saline 
caste, He made his subjects -un-Brahmanical. The same 
policy was followed by the later Kushans, AS we shall see here- 
after ($ 146 B)—a policy. of social- tyranny, and religious fana- 
"sticism—both actuated by political motives. Vanaspara , created 
a new ruling or official class out of the I > Kaivartas (a low caste of 


aboriginal agriculturists, now called Kewat) and out of the 


A.D. to-120 A.D., for he seems to have had a long rule. This 


ET 


| 
| 
l 
i 
j| 
| 
, 
| 
| 
4 


> Scythic Pulindas, as opposed to the Indian Pulindas. They 
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Paiichakas, i.e. castes lower than the Südras—the untouchables. 
He imported [into Bundelkhand- to-Bihar] the Madrakagwho had 
their homé in the Punjab, and the Chakas and Pulindas or Chaka- 
Pulindas or Pulinda-Yavus'. The detail about the first class of 
men imported for administrative purposes from the north to 
the east is useful as showing the policy of importing mercenaries 
from one part of India into another. The Chaka-Pulindas are 
really Saka-Pulindas, Saka often being rendered as Chaka in 
India, e.g. in the Garga-samhità.? They are qualified as yapu- 
or yavu-Pulindas and are called Pulinda-yavu and Pulinda- 
abrākmanāņām.> In other words, they were non-Brahmanical 


seem to be the Pdladas or Pdalada-‘Shaékas who appear pro- 
minently in the fourth century and the beginning of the fifth 
century on account of their coinage and their acceptance of the 
coinage of Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta.’ 

35. This description of the rule of the Kushan viceroy 
gives us a great insight into the character of the Kushan rule in 
India. This is further confirmed by what we read in the history 
of Kashmir [the Rājataraūgiņī] about the Kushan rule [i,.1,1 e 


E In Besmir they stopped the prevalent worship oft 


vieni the > foreigner * Sakas ei ce equality y y with an. an A : 
orthodox, proud society organised. on exclusive, ethnic li lines, 
"These Miehehha rulers: feli the i ignominy which the Brahmanic 
system of society automatically imposed upon them, and they 


1 Pargiter, P.T., p. 52, n. 48: 
Vishnu: Kaiv 'arta-yad(v)u-Pulinda-abrahmananara ( "nyān) rajye 1 
sthapayishyati utsūdyākhila- -kshatra- a-jatim. 
Bhagavaia: karishyaty aparan varnan, Pulinda-yavu-Madrakan | 
prajas ch-abrahma- bhüyishthali; sthapayishyati darmatih | 
Vayu: uts&dya pārthivān sarvān, so 'nyān varnan karishyati | 
Kaivartan Paūchakūms chaiva Pulindan(a)brBhmanarns tathé |! 
Other readings: ‘ Kaivartyānāt akūris chaiva Pulindakén’, and 
* Kaivartān yapumaüin$ chaiva” (eto.). 
2 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XIV, p. 408. 
3 Pargiter, P.T., p. 52, note 35 and others. 
4 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 209. [There were Northern Pulindas, in. 
Afghanistan, probably, now called Povindah. See Matsya Pu., L13-41.]. 
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tried various means to destroy that social system which excluded 
them. The consequent agitation in Kashmir was great, and it 
is recorded that Gonarda III restored the Nāga-worship which 
the Turushka [ie. the Kushan] rule of Hushka, Jushka and 


Kanishka had abolished. 


tale, without understanding which we cannot understand the 


HISTORY OF INDIA, 150 A.D.—850 A.D., i 


In Hindustan we have a similar 


national movement under the Bhārašivas. 


36. 


ortho- 
dox monuments and 
Kushan social policy. 


Pre-Kushan 


Hindu Gods and 


rule. 


And we have! no trace of earlier 
orthodox monuments, although we know that orthodox motifs 
and orthodox architecture and orthodox ieonography had 
already been established facts before the earliest Buddhist monu- 
ments were erected. (That Hindu temples of various styles and 

adu Gods and Goddesses of various forms existed before 
300 A.D. is proved by their elaborate and scientific treatment 
in the Matsya Purāņa, and orthodox books are full of reference 
to them.’ In the face of that evidence there can be no manner 
of doubt that before the Gupta period the national art and 


[J.B.0.R.S. 


Of Buddhism and Jainism alone we have monumental 
evidence in the period. of the Kushan- 
Of the orthodox worship of the 
Hindu system we have no trace in monu- 
ments. 


architecture of the orthodox Hindus had reached a point which 
was not repeated in all its details in the revivalist period of the 


Bharasivas, the Vākātakas and the Guptas. 


This is established 


by the internal evidence of Buddhist and Jaina monuments 


themselves. - 
rise of the 


lover, „the Gandharva; 


Kondà stūpas, etc. 


To take One example: There was no scope for the 


psaras_ in sculpture on Buddhist and Jaina 
sepulehral memorials. But we do find the Apsara 


Na igārjuni 


The origin of the_Apsarā-motive is not ta 


be found in Buddhism and J ainism but in the Hindu texts (e.g 
in the Matsya Purāņa), which at least go back to the third cen- 
tury. Their treatment with citations of 18 3 previous authorities 


1 One exception is the five- faced lin 


which bears an inscription of the second century B.C. 


2 These have been ably collected b 


his book "The Hindu Images’, 


ngam at Bhita (A.S.R., 1909-10) 


y Mr. Brindaban Bhattacharya in 


© 


à with her , HE y* 
in loving attitude. a& the Bodh:Gaya ^, J 
railing | gate, at the Mathura. Jaina stūpas, at the 


V 


2 
$ 
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Shows that they must go back centuries earlier. "The Hindu 
texts lay down that the doorways must be.decorated with 
Gantlharva- -mithunas, the Gandharva.couples?, and that Apsa- 
| rases, Siddhas, Yakshas and others must be sculptured on the 
temples. 'The toilet. scenes at. Mathurā are of Apsarases in 
their characteristic, toilot- bathing poses which give them the 
name ‘water-nymphs’. Now, where did the Buddhists or 
Jainas get the Apsaras from; from where did the Buddhists 
and Jainas get their Gaja-Lakshmi; wherefrom did the 
Buddhists get the Vaishnavi carrying the Garudadhvaja? My 
O answer is, they got them from the orthodox Hindu buildings. 
: There they had become too stereotyped for the architect and 
the mason to ignore; without these motives and decorative 
icons no building could be regarded as a sacred building when 
the Buddhists started erecting their sacred monuments which. 
had to be in the style current in the country. Qn Hindu temples 
they all have a meaning, mystic (yogic) and- traditional, dating 
back to the Vedic age and Vedic conceptions and are intimately 
connected with the previous history of Hindu mythology, which 
faithfully descended down to the last days of Hindu sacred archi- 
tecture and ‘iconography. But they have no meaning with 
Buddhist and Jaina structures where they are mere architectural, 
conventional decorations, i.e. borrowed and repeated from ortho- 
dox Hindu buildings. "The orthodox buildings themselves of the 
pre-Kushan period are completely y wipedout. And, who destroy-- 
2o ed them? My answer is, the Kushan rule destroyed them. Tt 
d is recorded ? that one of the early Kushans destroyed t DM 
the Sacred Fire. and. raised in their places Buddbist temples, 
We see from the recorded policy of the Kushan viceroy DENS. 
suppressed | Brahmins and orthodox castes and made the popu- 


2 


Ca oun „Ray c 


1 The subject is treated in the Matsya Purana in*chapters 251— 
269, and the text is avowedly based on 18 named authorities (Ch. 251, 
| 2-4). From chapter 270, chapters dealing with history (Chs. 270-274) begin, 
which end about 240 A.D. The eighteen authorities will take back the 
science to about 600 B.C. at least, for its initial stage. 
2 Matsya, 257, 13-14 (re. Vishnu’s Temple): 
toraņān choparishtāt tu Vidyadhara-samanvitam | 
devadundubhi-sainyuktam Gandharva-mithunanvitam | 
3 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 15. 


| 
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lation practically Brahmin-less. Alberüni took note of the 
character of the Saka rule referring to the period of 78 A.D.: 
‘The here-mentioned Saka tyrannised over the country 
between the river Sindhu and the Ocean after he had 
made Āryāvarta in the midst of his realm his dwelling 
place. He interdicted the Hindus from considering and 
representing themselves as anything but Sakas.’ [ii. 6]. 
The Garga Samhita has a similar history to repeat: 


*'The king of the Sakas [was] greedy, very powerful, 


sinful..... ...... The terrible and the numerous Sakas 


their acts.’ (J.B.O R.S., Vol. XIV, pp. 404 and 408.) a 


Gunadhya in the first. century A.D. gives a similar des- 
= Se 
cription of their doings, the doings of the Mlechchhas, the 
XVI, 296): 

*(These) Mlechchhas slay Brahmins, interfere with 
sacrifices and other sacred ceremonies. They carry off 
daughters of hermits. Indeed, what crime do not the 
villains commit?’ (Kathāsarit., Bk. XVIII.) 


36A. How the Hindu nation looked at the Buddhist India 
Mahā-Bhārata on © the Kushans _is summed up in the 


social conditions, Mahà-Bhàrata, Vana- parvah,-chapters-188 
c. 150 A.D.-200 A.D. p pe 


and 190! .— 


1 Ch. 190 is mostly repetition of Ch. 188. It Seems that Ch. 188 
was the original text which was revised in the Shape of Ch. 190 and the 
name of Kalki introduced at the end which is not to be found in Ch. 188, 
and which was expressly borrowed from ‘the Purana by Vayu’ (Ch. 191.16). 
It is not to be found in the present Vàyu P., though 
prokta-Brahmanda Purana. The period (c. 
fixed by the rulers mentioned in Ch. 188. 


it is in the Vayu- 
150 A.D.-900 A.D.) is 


e 


£ 


> Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Luckno 
cs 5 sig : 
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e 


[made] the population lose their character and degraded in ^ 
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the utterings of the Vedas become futile, the Šūdras address 
(Brāhmaņas) with * Bho? (term of equality), while Brāh- 
manas address them with * Noble. Sir " (39). Citizens will 
lose character on account of the terror of the burden 
of taxation (46). They become addicted to materialism 
C ihis- -worldism "—aihalaukik am) which ministers to their 
= and blood (49). The whole world ld will be! ill be Mlechchhaniz. 
d; all rites and. sacrifices will cease e (190. 29). 29). The Brāh- 
maņas, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas will disappear; at this 
time all men will become one caste, the whole. world will 
be. Mlēchehhanized, men will no more „gratify the Celestials 
With éráddha or and with libations (4 (46). ins 


BS ee 
the worship of the Celestials, they (will worship _ bones». 


In the settlement of the Brahmanas, in the Asramas of the 
Great Rishis, in places sacred to gods, in sacred spots 
and in temples which had been dedicated to the Nagas— 
the land will be marked with fombs S) Edūkas °=1 = Buddhist 
stūpas) containing ing bones. ind oy will have no no temples 
dedicated to the Celestials.’ (65, 66, 67. ) 


This in places te ND with the description 
of India under the given in the Garga Samhita. The 
description seems to be a de m by an eye-witness. The 
times to which the description applies is fixed by the mention 
of the rulers—the Āndhras, Sakas, Pulindas, Bactrian (i.e. 
the Kushans), Abhiras—that is, the latter part of the Kushan 
times. I have said before that the Kushans destroyed the 


Hindu temples. This is borne out by this Mahā-Bhārata 


passage. The whole 

all castes were abolished d and practically c one caste was created 
Sráddha and other rites were suspended ; people worshipped 
eg a Hindu gods. The Varnasrama system 


sti 
had been superseded. Oppression resulted 1 fn loss of Chaat $ of character. 
AT 


Moral decay is set out at_length in the same chapters. 


1 Edūkān püjayishyanti, varjayishyanti devatah. Südraé cha pra- 
bhavishyanti na dvijah yugasamkshaye. Asrameshu Maharshīņām 
Brāhmaņāvasatheshu cha, Devasthaneshu chaityeshu Naganamalayeshu 
cha, Edūka-chinhā prithivi na devagriha-bhushita. (Kumbakonam 
Text, p. 314.) 

LJ 


^ 


£lindu world was turned into, Mlechehhas f 


oe 
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The Sakan rule aimed at denationalising the Hindus a and 
at t the paste GEO of their n national. p The as 


ad a i chome (m S onions Sio high cud the a “the hé custo: 
al culture and the trustee of national diberty. ty—the 
The Sakas were more afraid of 


dian of nation: 


the Hindu s “social - system than the arms of the Hindu rulers 
whom | they had already conquered. They aimed at sapping 
character from the common people by systematic terrorisation 
and proselytisation. The Garga Samhita says that they carried 
away one-fourth of the total population from the Siprà to their 
own capital, ie. Bactria. Their massacres are noted both by 
the Garga Samhita and in their summing up by the Puranas. 
They must have carried away as well great wealth from the 
country to Bactria. Their infamous greed was notorious. They 
systematically imposed a non-Brahmanical religious system on 
the Hindus. Hindu life, in short, was suspended. No book 
written between 78 A.D. to 180 A.D. is to be traced in the 
orthodox litérature of Northern India. It became, there; 
fore, imperatively necessary for the Hindus to undertake toy 
deliver their country from such a political and social scourge. | 


a 


VI. THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BHARASIVAS, AND THEIR 
EMPIRE. 


37. The undertaking to deliver the country from such a 
national calamity ($36) was shouldered by 
the Bhārašivas on the Ganges. Now, here 
we have to take note of the contem- 
porary motive factor which rules national undertakings in every 
human community and in every age and clime. That factor 
is the spiritual sentiment and the faith for the time-being. If 
the historian misses to read that, and merely attempts to 
record the catalogue of facts, he misses the bird and counts 
E the feathers. Tt is more than doubtful whether he can read 
: his facts correctly without reading the curves of national 
thought and sentiment. 


The motive-cult of the 
Bhārašiva time. 


1 See below, Pt. IIT, §§ 146B—147, 
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38. 'Then, what was the National Cult and Faith with 
ee 

which the Bharasivas entered on | their mission ? ? We find in 

that period everywhere— Siva. Siva rules over the actions of 


the Bhārašivas and continues to preside over the Vākātaka 
m) 


India. In their period even books on poetic sentiments, which 
ought to be devoted to love, were devoted to Lord Siva. 
National service of Hindu state-makers was always a solemn 
dedication to the Supreme Force which presides over human 
destiny. The dedication was made to a particular aspect 
of Him, to a particular temperament of His, according to the 
national temperament of the time. The presiding God to 
whom political service was this time dedicated, was the 
God of Destruction. The Bhārašivas called in Siva who 
stood up in Yoga for a partial Tàndava through his people 
of the Gangetic valley. We find Siva everywhere in this 
The air is surcharged with the belief that the Des- 
troyer Himself has founded the Bharasiva State, that He 
is the guarantor of the king and the people of the Bhāra- 
Siva kingdom. He has stood up to see His people free— free 
to follow their dharma, free to be their own masters, free 
to be in Āryāvarta, the land of the Āryas, their God-given 


home. This politico-geographical idea of ‘ Hopton of ue 


Hindu sovereign in Aryavart ta, which we may call 4 
is laid down in the V Mànava Dharmašāstra (II, 22-23), and is 
traceable from ihe time of Pataüjali (180 B.C.) down to 
Medhatithi [ākramyākr ramya na chiram tatra Mlechchhah sthataro 
bhavanti]? and to Visala-deva [1164 A.D.] as a living belief 
( Arydvartam yathārthan punarapi kritavān Mlechchha-vichchhe- 
danābhihļ.* This sacred principle had been violated, and 
He must set the wrong right. He must do it by His own 
method, by His own process, the dance of destruction. The 
Naga kings became Bhārašiva. They undertook to execute 
and they successfully executed that national dance of destruc- 
tion in the valley of the Ganges. ‘The names assumed by the 
Bhārašiva Nāgas—' Vīrasena, ‘Skanda Naga,’ ‘Bhima Naga,’ 


period. 


1 J.B.0.R.S., IV, p. 202. 
2 Tagore Lectures, Manu and Yajnavalkya, pp. 31-32. 
3 Delhi Pillar, I.A., XIX, p. 212. 
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4 Deva Nàga, 'Bhava Nāga'—all prove that sense of Šaiva 
responsibility and necessity which the time required. Their 
repeated asvamedhas, like the revival of the names of divine 
heroes, are records in themselves. A series of acts of valour 
continued, and repeated exertions resulted in progressive des- 
truction of the Kushan power in Āryāvarta. Soon after the 
rise of Virasena we find the Kushans 
Dharasiva Nagas’ pushed back as far as the neighbourhood 
| UE UEM 2e of Sirhind from the Gangetic valley. 
About 226-241 A.D., the Kushan king 
(Junāh= Yauvan)' had diplomatic dealings with Ardashir, the 
first Sassanian emperor, from Sirhind? By that time North- 
Eastern India up to the confines of the Punjab had been freed. 
This is amply borne out by the coins of Vīrasena which are 
found all over the United Provinces, and parts of the Punjab. 
The Kushans were so pressed by the Bhāraśivas that they ulti- 
mately sought the protection of the Sassanian Emperor Shapur 
(between 238 and 269 A.D.) whose effigy they had to stamp on 
their coins. Before Samudra Gupta, the greater portion of the 
Punjab as well had been liberated. The Mādrakas were strik- 
ing their own coins once more and negotiated peace with and 
accepted the suzerainty of Samudra Gupta. The hills up to 
Kāngrā once more were under Hindu rulers when Samudra 
Gupta appeared on the scene. Most of this achievement is to 
be credited to the Bhārašiva Nagas, performers of ten aávame- 
dhas; and the maintenance of that free inheritance for 50 years, 
with further progress, to the Vākātakas, who carried on the 
Bhàra$iva policy. 
39. To appraise the success of the Bhārašivas wo have to 
. imagine and visualize the immense pres- 
M RR ka cd tige of the Bactrian Tukharas whom we 
dico, euni the Bhāra- Cll to-day the Kushans. Here was a 
Siva boldness. power whose reserve forces were centredin 
theirhomeland in Central Asia and which 
was constantly fed from that centre—a power which had become 
firmly established from the banks of the Oxus up to the Bay of 


1 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 201. 
? V. Smith, E.H.I., 4th, Pp. 289, n. 
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i Bengal,! from the Jumna down to the Narbada,? and in the 
i] west, from Kashmir and the Punjab to Sindh and Kathiawād 
| and to the sea beating against the coast of Gujarat, Sindh and 
Beluchistan—a power which for nearly one hundred years had 
insisted on its divine right as the Son of Heaven (Daiva- 
putra) to rule over the Hindu humanity—a power which had the 
| established fact of an iron rule in its favour. That power now 
j to be challenged by a leader risen from obscurity, was a bigger 
| fact than the challenge by the subject Greeks against the mam- 
| 


moth Persian Empire. The Greeks had not been under the 

a direct administration of Persia, while the area now called the 

j x United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Bihar had been under 

| the direct imperial administration of the Kushans. It was not 

the question of merely throwing off a suzerainty, it was not 

the case of merely tearing off the veil of prestige hanging from 

a distance, but attacking directly a mighty power bodily install- 

ed in the country. The Bhārašivas did it and did it suc- 

cessfully. While the Satavahanas in the West were still strug- 

gling against the Saka power—the Sātavāhanas who had been 

emperors of the South for three centuries—the Bhārašivas at- 

| tained the result where the Emperors of Dakshiņāpatha failed. 

40. The Bhārašiva rule was marked with Siva’s asce- 

ticism. They have no grandeur, except 

the grandeur of their severe and austere 

undertaking. They ignore the imperial 

coinage of Kushans and revert to the old Hindu coinage. They 

assume no grandeur, unlike the Guptas. Like Siva, they have 

| a self-imposed non-richness. Like Šiva, they bestow and not 
i 
| 


Simplicity of the 
Bhārašiva Rule. 


partake. They give freedom to the Hindu Republics; they 
give them freedom to mint their own money and to live their 
^ own fulllife. Like Siva's domestie polity, they have a gaņa, of 


$ 1 Coins of Vasudeva were found in Pātaliputra excavations, A.R.A.S., 
E.C., 1913-14, p. 74. The Kushan and Pari Kushan coins would indicate 

their influence up to the Bay of Bengal, though beyond Bihar they seem 

to be limited generally by the Rajmahal Hills. The Orissa tradition 

a! about a yavana invasion probably refers to the Kushan yaunas. 

2 At Bheraghat a Kushan inscription has been found. 

4 8 Of. Alberūnī, II, 10, on the pretensions of the Barha-takin, ancestor 

Hi of Kanishka (J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 225). > 
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Hindu States, around them. They are the true Siva-made 
Nandi, the lord of the Gaņas. "They merely preside over a con- 
federacy of states and foster freedom everywhere. They per- 
form a$vamedhas, but do not become eka-ráf Emperors. They 
remain political Saivas and international ascetics amongst 
their countrymen. 

41. A worshipper of Siva is a worshipper of a symbol, a 
bindu. The Saiva worshipper would have looked down upon the 
Buddhist idol-worshippers as followers of a low cult.1 Whether 
the Bhārašiva did so or did not, we can be certain of one fact 
that Buddhism could not but have declined in the Naga coun- 
try, if for nothing else, at least for its political alliance with the 
enemy of the national civilization. It had become the foster- 
child of a tyrant and with the uprooting of the tyranny it must 
fall. This is the explanation of the decay of Buddhism 
which was so marked by the time of the early Guptas. 
The decay was in an advanced stage by the end of the Bhara- 
Siva period. Buddhism had become a denationalized system 
and assumed a non-Hindu character by its contact with the 
Kushans, in whose hands it had lost its spiritual independence 
and become a political instrument. The Buddhist Bhikshus in 
the Kushan period in Kashmir were felt, on the evidence of 
the Raja-tarangini, as a social nuisance and a load of oppres- 
sion. They must have been so felt also in Aryavarta. Saiva 
asceticism became a necessary antidote for a readjustment of 
society. The Sakas had weakened the character of the Hindu 
population ; Saiva asceticism was a necessary factor of correction. 
The greedy imperialism of the Kushans was destroyed; the 
Hindu people were purged of deteriorated morals. And when 
the task was done, the Bharagivas retired. Siva’s mission was 
complete, and in Lord Siva the Bhārašivas re-entered in spiri- 
tualtriumph. Unconguered till the last, untainted by any mate- 
rial selfishness, the true servants of their Lord and His people 
exit from the stage of history—a rare, honourable and noble 
finis which the Bhārašiva fully deserved. The Bhārašivas 


1 During the Naga-Vakataka period, the Ceylonese Buddhists trans- 
ferred the tooth-relic from Andhra to Ceylon (8 175). It indicates that 
Buddhist worship at the time stood discredited in India [cf. $126]. 
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re-established Hindu sovereignty in Āryāvarta. They restored 
the Hindu imperial throne and the national civilization and 
gave a new life to their country. They revived a$vamedha 
after a lapse of some four centuries. They restored the sanc- 
tity of the Mother Ganges, the river of Lord Siva, throughout 
its length by freeing her from sin and crime, and made her 
worthy to be sculptured at the doors of the temples of the 
Vākātakas and the Guptas as a symbol of purity.1 They did all 
this, and left no memorial to themselves. They left their deeds 
and obliterated themselves. 

42. The Nāga performers of the ten a$vamedhas, to put it 
in modern phraseology, the Nāga emper- 
ors, fostered the republies which covered 
the whole of [ Eastern and Western ] Malwā, and probably also 
Gujarat (Abhiras), the whole of Rajputana (Yaudheyas and 
Mālavas), and probably also a portion of the Eastern Punjab 
(Madras)—all connected territory, to the west of the valley of 
the Ganges. These were certainly free in the next, the Vakà- 
taka period, when Samudra Gupta emerges on the stage. The 
Malwa republics seem to have been formed by peoples and clans 
akin to the Nagas. Those around Vidišā were worshippers of 
Nāgas from early times, as the republican coins of Eran prove. 
Eran, the Airikina tow wn, is itself after the name Ai Airaka, a 
Naga, and the ‘fan c coins bear à M Naga (serpent) Agun The 
Malavas, near Jaipur, had founded their capital, Karkota 
Nāgara, naming it after the Naga Karkota, which now lies 
within the territory of the Raja of Uniyara—a feudatory of 


Nagas and Mālavas. 


1 The oldest form of Ganga in stone is at Jankhat (see Plate II here- 
in). The next one, together with that of the sister-river Yamuna we 
find at Bhūmarā; then those at Deogarh, described by Cunningham 
in A.S.R., vol. X, p. 104, Temple No. 5, where the figures are *canopied 
by a five-hooded Naga’. They are on the lower faces of the jambs, just as 
at Samudra Gupta’s Vishnu temple at Eran. The Nàga-canopy at Deo- 
garh is unique, nowhere repeated. Naga is unconnected with the mytho- 
logy of Gangā and Yamuna. The river motifs themselves are referable 
to the Bhārašiva period (see § 30) and its association with Naga lends 
strong support to that view. The Nāga-Gangā and the Naga-Yamuna 
signify the two sacred rivers of the Naga territory freed by them. 
Of: $ 86 on the conscious, political significance of the river motifs, 
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the Maharaja of Jaipur, about 25 miles E.-S. from Tonk. The 
word Vāgara itself in the capital Karkota Nāgara is connected 
with the word Naga. It is important to recognise this fact 
that the Naga monarchs and the republican Mālavas were, by 
their civilization and also probably ethnically, connected. Raja- 
Sekhara says that the Takkas and the people of Maru used 
apabhramsa idioms. As we have already seen, the family of 
Ganapati Naga of Padmavati was a T'ákta-vamáa, which means 
that the family came from the Takka-dega. Thus we see that 
Vē the Mālavas and the Nagas spoke the same dialect. It seems 
that with the original migration of the republican Mālavas 
from the Punjab, the Takka Nāgas had also migrated, and that 
the Nāgas themselves originally belonged to a republican 
jā community [the Five Karpatas] [$31], and that they were a 
is Punjab people settled in Malwa... 


i 43. The Naga emperors became the leaders of a move- 
| ment for freedom from the Kushan 
rule. TheMàlavas,theYaudheyas, 
1 and the Kunindas (Madrakas) all re-strike their coins in the 
jā Nāga period. It may be possible to discern on a minute 
study their connection with the Nāga coinage disclosing the 
symbols of hegemony or suzerainty of the Nagas. The con- 
nection of the Mālava republican coins with those of Padmāvatī 
a has been already realized and noticed. Dr. Vincent Smith 
jā says, ‘they (Naga coins) are closely related to some of the later 
l Mālava coins’.? The Mālava coins re-appear, after a break, 
about the same time as the Nāga coins of Padmāvatī, about 
the second century A.D.3 The Yaudheya coinage revives 
about the second century A.D., and the Ku ņinda coinage in 
the third century,® who are, evidently; the last to be liberated. 
In other words, the re-rise of the Yaudhe yas and the 
Māla vas is contemporaneous with the Nagas. 


Other Republics. 


1 The peculiar tree symbol with the side designs of the Bhārašiva, coins 
($$ 264, 26B) is met with on several republican coins of the period. 
2 C.I.M., p. 164. 
3 Rapson, I.C., pp. 12-13; Cf. C.I.M., pp. 176-177. 
4 C.L.M,, p. 165. e 
5 Rapson, I.C., p. 12, 
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j 44. The main blow to the Kushan power came from the 
Nāga emperors, but it is almost certain 
that on account of the confederate sove- 
reignty enjoyed by these large republics 
the Nàgas must have been helped in their campaign by these 
1 republican communities. The Naga empire was, what we may 
call, a Democratic Empire. In Magadha, the Kota 
dynasty seems to have arisen under them (Part III). The Gupta 
dynasty takes its root in the Nàga period, which the Purāņas 
| 

| 


Nāga Empire: its cha- 
racter and extent. 


expressly mention (Part III,$ 110). It should be noted here that 
the Guptas were also northern emigrants domiciled in the east 
(Part ITI, $112). The Kotas of Magadha and the Guptas of Pra- 
yāga were evidently subordinate members of the Nāga Empire. 
In Bihar, Champāvatī is noted by the Vayu and the Brahmanda, 
as a capital of the Nava Nagas. The Nagas extended their 
sway into the Central Provinces, a fact borne out by the 
subsequent Vākātaka history and the place-names like Naga- 
' vardhana, Nandi-vardhana, and Nāgapura. At Purikā, they had 
1 & capital in the heart of the Vindhyan mountains, as a. gate- 
way to Malwa. We may take it that, speaking roughly, the 
empire of the Bhārašivas included Bihar, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, Bundelkhand, the Central Provinces, 
Malwa, Rajputana and the Madra republies in the E. Punjab. 
The Kushans accepted the suzerainty of Ardashir just in the 
middle of the Bhārašiva period, 226-241 A.D., and they adopted 
Shapur's effigy on their coins between 238 and 269 A.D. This 
| was the result of the Bhārašiva pressure. Thus the ten aSvame- 
| dhas of the Bharasivas were not an empty rite... 
- 45. Apart from the asvamedhas which are symbols both of 
: a political revival and a revival of ortho- 
dox culture, there is independent evi- 
t dence of a revival of orthodox culture which marks a new era. 
The word Nāgara as in Karkota-Nāgara, is undoubtedly con- 
nected with the word āga and is a vernacular form, denoting 
a derivative from that word, just as in Vagar-dhana [= 
Nāgara-Vardhana] (§ 32). The architectural term ‘ Nāgara 
style? could not be explained on the basis of assuming its con- 
"ection with the word nagara (city). This style-name is un- 
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known to the Matsya Puràna which closes its historical data at | 
| about 243 A.D., i.e. before the close of the Naga period. But i 
it is known to the Māna-sāra, a Guptan or post-Guptan work. 
The style designated by the term Nāgara seems to be the | 
style made popular by the Nāga kings. In this connection, we | 
should notice the same term applied to Brahmins called | 
Nagar Brahmins of the Gangetic valley (Bulandshahar) } who 
became Muhammadan in Muhammadan times, and the term 
applied to the Jats called Nāgrā Jats near Ahi-chhatra.2 The 
former were Naga priests and *-r (a)’ is added to show their 
i connection with Ndga. The * Vesara' style, which again is j 
a vernacular term taken, like the Nūgara, from the vocabulary 
of the mason, is distinguished by its being in the * ornamental" 
style: Sanskrit vega, ‘dress’, * make-up’, Pkt. Vesa, besa, 
or ‘ornamental’ [vide Silpa-Ratna, ch. xvi. 50: * vesaram vesya 
uchyate’}.° In both Nāgara and Vesara, ra has been added 
to the base-word forming a vernacular derivative, as gatthar 
(‘bundle’) from ‘grantha’ (‘tie’). The base in Nāgara is thus 
Naga. Vesara was the type of religious buildings which was 
| * artificial’, ‘architectonic’. Nagara was that in which we i 
! mostly find the Gupta square temples, and the Vākātaka i | 
temple of Pārvatī at Nachnā, and the Bhāraśiva temple of 
Bhūmarā (Bhūbharā, see App. A.). It was a griha (* dwelling- 
house?) of one room (Matsya, 252. 51; 953. 2). 
The Naga antiquities have not been explored, yet we know 
that at Karkota Nāgara, the capital of the Mālava Republic, | 
thetrue type of also the vesara style existed. Carlleyle, in vol. , 


VI, A.S.R., at page 186, describes the temple which he ex- 
cavated and calls * peculiarly-shaped’ : = 


f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
H 


1 F. S. Growse, J.B.A.S., 1879, p- 271: * The principal residents of 
the town are Nāgar Brahmans by descent, though since the time of à į 
Aurangzeb, Muhammadan by religion, who believe that their ancestors 
were the priests employed by Janamejaya to conduct his sacrifice and 
thatin return for their services they had a grant of the township and the 
surrounding villages. 2 

2 Rose, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and the 
N.W.F. Province, 1919. Vol. I, p. 48. 

3 Compare Visikain the Hathigumpha inscription (E.I., XX, p. 80, 
line 13) for *architect*. Vesar (Besar)in Hindī is a nose ornament. 
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Chaunsath Joginī Temples at Khajurāho. 
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* This small temple is remarkable for having been composed al- 
most entirely of an exteriorly circular (or circularly many-sided) 
building, which probably once terminated upwards in a sikar (éikha- 
ra], and which contained within it a square chamber built of massive, 
rough-hewn stones; for the temple did not appear to have possessed 
either a pillared portico, or a vestibule, or antechamber. 

There is found in the period a sikhara style: on the square 
body [Nāgara plan] a four-sided sikhara Of this type, I 
have discovered a very small temple at Suraj Mau, which 
| though dedicated to a lingam, now outside the temple; is 
called the Nag Babé Temple. The small temples of Karkota : 
Nagara with Sikharas, were out of a class. The temple which  - E- 
I discovered at Suraj Mau has in its lower square portion : 
the perfect ‘ Gupta'-body, while the śikhara part is a sugges- 
tion of so many storeys rising one on the other, tapering 
in imitation of a mountain peak. Such shrines at Khajurāho 
of Chaunsath Joginīs belong to that class. Cunningham rightly 
dates the latter before the grandfather of Dhanga, i.e. about 
800 A.D. (A.S.R., XXI, 57). A glance at the two (the Suraj 
Mau Nag Baba)? and the Jogini shrines? will at once convince: 
( one that the Nāga Bābā is much older. Cunningham found 
at Tigowa foundations of 34 such small temples,* open on the 4 [MS 
east and closed on three sides, ie. like the Suraj Mau a 
Temple and of similar dimensions. He assigned them to the 
Gupta period, a date which he gave to the sculptures there. 
Smith after the publication of his History of Art, amended the 
date of the Tigowà remains by placing them in the Vākātaka 
ļ period, contemporaneous with Samudra Gupta. J found 

there numerous four-sided $ikhara pieces. The small sikhara 
3 temples at Karkota Nāgara would also go back, at the latest, 
to 350 A.D., after which date the Mālavas disappeared, and 
the deserted town yields no coins subsequent toethat date. 
| These small temples, remains of which were found at Karkota 


1 Of. Gopinath Rao, Iconography, ii, 1, p. 99, on Nagara plan: Naga- 
ram chaturasram syāt. See Silpa-Raina, XVI, 58. 

2 See Modern Review, August 1932. Suraj Mau is near Chhatarpur, 
C.I. 

3 T have not found them illustrated anywhere yet. [See plate II A. ] 

4 A.S.R., IX, 41-44. 5 J.R.A.S., 1914, p. 334. I agree; the —_ 
details there are in line with Nachnā. The place-name is Tigavā. || xi 
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Nāgara and Tigowā, were Hindu votive temples after the 
fashion of the votive stüpas of the Kushan period. Archi- 
tecturally thus they would follow immediately the Kushan 
period. A normal, as opposed to a * votive’, Sikhara temple must 
have been large. Sikhara had been an old thing; ‘ excellent 
Sikharas with carved interior’ are noted in the Hathigumphā in- 
"sorption (c.1 60 B.C.); their artists, one hundred in number, re- 
ceived land-grants from the Emperor Khàravela (E.L, XX, P- 
80, Insc. line, 13). The Nāgara śikhara was a particular, pro- 

bably a new, variety, which arose in the time of the Nāgas, i.e. 

the Bhārašiva dynasty, and after their name received a perma- | 

nent and wide name as : Nàgara'. The Vākātaka period, 
which follows the Nàga period, affords an example of the Nāgara 

Sikhara in the shape of its Chaturmukha Siva Temple at Nach- 
nā. Its Parvati Temple is an imitation of a mountain (par- 
vata) with caves and wild animals; while the Siva Temple 
-has the gikhara (Kailāsa). Both are contemporary, and both 
styles existed contemporaneously. The age of both are fixed by 

what we call ‘Gupta’ sculptures, that is, the temples cannot 

be post-Guptan, yet they are not Guptan.! The figures and E 
decorations on both were done by the same masons. The i 

Chaturmukha Temple has a tall śikhara with slightly curved — - d 

sides and having a height of about 40 feet. It stands on a | 

raised platform. Pillars and halls it lacks [App. A]. a 

$46A. The Bhūmarā Temple, discovered by the late Mr. 

R. D. Banerji, near Uch-hara (the Uchcha- 


d 
| 


E ces Temple kalpa of the inscriptions of the Gupta- A 
Vākātaka period), Nagod State, Western Baghelkhand, has HI ^ 
been assigned by him to the.ffth century A.D.? This temple is | 

1 Scholars have goneiinto wild guesses over the Chaturmukha Temple. £ E | : 
They hold that the éikhara temple of Chaturmukha is probably a later M 
building. They, however, forget that the two temples make one scheme, Fo 


and sculptures in both are by the same chisel. The buildings are in their 
original shape and material. They are parts of the same Scheme, to make 
Pārvatī, the Goddess living in the Parvata which is imitated on tho walls, 
while the Chaturmukha lingarh is installed under a Sikhara, denoting 
Kailāsa. They escaped the hand of the iconoclast, being in an out-of-the- 
way place. [See App. at the end.] 

2 Archeological Memoir, No. 16, pp. 3, 7. The Memoir illustrates 
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surely a Bhārašiva building. It is a Šaiva shrine. A large 
lingam, like the Chaturmukha at Nachnā, was established in 
the temple which is in the style followed in Samudra Gupta’s 
time at Eran. What connects this temple with the Nāga 
traditions is the peculiar palm designs. Palm was the Nāga 
emblem, which has been also found at Padmāvatī, one of 
the Nàga capitals. At Bhumarà we have whole pillars (pilas- 
ters) carved in imitation of palm trees (Pl. IV), a feature 
nowhere else found. I shall designate it a Naga (Bharasiva) 
motif. Scrolls of palm-leaf (fan) are used as decoration. Its 
human figures stand out classically. They express a fullness of 
life where nothing of the primitive or the decadent is traceable. 
They are entirely of a different technique, conception and 
execution, to what we are accustomed at Mathura. Here 
we have the real, old Hindu Art, practically come down : 
direct from the art of Bhārahut which is within a few miles vede 
of Bhümarà. To Bhūmarā, Bhàrahut is primitive, although 
in itself Bhārahut marks a decadent close of a preceding 
line of Hindu Art. Bhümar& supplies a missing link con- 
necting the Guptan Udaygiri-Deogarh with the past of the 
national orthodox art. "The national orthodox art seems to 
have survived only in Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand where 
the Kushan rule could not be sufficiently destructive. As there 
is very little difference between the Bhārašiva and the Vakataka 
culture—the latter being a continuation of the former, we 
may, with some confidence, assume that the national plastic 
art did revive under the Bhārašivas, which is attested by 
the Jankhat fragments for its early and independent existence. me 
The $ikhara before the Bhāra$ivas was a four-cornered spire,as 
evidenced from the * Bodh-Gaya’ plaque found at Pataliputra - 


at Mathurā'of about 150 A.D., to which Dr. Coomara 
drawn abtention. The Bhārašiva and Vākātaka $ 
the other hand, is a four-cornered spire over a 


the remains, some of which have now been removed to the In 
Caloutta. [See App. A. at the end hore on the date.] 
o 1 History of Indian and Indonesian Art, Pl. XIX. 
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sanctum, with a bulge in the spire. This post-Kushan new 
type of Sikhara is definitely datable in the Bhārašiva, period, 
and we may call this style the Naàgara Sikhara. 

47. The šikhara style goes out of fashion in the Gupta. 
times in stone temples. But the Nagara type asserts itself in 
the Gupta period itself more in brick. In medieval architec- 
ture, there is a combination of the pillar and the sikhara, of 
the square and the round plans, i.e. of the Nāgara and the 
Vesara types, the Nāgara type predominating. 

48. There was a Nāgara style of painting. That was also 

H vx evidently connected with the Nàga period, 

gara painting. 5 WD cone : 
ee but we are not ina position to distinguish 

it yet. I should not, however, be surprised if one day it is 
discovered in some distinctive style amongst our old frescoes of 
Ajanta. Ajanta became part of the Naga Empire about 
250 A.D. 

49. It is certain that the Nagas did not discourage 
Prakrit. On their coins they use Pra- 
krit. Rājašekhara, though later, noted 
the Takkas for using apabhraméisms. The official language, as 
before the Kushans, remained Prakrit. They were democratic 
in politics, and they remained so in the matter of language. 

49A. In the same way the script name Nāgarī is to be 
explained. I think, the origin of this 
name lies in the Naga dynasty under 
whom originated the headed type of writing, evidence of the 
existence of which we get from the time of Prithivishena I 
in the inscriptions of Nachnā and Ganj. In the Vākātaka 
inscriptions the letters are bound with a box-like heading which 
was reduced to a line in the Nāgarī script beginning from about 


Language. 


Nagara script. 


1 Of. Cunningham, on Gupta brick-temple at Konch, A.S.R. XVI, 
plate 17, p. 52. : 

2 I emphatically disagree with the new view propounded in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X VII, P- 362, that the Nachnā and Ganj inscriptions 
belonged to Prithivīsheņa IJ. I have carefully compared the scripts, and 


itis impossible to hold that they can be later than the fourth century A.D. 


‘The view of Fleet on the age of these inscriptions was perfectly right. 


Prithivishena II's plates clearly show that the Nachna Prithivishena 
flourished long before. [See 61A for the Vēkātaka inscriptions. ] 2 
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800 A.D. The name Nágari seems to have been applied to 
what is called the box-headed seript of the fourth and early fifth 
centuries. It is significant that the box-headed writing is 
found exactly where the Nàga government was most prominent, 
viz. in Bundelkhand and the Central Provinces. In the Central 
Provinces before the Nàga period, we have a Kushan inscription 
found at Bherāghāt which is in the ordinary Brahmi script. 
The peculiar box-headed writing, therefore, came into existence 
after the Kushans and before the Vākātakas. We can confi- 
dently date it in the Naga period. 

90. The Ganga and Yamuna motifs and their connexion 
with the Naga period have been noticed 
above. The motifs continue in the Vaka- 
taka period (§ 86) and are carried down to the Gupta art and 
further down to the Chandel art.! 

51. In the next big period, i.e. the Guptan, we find a 
sudden change in a social matter. Bull 
and cow are declared in Gupta inscrip- 

tions to be sacred and not to be killed. The beginning of this 
cult is probably to be dated in the Naga period. The Kushans 
used to kill bulls and cows.? The Bhārašivas had the bull as 
their sacred symbol, with which they identified themselves. 
With them the sacredness of the bull probably became univer- 
sal in their empire, punctuating the difference of their age from 
the last political period when the bull was freely slaughtered 
for the kitchen of the Kushans. In the Gupta period, the kings 
take pride in being protectors of the bull and cow, emphasizing 
the character of their own rule as contrasted with that of the 
Kushans. The foundations of modern Hinduism were laid by 
the Naga Emperors and that edifice was reared by the Vaka- 
' takas and elaborated by the Guptas. 


Ganga and Yamuna. 


Sacredness of the Cow. 


o 


1 Cunningham, A.S.R. XXI, 59. The gate mentioned by Cunning- 
ham is now at the Museum gate, Kbajur&ho. 
2 See below on Kushan rule in the Gupta Section ($ 146 B). 
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PART II 


The Vākātaka Kingdom (248 A.D.-284 A.D.): 


The Vākātaka Empire (284 A.D.-348 A.D.) 
with an Appendix on the Later Vākātaka 
Period (348 A.D.-550 A.D.)' 


* Vakataka-lalamasya kramaprapta-N ripa-ériyah.'—[V&k&ataka Seal.] 


. VII. THE VikiTAKAS. 


52. From the Vākātaka inscriptions the following facts 
are well-established. A dynasty, which 


Eno Vekatákesiand i yoke for its name Vākātaka, came into, 


their importance. 


< existence about a century before Samudra 
em E ETC TERTII LM 
«o ~~ Gupta'sconquests. The first king of the dynasty w was Vindh.-.. 
Ae s yasakti?, a Brahmin. Their gotra was Vishnu-vriddha—a : 
Bo s A subdivision of the Bh Bhāradvājas. The second king of the 
EU dynasty was Pr avarasena; the kings coming after him all 
| P ynasty was Lravarase B 
ex assume their regnal 1 names ending i in "senā: Pravarasena, son 
f gs of Vindhyašakti, to be known hereafter as Pravarasena I, 


"P gpinot only performed four asvamedha sacrifices but also assumed 
4 the title of Samrat, i.e. the Emperor of India. He had a long 


ed 

„w A d 

A 2AU y reign, so much so that his eldest.son Gauta am īputr ra could 
1 poo not succeed him, but his. grandson Rū ud adr ase: sena I succeeded 

A Z 


him. His son Gautamiputra was. uu “a Brahmin lady, which 
is clear from his name. But Gautamiputia hin himself | Was married 
„to the daughter of the Bhāraši va king Bhav ra Naga. a—a 


Au K Kshatriya. The son of this union was Rudrasena, grandson of 


Pravarasena I and Bhava _ Naga. We have to call him 
24 Rudrascna T, as names were repeated in consonance with 


4 d AG the orthodox Hindu law—a practice also followed by the 
ZN XE Guptas. Rudrasena’s son was Prithivishena I, by whose 
2 


time the family had existed for 100 years : 


L The later history of the Vākātakas [348 A.D.—550 A.D. Jis included 
owing to its cultural importance and for its not having been treated before. 


2 This seems to be an assumed name, an abhisheka-nama, after the 
name of the country of his rise. 


5 


sas 
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1 * Varsha-Satam-abhivardhamàna-kosa-danda-s&dhana- ? 
meaning : 
* —whose treasure and means of government had been 
accumulating for a hundred years ’—(Fleet, G. I., p. 241). 


This Prithivishena, whose political wisdom, heroism and good 
government are praised, subjugated the king of Kuntala, 
which was the name for a part of the Karnataka country and 
the Kadamba kingdom, with which we shall deal later. 
«Ru drasena I II, “son of Prithivishena I, was married to the 
daughter of Chandra Gupta II, Vikramaditya, whose name 
(was Prabhava "tī Gupta, born of the Empress Kub era 
Nā & | gà, a princess of the Naga dynasty. Prabhavati Guptā 
ruled as regent after the death of her husband Rudrasena II, as 
guardian to her minor son Yu varāja Div&karasena who 
was in his thirteenth year when the Poona Plates were issued 


by the Queen-Mother, and subsequently to another son called 


Damodarasena-Pravarasena who succeeded Divākara- 
sena and who issued a charter in his nineteenth year, which has 
come down to us.* The double name Damodarasena-Pravarasena 
proves the practice that these kings had two names, one the 
pre-coronation, and the other the coronation name which in the 
Champa (Cambodia) inscription is called the Abhisheka-ndma.> 
Similarly the Gupta Emperor Chandra Gupta II had two names, 
one Deva Gupta and the other Chandra Gupta.* Damodarasena- 
Pravarasena would have assumed kingship when 25 years of 
age, as that is the age laid down by the Sastras for obtaining 
coronation. Prabhavati Gupta had thus a regency of about 20. 
years during the minority of her two sons. Neither Prabhāvatī 
Guptā nor her son when he came of age, ever used the Gupta 
Era. We may, therefore, conelude with certainty that the 
e position of the Vākātakas was such as the Gupta Era was 
not required to be used in the Vākātaka dominions during 
the reigns of Chandra Gupta II and his successors. Although 
the nuoc after Samudra Gupta were in in the Empire . 


1 Tho Chamak, Dudia, and Bālāghāt plates (See $ 01A. ). 

2 Second Poona plates. T.A., 53, p. 48. 

8 Champa, by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, p. 157. 

4 J.B.0.R.S., XVIII, p. 38. 5 Hindu Polity, II, p. 52. 
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of the Guptas, they were full sovereigns. From the Ajanta_ 
inscriptions and the Bālāghāt. plates it is also clear that they 


had their own feudatories a and they 3 made war and peace c on 
their own “account. They subdued ‘the kings of Trikūta,_ 
Kyntala, the Andhras, etc. and kept them as theif feuda- 
tories. Their kingdom commenced in the western portion 


Jot vs ds Bundelkhand _hegins, 


lia Ba and with thecTrik üta. KOR which was situated 
in, northern Konkan, they were | also. masters of the northern 
part of ü the ie Maratha country, up to the seà. “They were next- 


door to Kuntala, ie. Karņātaka, and the Andhra country. 
VTheir direct Tule covered” all the land on the table- le-land of the 
Vindhyas and the “valley between the Vindhyas -and the 
Satpura with the Maikal sal range. They controlled the passage 
through the Ajaņtā ghais t to the South. Their feudatory 
empire included S. Kosala ar and Andhra, Western Malwà and 
Northern Hyderabad | (887. 73 ff.), ‘apart from their Bhāra$iva 
inheritance. They had thus a very large kingdom under their 
direct. control, which in the reign of Samudra Gupta. had been 
reduced, but which in the next reign was fully restored and re- 
vived, and very likely it _was,so restored in the reign of. Samudra 
Gupta | himself, as Prithivishena I waged war against the 1 newly 


constituted Kadaka TET and reduced i its king to E 


ey Thoi es remains noy uninterpreted without 
the aid of dd of the Purāņās and without. reference to the history. of 
Indi un under the Bh Bhārašiva, empire. With their aid we shall 
now relate the Vākātaka history. It is really the history_of 
India for over half a .century which we have to call the 
Vākātaka Period. Tts importance is very great, both for 
the period and as explaining the rise and course of the next 
imperial period, i.e. of the Gupta Empire. The Gu "uptas merely | 
took over the empire already established by Pr ravarasena sena I, 
~ both territorially ahd culturally. If there had been n no 
gj Vākātaka I Empire, there would have been no Gupta Empire. 

| — 54. Pravar asena I was the first king who superseded 
the old orthodox imperial title of Dvirašvamedha- Yà ain 
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* Performer of Two Asvamedhas,’ which had been revived 
some five centuries before, after a lapse 
of several centuries, by Pushyamitra 
Sunga, Emperor of Aryavarta, and by 


Position of Pravara- 
sena I. 


Šrī T Satakarmmii, Emperor of Dakenina patha The Em- 


also Brdespdi eani ritual open only to Brahmins. Along 
"with them he performed Vajapeyas and several othēr-Vēdic 
sacrifices. Unlike the Bhāra$ivas, he assumed the title of 
Samrāt, to which he was fully entitled as he seems to have 
brought the South also under his control ($8 82, 176), and 
achieved a result which had been unachieved after the imperial 
Mauryas. A great portion of northern Dakshinapatha, we find, \J 
becoming integral part of his dominions. 


55. It is possible, though strange, that the empire of the 
Vākātakas should not receive up to this 
time even a line in modern text-books 
on Indian history//but. it is not possible 
for the Purànas not to include the dynasty. of Vindhyagakti 
and Pravarasena in their Ghrolidles It was not a small 
thing to perform Four A$vamedhas, and assume the title of 
Samrat bringing oneself in line with Māndhātā and Vasu. _ 
The Puranas, which register even the foreign dynasties in India, 
could not have missed Pī TAVArasenà. and his family. And, as a 

matter of fact, they have not missed them. After registering 
«the fall of the Tukhāra) ie. the Kushan dynasty they 
immediately g give the dynas t of the Vi ST i which. 


pss 


The Purāņas and 
Vākātakas. 


son is vasa Pra T ra. That nameis is described : asa véase 
name’ and it literally means ‘the great-hero'. His Vājapeya 
sacrifices are recorded by them and one edition of the Yayu 
Purana which is really the original Brahmāņda,' instead of 
reading Vājapeyareads Vajimedha, i.e. ‘ Horse-Sacrifice , and the 


1 e Vayu of Pargiter agrees fully with the Brahmanda of Dr. Hall. 
The present printed text of the Brahmāņda is an amended edition. 
Brahmanda MSS. are so rare that neither Mr. Pargiter nor I could find 


any. 


Pe 
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word is put in the plural [ Vajimedhais cha] which means, accord- 
ing to Sanskrit grammar, that he performed three or more 
Horse-Sacrifices. His reign is given as one of 60 years, which as 
being long, stands corroborated by the Vākātaka inscriptions 
and by the fact of his four a$vamedhas which must cover, on 
account of the protracted nature of the sacrifice and the 
intervals necessary, 40 to 50 years. Three facts completely 
establish the identity, viz. (1) the period of the rise of Vindhya- 
Sakti and. Pravira which comes in the Purāņas before the 
Guptas and after the Tukhāras, (2) the name of the founder of 
the dynasty being identical, (3) the vajimedhas (Horse-Sacrifices) 


56. That the Vākātakas were Brahmins admits of no 

3 doubt. They did Brihaspati-sava sacri- 

TP Origin 4 as fices, which are intended for and open to 
the Vākātakas. 2 

^ Brahmins only. About the exclusive 

character of Brihaspati-sava the tradition never changed. Their 

gotra, Vishnu Vriddha, is a Brahmin gotra, still surviving in the 

Maratha country.? Then, Vindhyasakti is expressly called 

dvija or Brahmin [dvijah prakāšo bhuvi Vindhyaéaktih]? As 


problem to the Viņdhyan country, and their further localization 
fixes the exact.spot. The Vindhyakas, i.e. the Vākātakas, arose 
on the river or in the country called Kilakil& (Kilakilayam). 
One might have thought of identifying this river with the 
tyān, _the Ken of the maps, but no room for speculation 
is left, as my friend Rai Bahadur.Hiralal has himself seen the 
Kila la—a. small river near Pannaj-having & bad reputation 
or its unhealthy water.* We are thus brought to the very 

1 Pargiter, P.T., p. 50, n. 85. 

2 | am thankful to Professor D. R. Bhandarkar for this information, 

3 A.W.S.R., Vol. IV, pp. 125 and 128 fn.— Plate LVII. 

4 A full description of the river is now supplied to me by Mr. Sarada 
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area, Ajaygarh-Pannā where the earliest Vakataka inscriptions 
are found, that is the district of Ganj-Nachnā. The Bhāgavata 
Purana, in describing the Vidi$ā Nā igas and Pravir raviraka, 
calls. the whole ‘group ‘the Kilakila kings” —that 
is, it treats Eastern Malwā--[Vidisā] and Kilakilā as one tract, 
or Eastern Malwā as included in Kilakilā. The location of 
the dynasty in Bundelkhand is thus unanimous. 

57. Let us now take up the history of the word Vakateka. 
The phrase ‘ Vākātakānār Maharaja-Sri—so-and- so, does not 
mean that the king so-and-so is the king of a people called 
Vakatakas, but only means the Maharaja so-and-so ‘of the 
Vakataka Dynasty’. The plural form Vākātakānāri 
simply means ‘of the Vakataka dynasty ', as in the case of the 
Kadambas the expression Kadambānārh and in the case of the 
contemporary Pallavas, Pallavāņa* (Pkt. ‘of the Pallavas ’)— 
* Bhāraddāyo Pallavana Sivakhamda-vamo '—swhere * of the Palla- 
vas ' stands quite independently? ' This i is, therefore, not a tribal 
but a personal dy. nasus name. (The form Vākātaka means * of 
ithe place “Vakata” or“ "Vakāta”, is as in Samudra Gupta’ 8 
inscription, Maha: Kāntāraka, Kausalaka, , Paishthapuraka, etc. 
signify (f of Mahakantara’ , ‘of Kosala’, ‘of Pishthapura’).* 
The dynastic name T'raikütaka is an exact parallel. I found an 
ancient village called Big ga}, in the northernmost part of 
ihe Orchhā State, , 6 miles È neon Chapters of the British district 
of Jhansi. Its neighbouring village—a village called Bijaur—is 
(often mentioned with Bāgāt, as Bījaur-Bāgāt. It is situated in 
the Tahraulī tahsil of ( Orchhà. It is between vum rivulets, 
"Kaynā. and Dugrai, which fall into the Betwa. It is à a large 
and ancient Brahmin village, mainly peopled by Bhagaur 
Brahmins. The village is believed to be of Dronacharya, 
the famous military Brahmin mentioned in the Mahā-Bhārata. 


Prasad of Satna, Rewah, from which I find that I crossed the river twice 
in its search without knowing its name. It runs through Panna. One 
crosses it on the way from Nāgaudh to Panna. It is a thin 
[See p. 8, n.] 

1 I.A., Vol. VI, p. 26. 2 E.I., Vol. I, p. 5. 

3 In editing the Balaghat plates of Prithivishena II, Kielhorn em- 
phasized this point. E.I., Vol. IX, p. 269. 

e 4 G.IL., p. 234. 
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There are two large caves there which were described to 
me to be about 25 yds. X30 yds., and I was told that there 
were also o sculptures there, which from the description given to 
„me wóuld appear to belong to what we call the Gupta age. 
| The place has never been visited by any archeologist. A 
thorough exploration may result i in the find of inscriptions and 


jother valuable relics. 
(Eos t 


57A. It seems that the Brahmin who according to the 
Purāņas was the first anointed king and the founder of the 
dynasty and who assumed the appropriate appellation of 
Vindhyasakti, adopted the name of his town as his dynastic 
. title. That the town of Vākāta is of ancient origin is proved 
| bye ilgrim's inscription 2b _7 umaràvati7 where a common 
citizen, about 150 B.C., describes. himself asa Vakataka, le. as 


\ an_original ‘inhabitant of Vakata.} The town might have 
borne even in those days the ‘proud military tradition claiming 
association with Droņāchārya, who, like the Vākātakas, 
was a Bhāradvāja Brahmin. 

58. The older Puranas do not mention the caste of the 
Vindhyakas, but the Vishnu Puràna has 
fallen into a confusion by a misreading 
of the Matsya text. The Matsya Purana 
after closing the Andhra list and giving the dynasties contem- 
porary with the Andhras, says in Chapter 272, verse 24,— 
teshūtsanneshu Kālena tatah Kilakilé 1 nripāh. With this line the 
Matsya closes its chronicles and then enters from verse 25 
onwards on a description of the * Yavana? rule, which means 
here the Kushan. ule (Yauna, Yauvan?). 'The Vishnu reads 
the first line of that description along with the Kilakilā ilā kings, 
the next line of the Matsya.- being bhavishyantiha Y avanā dhar- 
mato kamato’rthatah. The author of the Vishnu paraphrases 
these two lines in these words— teshüchhanneshu Katlakilā 
Yavanā bhūpatayo bhavishyanti mūrdhābhisīriktas tesham Vin- 
dhyasaktih,’. In this the Vishnu is not followed by the Bhaga- 
vata, and the commentator of the Vishnu gives another reading 
and explains it correctly that Vindhyašakti, according to that 


1 E.I., Vol. XV, p. 267 (Inscription No. 27). 
2 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 201. 


* Kilakila Yavanah 
a wrong reading. 
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reading, was a Kshatriya (4.e., Hindu) chief. The other reading 
is thus given by the commentator—' Vindhyašaktir-mūrdhābhi- 
shikta iti pāthe Kshatriya-mukhya ityarthah’. This variant reading 
did not make VindhyaSakti a member of ‘the Kailakilà Yava- 
nas'. The mistake is obvious, being caused by reading the word 
Yavanāh of the next line of the Matsya along with the Kaila- 
kilah. It should be noted that it is not a consistent, but only 
an occasional, reading. The commentator did not find the 
statement that the Kailakilas were Yavanas in all the manus- 
cripts of the Vishnu Purana. He found it omitted in some, as 
Mr. Pargiter has found it omitted in his h. Vs.! It seems that 
making the Kailakilas into Yavanas was a later emendation by 
some reviser of the text of Vishnu who consulted the Matsya 
text. Evidently the original edition did not have Yavanas 
here, and it is a later addition. 

59. The Puranas in detailing the rise of Vindhyasakti 
state that Vindhyasakti arose from the 
Kilakilā kings. Here it is clear that the 
Puranas mean the Nagas who at that time were prominently 


Vindhyašakti. 


connected with Kilakilā, as their name changes from * Vidisa_ 


Vrishas ' to *Kilakilā Vrishas’, e.g. Vayu: 
~~ tach-chhanena cha Kālena tatah Kilakila-Vrishah 
tatah K(a)ilakilebhyas cha Vindhyašaktir bhavishyati 


* * * * * 
"Vfishān Vaidešakārns chāpi bhavishyamé cha nibodhata 2 


The Bhāgavata similarly describes the later Nāgas, com- 
mencing with Bhuta Nandi, as the kings of Kilakila : 


Kilakilayarn nripatayo Bhüta-Nando'tha Vaūgirih 
Sigunandié cha tad-bhrātā Ya$o-Nandih Pravirakah? 


The Purāņas treat Pravīra as coming in the line of the 
Kilakilā Vrishas, i.e. the Bhārašivas of Eastern Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand. 


1 P.T., page 48, f.n. 82. 

2 Vayu, verses 358-360; cf. Brahmanda, verses 178-179. 

3 Verses 32-33. The Bhāgavata omits the statement of there having 
bgen kings between YaSah Nandi and Pravira. 
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The meaning of the statement that Vindhyaśakti arose 
from the Kilakilā kings is that he arose first as their re- 
cognized feudatory or a full-fledged member of their con. 
federacy. That he was constitutionally in a subordinate posi- 
tion is proved by the fact that the official deeds of the Vākā. 
takas omit him and begin the line of their independent kings 
with Pravarasena. It is only in the family history [kshitipānu- 
pūrvī] given in the Ajantà cave inscription [Cave no. XVI), 

that Vindhyasakti is described as the founder of the Vakataka 
vamša (Vàk&taka-vama-ketuh). From the description it ap- 
pears that Vindhyašakti, whose strength grew in great battles 
and who by the valour of his arms gained (a kingdom) and 
became the banner of the Vākātaka dynasty and who remained 
a strict_ Brahmin) throughout ‘his career (chakara punyeshu 
parar prayatnam), was ‘primarily a general of the - Kilakilā 
‘Vrishas) His adoption of the name of his native town as his 
‘dynastic title shows that he had been an ordinary citizen and 
had no royal pedigree behind him. He takes patriotic plea- 
sure in connecting himself with the Vindhyas and with Vākāta, 
his home. ‘Vindhyagakti’ itself is obviously an assumed 
regnal name. He seems to have made large conquests in 
Andhra and ^Nàishadha-Vidürà countries (8875, 76A). 

60. The capital from which Pravarasena I ruled was 
Ohanak& ($24), and the Purāņas imply 
that it had been in existence already ; he 
is not called its founder. It seems that it was founded by 
Vindhyašakti, if not by the N agas [$ 24, n.]. I am inclined to 
identify the connected site of the ancient fortified town now 
known as Ganj-Nachnā with the Chanakā or Kāichanakā of the 
Vākātakas. Its strategic position implies that it was built bya 
newly-founded power, and may justify the assertion conveyed 
by the name Vindhyašakti that the Vindhya was really his 
strength. The position of Ganj-Nachnā as described by 
General Cunningham is as follows: : 

“The small village of Nāchna is situated 2 miles to the 

Nest of the town of Ganj, which is 26 miles to the S.-E. 


Capital. 


l lic Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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many remains of brick buildings on the rpad from Ganj to 
Nāchna. The people say that Ķūthara [the name of the 
fort a& Nachnà] was a great city in former times, and that 
it was the capital of the king of the country. The site of 
Nāchna is still called Khas Küthara ............. There 
is said to be a tunnel from the fort of Ķūthara_to the 
Satna or Gorena-nala which flows past M Nāchna, an and joins 
the Kiyān or Ken river, 11 miles to the S.-W. of Ganj.... 
The position in the entrance.of a valley had the 
great, advantage of offering a safe retreat into the recesses 
of the Vindhya Hills on the east, west, and south, in case 
of dns sā 
ready, of^ (Pārvatīanā ES which have. fie figures of 
Ganga pal Ne Yamunā on their doorways. Ganga and Yamuna! 
come to be peculiarly Vakataka motifs inherited from the 
Bharagivas. The site is also known for three inscriptions-of 
the reign of Prithivishena. I. The temples are unique in the 
history of Indian architecture and sculpture, marking the 
beginning of what we call the Gupta Art. All these inscrip- 
tions are in Sanskrit. 


VIII. VĀKĀTAKA RECORDS AND CHRONOLOGY. 


61. From coins we get the names of the two Vakataka 
emperors—Pravarasenal and Rud- 
Vakataka Coins. rasena I, grandson and successor of 
Pravarasena I ($$ 52 ff.). We do not find 
any coin of Vindhyašakti, father of Pravarasenal. Vindhyasakti 
was a subordinate king under the Bhāra$iva Naga emperors, and 
probably no coins were struck by him. The coins of the two 
imperial Vakatakas, which have been identified here, had been 
missed before owing to their not having been read properly Or 
not read at all. I have already discussed the coin of Pravara- 
sena I ($ 30) which probably belongs to the Ahichhatrā mint. 
The successors of Rudrasena I came under the suzerainty of the 
Guptas, who, as a rule, did not allow any subordinate coinage. 


1 Cunningham, A.S.R., vol. XXI, p. 95. The correct spelling is 
Nāchanā, not Nāchnā. 
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Butevidently there was an exception made in the case of Prithivī- 
shena I, the son and successor of Rudrasena I, who got his son 
Rudrasena II married to the daughter of Chandra Gupta II. 
It seems that we have his coin—in the small, neat coin with 
a wellexecuted bull figure on the reverse, reproduced by Dr. 
V. Smith on plate No. XX, as fig. no. 4, in * his Catalogue of the 
Coins in the Indiam Museum’. The obverse which bears the 
well-known tree of the Bhārašiva coins (Kosam mint) and the 
representation of a mountain, has a Brahmi legend. It was 
read by Dr. Smith (p. 155) as Pavatasa, ‘of Pavata’. The 
first letter, however, is Pri, not Pa: the riis at the bottom of 
the letter. The second letter is a conjunct with a [v] below a 
Guptan th (which has a clear dot in the middle); there are 
traces of i-mark on the top; it is to be read as th [v] 4. The 
letter read by Dr. Smith as ta is $ with an e-matrā on the top 
The next letter is ya. The whole name seems to be: 


Prith|vyisena — Prithvishena. 

There is a figure at the right-hand bottom corner of the railing 
which reads as the figure 9, i.e. the coin is dated in the 9th 
regnal year. The is the hooked, i.e. the Gupta variety, which 
as well as the other letters all agree with the early Gupta forms. 

In the same classification (‘ Coins of Kosam’) Dr. Smith 
has illustrated another coin on the same plate (XX) as fig. 
no.5. This has not been read by him. It has the same five- 
branched tree but in an idealized and conventionalized form, 
and has the same mountain representation as on the coin of 
Prithivishena I (fig. no. 4).* The mountain is evidently the 
Vindhya Hill. It has the same Vakataka wheel which is 
inscribed on the Durehā pillar and on the Vākātaka inscriptions 
at Ganj and Nachnà and also on the coin of Pravarasena I 
of the year 76 ($ 30). The reverse has a lean bull facing a 
dhwaja or standard as on the Pallava seals (S-L.I., II, p. 521).3 


1 See also Plate III herein. 

2 This coin being larger, the mountain is larger but the shape is 
exactly the same as on fig. no. 4. ` [My reproductions of these coins are 
smaller than their original size.] I have used casts in reading them. 

3 The bull is walking to the standard, while the bull on the Pallava 
seal is recumbent; on the earlier Pallava seal in E.I. VIII, 144, the bull 
is standing and there is the makara-head standard. 
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Vākātaka Coins. 


Coin of Rudra [ Sena I. ] 


Coin of Pravarasena. 


[C.1.M,, PE XXIL] „XX.5] 


Coin of 'Prithv[i]shena' 


[ C.I. M, Pl. XX. 4] 


J. B'O. R. S., 1933. 
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On the top of it, there is probably the bracket of a makara- 
head—the standard of the Ganges. Above the bull, there is 
a figure with a halo on a pedestal, probably a representation 
of Siva as in the Pallava seal. "The obverse has a legend on 
the margin above the wheel It reads Rudra; the top of the r 
has a box-head and the head of d is thickened. To the right 
of the mountain there is the figure of 100. I take it to be 
the coin of Rudrasena dated in the year 100. It is allied 
to the coins of Pravarasena I and Prithivishena I by its dare, 
the Gangetic symbols, the mountain, the tree, the bull, and 
the wheel ($ 30). 

The other Vākātakas have no coins. 

§61A. For convenience of reference I note below all the 
Vākātaka inscriptions published up to this 
time, arranging them in their chronologi- 
cal order :— 

Prithivīsheņa I.—(a, b, c) Three short dedicatory 
inscriptions [same text] on stone pieces, to mark the 
erection of pious buildings at NACENĀ and Gans, by the 
donor Vyāghra-deva, under the reign of Prithivi- 
sheņa I. The donor was either a member of the family 
of Prithivīsheņa or an officer or a feudatory of Prithiyi- 


Vākūtaka Inscrip- 
tions. 


sheņa. The inscriptions bear the royal wheel-mark. 
—G.L., p. 233, nos. 53 and 54 at Nachna, E.I., XVII, 12 
(Ganj). ; 

Regent Prabhavati Guptā.—(d) Poona Plates of 
the Regent Queen Prabhāvatī Gupta [daughter of h 
Chandra Gupta II and of the Mahadevi Kubera-Nàg&], || 
mother of Yuvarāja Divākara-sena, dated in the n 
year 13th. The gift was made from Nandi-Var- i 
dhana, in the Nagpur District, G.P.—E.1., XV, 39. 

Pravarasena I J.—(e) Caamak Plates of Pravarasena II, 
son of Rudrasena II and Prabhāvatī Gupta, daughter 


1 I think, the bracket-shaped makara standard acquired the name 
makara-torama. The ‘bracket’ is still called ¢odt or tori (set) in the 
"United Provinces. The Patna Museum possesses an ancient miniature 
standard of makara-torana in bronze, upholding a chakra. lt was found 
near Buxar. 


a 


a 
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of Deva Gupta, dated in the 18th year, issued from 
Pravarapura. The plates were found at Chamak, in the 
district of Illichpur, Berar, and relate to Chamak 
(Charmanka) in the Bhojakata kin gdom.—G.I., 
p. 235. 

(f) Sgonī Plates, found at Seoni, C.P., of Pravara- 
sena II, dated in the 18th year of his reign. It relates 
to a property in the Illichpur Distriet—G.I., p. 248. 

(g) (Second) Poona? Plates of the reign of Dāmodara- 
sena Pravarasena (= Pravarasena IT) of the year 19th, 
by Queen-Mother Prabhàvati Guptà, Mahādevī, wife of 
Rudrasena II, mother of Mahārāja Šri Damodara- 
Sena-Pravarasena. The gift was made at Rām a- 
giri (Ramtek, near Nagpur, C.P.)—I.A., vol. 53, 48. 

(h^) Dupta Plates of Pravarasena II, dated in the 23rd 
year, issued from Pravarapura, found in the Chhindwara 
District, C.P.—E.I., vol. III, 258. 

(i) Patna Musruw Plates of Pravarasena II ; frag- 
mentary; no date; the plates came from Jabalpur, C.P., 
to Patna.—J.B.O.R.S., XIV, 465. 


Prithivishena II.—(j) Baricnir Plates of Prithivi- 


sheņa II, son of Maharaja Sri Narendrasen a, who 
was the son of Pravarasena II. Prithivisena II's 
mother was the Mahādevī Ajjhità Bhattarika, 
daughter of the Kin g of Kuntala (Kuntalddhipati). 
The plates are a draft ready for engraving a gift on the 
blank portion; no gift is recorded. They were found in 
the District of Bālāghāt, C.P.—E.I., IX, 269. 


Devasena.—(k) Inscription in AyanTA CAVE TEMPLE, 


No. XIII (Ghatotkacha Cave) by Ha stibhoja, minister 
of King Devasena, [inscribed] in the reign o f Deva- 


Sena Vaka taka* (Vākātake rājati Devasene). The 


minister was a southern Brahmin whose genealogy 


is_given; he dedicate the. cave-temple to Buddhist 


faith.—A.S.W.I., IV, 138. = 


1 Tt should be called Riddhapur plates—see Hira Lal, Inscriptions in 


C.P. and Berar, 1932 


» P- 139. Riddhapur is 26 miles from Amaraoti. 


2 Buhler has wrongly ascribed a later date to this. 


* 
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Harishena.—(/ AzAwTA inscription (No. 3 of Bühler) 
in Cave TEMPLE no. XVI, of the reign of King Hari- 
sheņa, son of Devasena who abdicated in favour of 
his son Harishena. Devasena was the son of the son 
(name lost) of Pravarasena II. The first part of the 
inscription (verses 1 to 18) is the family history (kshiti- 
pānupūrvī), the * duupūrvī (order of succession) of the 
Kings’ of the Vakataka dynasty, beginning with | Vindhya- 
Sakti. The second part (verses 19 to 32) is devoted to. 

| the ‘pious f foundation itself, the construction and gift of 


| 5 the Cave-Temple, a Chaitya, to Buddhist worship, by the 
: Nez ve minister (Varāhadeva), son of Hastibhoja who had 
Pk S^ been the minister of Devasena.—A.S.W.I., IV, 124. 


(m) ĀJANTA CAvE TEMPLE inscription, no. 4 of Bühler, 
by & family of feudatory kings subordinate to King 
| Harishena. It gives their genealogy for 10 genera- 
tions and records the construction of the Cave Temple 
(no. XVII) and its dedication to Lord Buddha. It is 
dated in the reign of Harisheņa 'who did what was 
good for his subjects’ [*paripalayati kshitīndra-chandre 
Harisheņe hitakāriņi prajānām'].—A.S.W.I., IV, 130, 1. 
21.—A.S.W.I., IV, 128. 


There are two more records—stone inscriptions—which I 
regard to be Vakatakan and which I shall discuss here later 1. 
62. The Vākātaka genealogy, as constructed from inserip- 
Vēkātala Genealogy. _ tions and the Purànas,-stands thus [the 
i members enclosed (in round brackets) did 


not succeed as Vākātaka kings] :— 


z 1 One of them is the Durehā (Jaso) pillar; see the App. A (end). 
This expressly mentions the dynastic name, and is the earliest in script. 
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VINDEYAŠAKTI, king [mürdhabhishikta]. 


PRAVARASENA I, the Pravira, Emperor: ruled for 60 years. 1 


| l | 
(GAUTAMIPUTRA) (2nd son) (3rd son) (4th son)  ; 
(ruled as a sub- (ruled as a sub- (ruled as a sub- 
ing) king) king) 


RUDRASENA I, the Infant, succeeding as a Bharasiva grandson and a 
Bhārašiva king and ruling at Purik? under the 
guardianship of his paterpal grandfather Pravarasena, 
and later on Succeeding Pravarasena, at Chanaka, a 
contemporary of Samudra Gupta. EET EE 

PĶITHIVĪSHEŅA I—contemporary of Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta II, 

conquered ihe king of Kuntala. 

RUDRASENA JI=(m.) Prabhāvatī Guptū, daughter of Chandra Gupta IL 


A Ya 


and Mahadevi Kubera-Naga, 


(DIVĀKARASENA, died as Yuvarāja 


2E DĀMODARASENA-PRAVARASENA 
"in or after his thirteenth year) 


[PnavanasENA II] known 
to have ruled, from inserip- || 
tions, for at least 23 years im 
at Pravarapura in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, evidently a 
new capital founded after tā 
his name. I 
| BaT 
NARENDRASENA [name lost at Ajanta—sueceeded at the age of 8], name i 
given in Balaghat plates as NARENDRASENA=m. E 
Ajjhita Bhattārikā, Mahadevi, daughter of the king | 
of Kuntala; he was obeyed by the feudatory lords of = 
| Kosalā, Mekalā, and Malava. E 


ecce S i 


PĶITEIVĪSEEŅA II DEVASEN 


A, the ease-loving (bhogeshu yatheshta-chesh- 


ij 
[rescued his *sun- | tah), handsome king, who abdicated in ii 
ken family ’] j favour of his son Harisheņa. | 
~/ HARISHENA, conquered Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, 
Kosala, Triküta, Lata, Andhra.............. whose 
minister Hastibhoja excavated the Cave Temple 
XVI at Ajanta and presented it to Buddhist 
monks. : 
The confusion respecting the succession of Devasena and 3 
. . his son Prithivishena II, caused by two records—the Ajanta I^ j 


inscription of.cave XVI of the reign of Harishena and the 

E draft copper-plates of Prithivīsheņa II, disappears on a proper 

a construction of the words used in the plates which I have 
discussed under the history of the Later Vākātakas. 

68. Devasena's description in the inscription, incised 
E is me during the reign of his Son, marks the 
2 a ons: inscription with the stamp of truthful 

a : recording of fact by contemporary offi- 
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cers and composers. The handsome king, *who was accessible 
to all his subjects like a good friend” was given to a life of 
ease and pleasure, he resigned kingship in favour of his son 

| Harisheņa, saw him anointed king, and dedicated his life 
completely to pleasure. 

64. In the Vākātaka chronology the one fixed point ac- - 
cording to the inscriptions is the contem- 
poraneity of Chandra Gupta II with Pri- 
thivishena T and Ridrasena II. Another 


Fixed Point in Vākā. 
taka Chronology. 


x me is that pee m Emperor, had been dead Cd 
and gone before Samudra Gupta. launched on his imperial 1) Ca Ta 
career, as we do not find his name there, Samudra Gupta es : 
made the kings of(* the Forest C Country)” adjoining the Ganga- 

| | Yamuna, Dodb, his own governors 1 and ba.” undoubt- 


edly means i that/ Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand /passed under 


———————— 
him. Who was, then, the Vākātaka king at the time whose 
jfeudatories in the (findhya  countzg) were snatched away by 
pene Gupta ? erm his conquests are to be taken to have 
come after Pravarasena, and as the fourth Vākātaka king 


| (Prithivisheņa I) ruled over the whole of the Vākātaka terri- 


tory and his son was married to. Chandra , Gupta Vikramádi-. 
tya's daughter, the Vākātaka contemporary of Samudra Gupta = 
must have been the king succeeding Pravarasena and preceding 
Prithivishena, i.e., Rudrasena I, whom we may identify: y) 
confidently with R udradeva, the. leading king. of Argasarta n 
in the list of Samudra. Gupta ($ 139). © 
65. But, we get more data and more help from the Purā- 
nasin the matter of the Vākātaka chrono- 
logy. The Puranas give only 96 years to_ to 
the dynasty of Vindhyašakti, out of 
which they assign 60 years to the Infant and Pravarasena [Pra- 
vira] together, and consequently 36 - years would belong to 
Vindhyaéakti. In other words, with "Rudrasena I they close the 


dynasty. We can, therefore, say with confidence, t that Rudrasena " 
came in conflict with Samudra Gupta and disappeared from the 


Purāņie Data on 
Vākātaka Chronology. 


1 G.L, p. 13. 
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4 Pr xe b 
i x” „scene. The Wāyu'and the Brakmanda give 96 years for the & 
jj N CN : passing away of the empire (bhūmi).* The Vāyu uses the verbin š 
H EN = the plural when it mentions the 60 years and thereby seems to E 
1 A refer the 60 years to both ; its verb [bhokshyanti'] instead al 
i d of being in the dual, is in the plural, which is a Prakritism, as 


pointed out by Mr. Pargiter (P.T.,p.50,n.31). The Bhàgavata 
does not mention and count the Infant at all. Samudra Gupta 
seems to have immediately on the death of Pravarasena start- 
ed this campaign, and the imperial power of Rudrasena I was 
broken on the battlefield of Allahabad or. Kaušāmbī which 


resulted in the death of the important members of his con- 2 i : 
federacy, viz. Achyuta, Nà gasena and also probably | 
Ganapati Naga | 


66. The Purāņas thus close the Vindhyaka dynasty, 
while they regard the Guptas as still running by leaving them 
unnumbered and by not giving the total of their reign-period. 

_ Thus, by summing up the imperial Vākātaka rule, they place it 
before the rise of the Gupta Empire. The 96 years of the Purā- 
nas as the total of the Vindhyaka (Vakataka) imperial period 
is confirmed by the Vākātaka inscriptions which mark off the 
reign of Prithivishena I by the statement : who belonged to an 
uninterrupted succession of sons and sons? son, and whose trea- 
sure and means of government had been accumulating for one 
hundred years? (Fleet, G.I., p. 24). The coin of * Rudra’ of 
the Kosam series, with the characteristic Vākātaka wheel, 
bears the year 100 [§ 61]. Rudrasena thus completed the 100th 
year of his dynasty, and had a reign of 4 years. 

67. The Vishņu and_Bhāgavata give two totals, one of 
100 years and another of an uncertain figure: 56, 6 or 60 (1), 
the reading being corrupt. "The manuscripts of the Vishnu 
read ‘ varsha-satam shat varshani’? and : varsha-satam shag 
pancha varshāņi', and the Bhagavata reads *varsha-satam 
bhavisyanti adhikani shat?.? It Seems that after writing 
varsha-satam something else was written which has become un- 
intelligible. There was no reason to repeat the word varshāņi 


1 Cf Allahabad inscription whero prithivi (1. 24) and dharani mean 
‘India’ and * Empire’, 
2 See part III below (§ 132 fi.). 3 P.T. 50, n. 30. 
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in the Vishnu after varsha-satam. The editors or copyists of the 
Vishnu had two figures before them, one of sixty for Si$uka- 
-and-Pravira, and another for the family of Vindhyagakti, 100 
years or 96 years. Ninety-six plus sixty, they made into 
* varsha-satdni shaš pañcha’ or °‘ shat’, evidently, 100 and 56 or 
100 and 60 were contracted into 106. It should be noted that 
they neither give the 60 of the Vayu and the Brahmanda, nor 
the 96 of the Vayu and the Brahmanda, and in place of these two 
they read 106 or 156. We, therefore, take 100 or 96 as the figure 
for the duration of the independent Vākātaka rule and 60 years 
for Pravarasena and Rudrasena. Rudrasena I by himself, as a 
king and not an emperor, seems to have had a reign of 4 years 
(100, ‘ varsha-saiam’, against the 96 years, i.e. the difference 
between the different data of the two sets of the Puranas). 

68. "The Puranas give another important chronological 
datum. They, after closing the rule of the Satavahanas about 
238 or 243 A.D.? and their contemporaries the Murunda-Tukha- 
ras (closing about 243 or 247 A.D.5) mention the rise of Vindhya- 
gakti. Taking, therefore, the start of Vindhyašakti at 248 
A.D., we get the following results from our combined data of 
the Puranas and the inscriptions : 


^. Vindhyaéaktii a .. 248-284 A.D 
/9. Pravarasena I 25 .. 284-344 A.D. 
j3. Rudrasena I 60 .. 844—348 A.D. 
/4. Prithivishena I a .. 348-375 A.D. 
‘5. Rudrasena II a .. 375-395 A.D. 
/6. Prabhāvatī Guptā as regent for— 
(a) Divakarasena .. -. 395-405 A.D. 
and (b) Damodarasena-Pravarasena II 405-415 A.D. 
7. Pravarasena II (on majority) .. 415-485 A.D. 
/ 8. Narendrasena (succeeded at the age 
of 8) Er Šo .. 435-470 A.D. 
(9. Prithivishena II Gu .. 470-485 A.D. 
i10. Devasena (abdicated) .. .. 485-490 A.D. 
11. Harishena .. T .. 490-520 A.D. 


1 Legally from one point of view the Vakataka dynasty ended with 
Pravarasena I [$ 28, n.5]. 
2 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XVI, p. 280. 
z 3 Ibid.,p. 289. 
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69. The above chronology which is primarily based upon 
the Purànas, verifies itself with the known 
historical data we possess, namely, the 
reign of Chandra Gupta I and the reign 
of Samudra Gupta. Chandra Gupta cap- 
tures Pātaliputra with the help of the Lichehhavis, both accord- 
ing to his coins and the Kaumudi-mahotsava. The reigning 
dynasty of Magadha which must have been a member of the 
empire of the Bhārašivas, coming into existence about 250 
A.D., is dispossessed by Chandra Gupta I. Chandra Gupta I 
strikes his coins in the name of the Lichchhavis from 320 A.D.,} 
that is, he defies the overlordship of the Bharagivas and their 
successor Pravarasena I. His coins have about 9 issues [in his 
two provinces—Kosala and Magadha] which will cover a rule of 
about 20 years. This again supports the statement of the Kau- 
mudi-mahotsava that the child of Sundaravarman had escaped 
with his nurse to the Vindhyas and was recalled to Patali- 
putra by the City Council of that Capital and was crowned king, 
which according to Hindu constitutional law, would take place 
after completing the twenty-fourth year. The Kaumudī-mahot. 
sava and Samudra Gupta’s inscription both prove that before 
the time of Samudra Gupta, the Gupta dynasty had been dis- 
possessed of Pātaliputra. That there was a breach between the 
imperial coinage of Samudra Gupta and that of Chandra Gupta I 
is indicated by the fact that Chandra Gupta I’s coins have 
never been found in association with the imperial Gupta coins. 
The period which Samudra Gupta occupied as a small raja, 
living in Saketa or between Benares and Sāketa, is determined 
by his coins of the Tiger type. On these coins he is described 
merely as * Raja Samudra Gupta’. He had not yet adopted the 
Garuda standard or any of the figures which appear on his 
imperial coins. The reverse bears the figure of Ganga standing 


Corroboration from 
the early Gupta 
history. 


1 His previous coins, it seems to me, are found amongst the so-called 
Paūchāla coins illustrated by Cunningham in his CAI., Pl. VII, figures 1 
and 2. These coins really belong to the Kosala series, as Dhanadeva, 
one of the kings of the series I have proved from the Ayodhya inscription 
(J.B.O.R.S., X, p. 202 [204]) to bea Kosala king. The legend on the above 
coins [no. 1] reads Chamdra-guptasya, and not Rudraguptasa as Cunning- 
ham read it. The style is purely Hindu, unlike his Lichchhavi coins. 
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on a Gangetic dolphin ($isumāra). Ganga and Yamuna were 

the imperial marks under the Vakatakas. Gangāis found on the 

Bhārašiva coins and also on the coin of Pravarasena. It seems 

to have been adopted by Samudra Gupta in his feudatory 

capacity as an imperial Vākātaka mark, which is not repeated 

in his own imperial coinage. There are very few coins of the 

Tiger type, yet from the examples found, we are sure that there í 

were at least two issues of this coin. In the Tiger type coins, R 

Samudra Gupta has not assumed the imperial armour-robes p 

like his father, which also shows that Samudra Gupta assumed 

> the humbler rôle of an orthodox Hindu raja of the United Pro- 

vinces, quite in line with the other feudatories of the Vakatakas. 

Dating Chandra Gupta I cir. 320 to 340 A.D. and assigning 4 

years to the two issues of the Tiger type coinage of Raja 

Samudra Gupta, we arrive at 344 A.D., which was a critical F 

date for Samudra Gupta. The death of the great Vakataka j 

Emperor, Pravarasena, who had evidently had a hand in eurbing 4 

the ambition of Chandra Gupta I and in reinstating the Kota i 

family whose prince had taken refuge at Pampa in the Vakataka i 

dominions, was the most appropriate opportunity in Samudra | 

Gupta’s calculation to make a bid for the recovery of Magadha 

and for an independent position, which had been the unrealized 

dream of the so-called Maharajadhiraja Chandra Gupta I. We 

should recall here that the Tiger coins of Samudra Gupta are not 

struck with any affinity claimed with the Lichchhavis. The 

coins do not bear the Lichchhavi symbol of the goddess on the 

lion, nor the name of the Lichchhavis. At the same time, j 

Samudra Gupta repeats in his inscriptions the fact of his being a Ü 

Lichehhavi grandson. The constitutional significance of this is 1 

e that Samudra Gupta lays claim to the independent position ; 

once established by the Lichehhavis and to the Lichchhavi | 
dominions. Under his son Chandra Gupta II, the Lichchhavi 

capital became a provincial seat of a Gupta governor with the 4 

Date of the disper- title of Mahārāja. The Lichohhavi Re- E 

sion of the Lich- public, therefore, had been suppressed 

chhavis. and had gone before the grandson of the 

Lichchhavi became Emperor of India. And we do find that the 

Lichehhavi rulers migrated to Nepal where they founded a 


e 
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monarchy about 330-350 A.D.' The inference is irresistible 
that the Lichehhavis under whose protection the coins of 
Chandra Gupta I were struck, were defeated and dispersed by the 
Vākātaka emperor about 340 A.D. Samudra Gupta thus had a 
big legacy of political vendetta against the Vākātaka House and 
he missed no chance. The date 344 A.D. or thereabouts for 
the death of Pravarasena and the rise of Samudra Gupta thus 
fully agrees with the known facts. 


IX. VĀKĀTAKA EMPIRE. 


70. The Vākātaka chronology as proposed above, answers 
to the known dates of Chandra Gupta II. 
Chandra Gupta II initiated a. policy of 
political marriages with the once 
enemy states, as a result of which he mar- 
ried his daughters to the Vākātaka ruler RudrasenaIl and 
took a daughter of the Kadamba monarch to his own 
family? He himself married a Naga princess Kubera-Nàgà 
who was the mother of PrabhāvatīGuptā. Both Dhruva- 
Devi and Kubera-Nāgā are described as Mahddevi respectively in 
Gupta and Vākātaka documents ; if Dhruvā Devi whose ances- 
try is not known, is not identical with Kubera Nāgā, he must 
have married her soon after coming to the throne, and she on the 
death of Dhruvà Devi would have succeeded to the position of 
the Mahddevi. An offspring of the Naga princess going to the 
Vākātaka House, the successors of the Nāgas, put an end to 
the old Gupta-Vākātaka hostility. The Vākātakas again begin 
to rise and are given a measure of independence which no other 
state enjoyed under the Guptas. Soon after Prabhāvatī and on 
the fall of the Gupta Empire, under Narendrasena, they 
once more become a sovereign power in the Berar-Maratha coun- 
try including Konkana and up to Kuntala, in Western Malwà 


Chandra Gupta II 
and the Later Vākā- 
takas. 


and Gujarat, and in Kosalà and Mekalà including Andhra. 


And under Harishena the same limits are maintained. 
Narendrasena and Harishena virtually succeed to the Gupta 


1 Fleet, G.I., Introduction, p. 135. 
2 The Kadamba Kula, pp. 21-22. 
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overlordship in the West and in the South up to the Kuntala 
country of the Kadamba kingdom. The significance of this 
large overlordship will become clear when we deal in detail with 
the Vākātaka government, fully described in the Purānas, and 
the Gupta conguest of the South and the reorganization thereof 
under Samudra Gupta which is also fully treated in the Puranas. 

71. There are three main divisions of the Vākātaka Period: 

Vakateke Imperiol (i) the Imperial, (ii) the Guptan, and (iii) 
"Period. post-Guptan (from Narendrasena to Hari- 
sheņa and probably later). 
72. The Vākātaka Empire begins from the reign of 
Pravarasena l and ends with the reign of Rudrasena I who 
had no time, on account of Samudra Gupta’s first war ($ 132), 2 : 
to assume the imperial position of his Vākātaka grandfather. CM 
Emperor Pravarasena, whose coin bears the date 76, evidently 
counted the foundation of his state from the time of his 
father as he himself ruled for only 60 years. Samudra Gupta 
similarly in reckoning the ‘Gupta-rajya’ years! counted 
from the coronation of his father, and followed the example of 
Pravarasena I. 
78. The system of the Vākātaka imperial organization 
was to have sons and other relations as 
rulers over different provinces, a system 
borrowed from the Nāga Empire. The 
Puranas here are specially full. They say that four sons of 
Pravarasena became rulers and that there were three dynasties 
of relations by marriages and one dynasty of their descendants, | 
over four centres M àhishi, Mekalā, Kosala and 

: Vidüra. Māhishī here is the Mahishmati on the Narbada 
between the British district of Nimar and the Nimar zilla of the 


Vākātaka Imperial 
Organization. 


> 1 Cf. G.I., p. 95, .... abda-éate Gupta-nripa-rajya-bhuktau. ai 
2 Vindhyakanam kulanam te nripā vaivahikas trayah (Br.) Vai- 
vahiküh here has been misread in the text of the other Puranas as vai 


i valhikah and vai vahikah. The mistake is curious, but easily under- 
1 -  standable. Vaivahikah was read as two words, vat and vahika, and 
i vahikah was sonskritized into Valhikah and Balhikah | x 


3 See J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 444 for its location. ES 
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Malwà. This division of the territories adjoining Berar is found 

to reappear in the Third Vākātaka Period as Kosalā, Mekald, and 

JMàlava. For all these provinces the Puranas give the rulers 

and their totals, implying their end with the end of the Imperial 
Vākātaka period, i.e., by the conquest of Samudra Gupta. 

73 A. Out of the four provincial dynasties, the dynasty 

of Mekalā is expressly called in the Vayu 


usa Provinces: ‘a dynasty of the descendants’ of the 


Vindhyakas : E 


Mekalayam nripāh sapta bhavishyantīha santatih.2 


These subordinate kings of Mekalā, who were seven in 
number, are described by the Bhāgavata and several copies 
of the Vishnu as the Seven Āndhras, i.e., the seven kings of 
the Andhra Country. The Province of Mekalā evidently 
extended from the south of the | present 1 M aik al Rang e,tin 


a straight line, covering the modern_ State. of Bastar wherein 


begins “the Andhra country. , To ) the east of it | lay ‘the Pro- 


vince of ‘Kosala, i. e.,_ the an area of the feudatory states of Orissa, 


and ] Kaliūga. It should be noted here that the region from 


Raipur ‘to ‘Bastar is | marked. with the remains of Naga settle- 


ments where inscriptions of later Nàga families from the tenth 


century onwards have. _been ew in abundance. The tract 


T 


Provinces, _ _ The ‘dynastic identity of this branch of the Vin- 
dhyakas or of Vindhyašakti, I shall discuss under the Southern 
History when I deals with the Pallavas ($ 173 ff.). Itis sufficient to 
notice here that the Vindhyakas were rulers of Andhra- 
de$a, that their province of Mekala included Andhra, | and 


that E branch line of the family was od thera as a 


a Bālāghāt ane E.L, Vol. IX, p. 271. Prof. Kielhor s who thought 
that the spellings ‘Kosala’, and * Mekalā' were wrong, substituted 
< Kosala’, * Mekala’. But the Purana text shows that the inscriptional 


forms are correct and represent the Vākātaka nomenclature. 


_2B.T.,,p.51,n.17. This is the reading in the majority of the MSS. 
b nd in all the copies consulted by Wilson and Hall [V.P., 4; 
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ruling families of the other three dynasties came under the 
description ‘the dynasties of relations by marriage (vaivāhikāh) '. 
The Naishadha province was under à dynasty who claimed 
to have descended from N ala. Their capital was at Vidūra, 
which seems to be represented hy Bidar, an ancient capital 
in the Nizam’s Dominions; Vaidürya is the Satpura. The 
Mahishin rulers consisted of two sets, one of Rajas as 

“the lord of the Mahishins, and the Pushyamitras with two 
more communities who are not called kings. These are included 
amongst the Mahīshins, that is, the people of Western Malwā 
which is called M álava in the later Vakataka inscriptions. 
These republican Mahishis were evidently under this raja, 
feudatory of the Vakatakas. 

74. To take up the centres separately. One ruler of 
Mahishi is named, ‘Swprattka-nabhara’ son 
of Sakyamana.2 He was king of the 
Mahishins and lord of the land.* We have 


Mahishi and Three 
Mitra Republics. 


1 The Vishnu misread the text of the Vayu and made the groups 


from the Mahishi rulers to the Mekalā kings, including the * Vaivahikah * 


(misreading it as ‘ Valhikah’) sons of Vindhyasakti [cf. the commentator, 
«tat-putrāh, Vindhyašaktyādīnār putrāh”]. The text of the Vishnu is 
tat-putrāh trayodašaiva Valhikah trayah tat.h Pushpamitra-Padhumitra- 
Padmamitrās trayo daša| Mekalaé cha | (Wilson, V.P., 4, 213). It applied 
the santatih originally referring to the Mekalas and tia» figure daéa of the 
Traya-Pushyamitra group [$74] to the kings following Vindhyagakti and 
coming before the Mekalās in the text of the Vayu, i.GOTS c. three" 
Vālhīkas (ie., the Vaivāhikas) land the ten Pushyamitrss-Pada | 
-Padmamitras. As the number 13 was thus completed, about the Meku.. , 
[the real descendants] it said ‘and also the Mekalas’. Tho Bhāgavata 
following the Vishnu was content with 13 sons. It is evident that the 
Vishnu found santati after and with the Mekalas. 

The number sapta, seven, the Vishnu reads with Kosala—‘ sapta, 
Kosalüyüm (a reading attested by the commentator and supported by 
Wilson’s MSS. See J. Vidyasagara’s ed., p. 584; Wilson, IV, 213, 214). 
In the preface the [e] Vayu Purana designates it ‘ partcha-Kosalah’- 
‘the Five-Kosalas’ [Vaidisah paūcha-Kosalāh, while it mentions * Meka- 
lah Kosalah’ separately [Pargiter, PT., p. 3). With these two the 
seven provinces of the ‘ Sapta-Kosala’ would be-complete. In the M-Bh. 
also, there are two units in this region with the name Kosala; Sabhā, 
XXXI, 13 [*the King of Kosala, the King of Vena-tata, the Kantarakas, 
the King of the Eastern Kosalas °]. 

255 Supratiko nabharas tu sama bhokshyati triréatim | Sakya-mana- 
bhavo raja Mahīshīnām mahipatih|| [PT., 50-51 ns. 6-10]. 
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coins of this ruler. The coins read :—Mahardja Sri Prat (2) kara, 
Prof. Rapson who published his coins! pointed out that they 
belong to the series of the Naga coinage.” The Purāņic name | 
seems to be Su-Pratīkana Bhāra (= Bhārašiva), as spelt in the 
present manuscripts. The letter na here is a misreading for ra, like 
i the misreading of paurā for maunā which is pointed out by the 
d . commentator of the Vishnu Purana.’ The correct reading was 
Su-Pratīkara-bhāra. To him 30 years are given. In the same 
area, i.e. under the centre Mahishi, there were three communi- 
| ties whose names ended in Mitra. The Vishnu gives them as 
Pushpa-mitra-Padhumitra-Padmamitras trayah. The Vāyu and ^ e 
the Brahmànda name only two, Pushpamitráh and Patu- 
mttrāh. But the Brahmānņda adds irimitrāh. The Bhāga- 
vata calls *Pushyamitra' [i.e., the President] a ‘ rajanya’, 
which is the technical term for a type of republican president. 
ee In view of the datum of the Vishnu Purana, naming the three 
communities and that of the Brahmànda mentioning tri-mitras,* 
we have to take that their state was divided into three sections, 
and that they had ten successions, and the expression trayo 
usa of the Vayu is to be taken as meaning that the three 
states had ten rulers or ten successions of presidents. The 
other reading in the manuscripts [in place of trayo dasa] tathaiva 
cha? would indicate that they were also given 30 years as given 
to the main rulers of Mahīshī. They are assigned no separate 
logati icena consequently I take that they were in Western 
— dhvea. They, in the next period, i.e., the Guptan, are described 
as *Āvantyas' who were under or in the confederacy of the | 
Abhiras ($$ 145 ff.). It is well-known that the Pushya- | 
mitras rose to such a height of power in the reignof Kumāra E . 


1 J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 116, Pl. figs. XVI and XVII. | . 
2 He read it as Maharaja Sri Prabhakara. I rend as *t? the letter 
which he read as ‘bh’. In coin legends *2'-strokes aro generally omitted. 
The difference between ‘bh’ and ‘t’ of that period is slight and confusing. 


3 Vidyasagara's ed., p. 594. à 
4 See, Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, vol. I, pt. 1, page 40. i 
Ši 5 «eftafāam: Shats trimitrah of the Brahmanda is to be taken as a 
i misreading for qe-fataar:, Patu-trimitrah (Patu, ‘the Tri-Mitras’, the 


Three Mitras). 
$ Wilson, V.P., 4. 214; Pargiter, P.T., 51, n. 14. 
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Gupta that they attacked the Emperor with great severity. 
As the successions here are of republican presidents, their number | x 
ten means that each president's office lasted for three years. 
This province of Malwà seems to have been an acquisition of 
the Vākātakas about 300-310 A.D. 
75. In Mekalà, there flourished seven rulers in seventy 
V ' years, i.e., from about 275 A.D. to 345 - 
EIE A.D. It seems that this portion was 
acquired in the time of Vindhyašakti. The rulers of Mekala 
who were a branch of the Vindhyaka dynasty, were kings 
of Andhradeáa. The history of Andhra, which is discussed 
below under Southern India, fully corroborates the period we E 
get from the Purāņas for these rulers. i 
76. The Kosalà rulers under the Vākātakas numbered 
Pas nine successions [according to the Bhāga- 
CAE ERI vata,seven]. They werecalled Meghas. 
They might have been the descendants of the Chedis of Orissa 
and Kalinga, i.e. the Chedis of the family of Khāravela who 
were called Mahdmeghas in their imperial days. Their nine 
or seven successions would carry them back to the time of 
Vindhyašakti, the time of the conquest of Andhra, or earlier, to- 
the Bhāra$iva times. According to the Vishnu there were 
seven territorial units of Kosala [Sapta-Kosala]. These rulers Lol 
are described in the Puranas as ‘ very powerful” and ‘very wise’. 
The Meghas reappear under the Guptas as governors of Kau- 


76A. The Province of Berar (Naishadha) with its — 


Naishadha or Province 44,4) was under the Nala dynasty, - 
of Berar. SS NU NU RT EI rom SH 
who were ‘brave’ and ‘very strong. 
Their number is not noted by any authority except probably - 
the Vishnu, of which the majority of manuscripts would i 
them also nine successions.* Their beginning or end is describe 


in this way—bhavishyanti d-Manukshayat: ‘they will 


1 Taking the reading saptatih of the Brahmāņda. 

2 P.T., 5l, n. 10. 3 E.I., 1925, p. 158. 

4 Tho reading tavanta eva (‘that much’) alternates 
(‘after’). : 


-— 
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their destruction by the (dynasty of) Manu', the alternative 
meaning being * they will be since the destruction of the Manus’. 
In the latter case, their rise is dated with the end of the Manus, 
, ie. the Hàritiputra Mänavyas, i.e., the dynasty called | 
in modern text-books the Chutw Dynasty (see Part IV, $ 157 fi.), 
in other words, since about 275 A.D. In the former case, the 
meaning would be that the Berar family was destroyed by the 
Mānavya Kadambas, which would be about 345 A.D. 
Both interpretations equally suit the known chronology of the 
Chutus (see Part IV, below) and that of the Vākātakas and the | 
Guptas. Taking the reading of the e Vàyu! we have to prefer ^d ° 
the first interpretationi—that the N alas arose on the destruc- l 
tion of the Chutu Mānavyas. This will coincide with the 
conquest of Andhra in Vindhyaśakti’s time. Vindhyašakti as a 
general of the Bhāraśivas seems to have put an end to the 
kingdoms which had arisen on the fall of the Sātavāhanas. The 
end of the Naishadha family came with the conquest of Samudra ā 
Gupta. Whether they had lasted for nine successions or less | 
is not certain. i 
77. Probably under Purikā was comprised the govern- 
S a ment of Nagpur, Amaraoti and Khan- 
Sere m Maks desh. Pravīra was the ruler of both 
A EG Purikā and [Kāñ]Chanakā, i.e., both 
i Western C.P. and Bundelkhand were under the direct Home 
n Government. The province of Malwā was under the Naga 
1 family stationed at Māhishmatī ; Eastern and Southern Baghel- 
khand, Sirguja, Balaghat and Chanda were under the M ekala_ 
rulers, and the territory to the West of Orissa and Kalinga: was 
under the rulers of f Ko salā. If the above map of provincial 
governorships is compared wi with Harishena's list (Kuntala- 
Avanti Kalingā-Kosala-Trikūta-Lāta. Andhra 2.. 
-.) it would become evident that Kuntala was a later 
Badio the overlordship of which had been asserted and re- 
asserted from the time of Prithivishena I onwards. Lata 
might have been included under Māhishmatī in the early 


Vākātaka period; at about 500 A.D. it was certainly under 
them, 


1 Pargiter, P.T., 61, n. 24, bhavishyanti Manu-(k)shayāt. 2 $ 61A (2). 
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78. In the Eastern Punjab therejwas the feudatory ‘Dy - 
nastyofSinghapura’ (Simhapura) 
who were the ‘kings’ of Jalan- 
dhara’. This Simhapura wasan ancient 
fortified city which is known to the Maha-Bharata. An 
inscription? of their family recorded at Lakkhāmaņdal, on the 
Upper Jumna, in the district of Dehra Dun, proves that their 
jurisdiction in the Gupta times extended up to the Siwaliks. 
The family, as feudatory rulers of the *Singhapura rājya”, 
seems to have been founded about 250 A.D., as 12 generations 
of theirs are given in the inscription Their date shows that 
they must have come into existence in the latter part of 
the Bhārašiva time or in the beginning of that of the Vakatakas. 
They were Y àd avas, and the inscription says that they had 
been in that part of the country since the beginning of the 
Yuga (Kali Yuga). This receives corroboration from the 
history of the migration of the Y &davastrom Mathura 
as recorded in the Sabha Parvan, Chapter XIV, verse 25 ff. 
The $álvas and Kuniņdas had migrated along with and 
at the same time as the Yādavas from Mathurā [Sürasena] and 
its neighbourhood, and settled in the Punjab. The Takkas, 
who later migrated into Malwa from the Šālva country, the 
Simhapura Yādavasandthe Mathurā Yadava-Nagas 
thus seem to have all belonged to the great Y àda va stock, 
which explains their special patriotism for Mathura. The 
Simhapura family was thus a family allied to the Bhārašivas. 
It was kept on by the Vākātakas. The*Simhapura-rājya" 
seems to have been a bulwark erected by the Nāga emperors to 


The Yadava dynasty 
of Simhapura. 


1 It is placed among the Trigartas, Abhisarg, etc. Sabha, Ch. XXVI, 
20. 

2 E.L,i,10. I endorse the date of the inscription as given by Rai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Sahani, viz., the Sixth Century A.D. (E.I., Vol. XVIII, 
p.125) as against the Seventh Century proposed by Bühler (E.I. Vol., i. 
11). 

3 Their genealogy stands thus:—(1) Senavarman, (2) Aryavarman, 
(3) Dattavarman, (4) Pradīptavarman, (5) Iévaravarman, (6) Vriddhi- 
varman, (7) Singhavarman, (8) Jala, (9) Yajfiavarman, (10) Achalavarman 
Samaraghangala, (11) Divakaravarman Mahighanghala, (12) Bhāskara 
Ripughanghala (E.L, i, 11). Nos. 1 to 1l are related as father to son ; 
N6. 12 is brother to No. 11. 
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throw back the Kushans. The early Simhapura kings are noted 
in the inscription for their Hindu orthodoxy (Arya-vratata) and 
bravery. They were, like the Bharasivas, Saivaites. Their king- 
dom lasted, at least, down to the time of Yuan Chwang (631 
A.D.) who has noticed it, The Guptas evidently allowed them 
to continue, probably in view of the importance of their family 
and the part which they must have played in pushing back the 
Kushans from northern Āryāvarta during the Bhārašiva time. 
They are not registered in the Puranas as they formed part of 
the Aryavarta dominions of the Vākātakas which they inherited 
from the Bhārašivas. The kings of Sirhhapura, i.e., of Jàlan- 
dhara, never struck coins of their own. The Madras were to 
the west of the kingdom of Sirnhapura. 
79. The Kushansabout 280 A.D. were placed between 
ee two fires. l Varahrān II, who reigned on 
kādās the Sassanian throne from 275 to 292 A.D., 
subjugated Seistan. It may be assumed 
that Pravarasena I, who undertook four asvamedhas and 
must have launched at least four campaigns, carried on the 
Bhārašiva policy of weakening and destroying the Kushan 
power. Between 301 and 309 A.D. the Kushans seek the 
protection of Hormazd II, who marries the daughter of the 
king of Kabul, that is, the Kushan king. This is just the time 
of the vigour of Pravarasena I, and at this juncture the Kushan 
king gives up India, which no more remains his * imperial’ seat. 
He withdraws himself into Afghanistan, outside India proper, 
for his safety, and throws himself completely into the arms 
of the Sassanian king. Whatever territory still lingered in the 
Western Punjab was due to that protection. And the protec- 
tion required could be only against Pravarasena I, the 
Hindu Samrat. 
80. When Samudra Gupta comes on the stage and 
as defeats Rudrasena, the whole Empire 
Vākātakas and EXE : x 
Eastem Punjab. of the Vākātakas including the Mādra- 
kas in the north, he wins at.one stroke. 
The ready submission of the Mādrakas without a fight is an 
indication of the fact that the Mādrakas had been within the 
empire and a part of the empire of the Vakatakas. That the 
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Vākāt'aka Empire covered the Eastern Punjab explains 
the rise of the new house of the Yādavas in Jalandhara. It also 
explains the intercourse between the Mādraka country and 
Eastern India in the later Bhārašiva and the Vākātaka period. 
The Guptas who reach Bihar about 250-275 A.D. were, as we 
shall see ($ 112), from the Madra country. And this con- 
nection with the Madra country is responsible for the Kushan 
type of coinage at the distant Pataliputra under Chandra 
Gupta I, which has caused so much puzzle to a numismatist 
(Mr. Allan) that he refuses to believe that Chandra-Gupta T's 
coins could have been struck by him and comes to the conclusion 
that they were posthunzously struck by his son after the conquest 
of the Punjab.! Considering the revival of the Màdraka coinage 
in the Bhārašiva period and the facts noted above bearing on 
the history of the Kushan and the foundation of the kingdom 
of Jālandhara, there can be little doubt that the Vākātaka 
Empire included the Mādraka country. 

81. "The same has to be said about Rajputana and 
the States in Gujarat. The inscrip- 
tion of Samudra Gupta places the Ā b h i- 
ras at the head of the group of the re- 
publican communities of Western and Eastern Malwā, and the 
M&lavas at the head of the group of the Mālavas-Ārju- 
nāyanas-Yaudheyas-Mādrakas. The Mālava-to- 
Mādraka group extends from $. to N., i.e., from southern 
Rajputana, one above the other, reaching the Punjab; while the 
Abhira group, beginning in Surāshtra and coming to 
Gujarat includes the region next to the south of the Malavas, 
in a straight line from west to east (8145). This is exactly 


Rajputana, and Guja- 
rat: no Satrap there. 


1 Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, p. lxiv ff. 

It should be noted, in connexion with the theory of Mr. Allan, that 
no Hindu would ever think of celebrating the marriage of his father and 
mother. The coins, whereon Chandra Gupta I is caressing his wife, could 
only have been struck by Chandra Gupta I himself. 

Chandra-Gupta I's pre-Pataliputran coins, as pointed out above, are 
those illustrated in Cunningham, C.A.I., pl. VII, figs. 1-2. They were 
struck when he was subordinate to the Bhara-Siva-Vakataka Empire. 
The coins bear Zrisūla, which was a Bharasiva emblem. Cunningham 
read the legend as Rudra-Guptasa (p. 81). But the first letter is cha which 
is confirmed by the anusvara dot on cha. The last letter is sya, not sa. 


A 
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the position which the Purāņas assign to the Ābhīras of 
Surashtra-Avanti in the beginning of the next period 


. (the Gupta Empire), which we shall see in the next part of this 


N 


book. There were no Sa ka-Satra p s left in Kathiawar or 
Gujarat in the Vākātaka period. They had been ousted from 
there, and according to the Purāņas they remained in Cutch 
and Sindh only [Part III, $ 148]. The Republican India, which 
re-struck coins in the Bhàrasiva period, accepted, without any 
war, Samudra Gupta as emperor. It was the case of recognizing 
a settled fact; when the Gupta Emperor succeeded to the 
position of the Vākātaka Emperor, the Republican India 
naturally accepted the Gupta, as it had accepted the Vākātaka, 
as their Samrat. 

82. The history of Southern India of the time is 
treated separately in this book (Pt. IV), 
but it is necessary to anticipate a few facts 
at this point to understand the Vakataka and the Gupta, 
history and its relation with the South. The Vakataka 
Empire under their direct rule bordered on the frontiers of 
Kuntala. This is evident from the frequent clashes which 
occur on the subsequent rise of the strong Kadamba kingdom 
of Kuntala-Karņāta. To be a neighbour of Kuntala, the direct 
Vākātaka government must cover Konkana and the area of the 
Southern Maratha States, i.e., their sway must have penetrated 
to the other side of the Bālāghāt Range. The territory to the 


,?* South. 
Nu 


east was occupied by *the Ānd hras' who were within the 


Vākātaka, zone; Kalin ga and Kos a lā also being under the 
Vākātaka ‘overlordship. Before the time of Pravarasena I, 

almost contemporaneous with Vindhyaégakti, the Palla- 
vas established in Andhra-dega a seat for themselves. ~The 
Pallavas, like Vindhyaé&akti, were Brahmins of the 
Bhāradvāja gotra. They, about the time of Pravarasena I, 
like him, perform Ašvamedha, V. ājapeya and other Vedic sacri- 
fices and try to succeed to the imperial throne of the Sātavāha- 
nas, the Emperors of Dakshiņāpatha. Here history was being 
repeated as in the time of Pushyamitra Sunga and Šātakarņi [I] 
Sātavāhana. The Pallavas are described in the Purāņas under 
the designation ‘the Āndhra Kin gs’—‘the kings of 
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Andhrade$a ', as ruling over Mekalā with Andhra, and are 
specified as ‘the descenda unts (santali) of the Vindh ya- 
kas, i.e., Vindyagakti (8176). A dynasty which lasted for 
about dcs generations preceded the Pallavas. They were the 
Ikshvakus who, on the heel of the extinction of the Satava- 
hana line, try to succeed the Sātavāhanas, announcing their in- 
tention by an asvamedha. Their capital was at Sri Parvata 
which is now called Nāgārjuni _konda in the Guntur. 


district. "They are known from the in inscriptions s of their relations 
at the newly discovered stūpa at Nāgārjunī konda and from in- 
scriptions at Jaggayya-peta. The Ikshvakus disappear at the 
rise of Vindhya$sakti and the Pallavas. The Pallavas were, 
Brahmins and the Sātavāhanas had been I Brahmins. “There 
was a great ] Brahmin tradition of imperialism i in the South, and 
it was so strong that the moment the Pallavas were defeated 
by Samudra Gupta, the Kadam ba feudatory of the Pallavas, 
Ma yūra a-Sarman , and his son K an ga, who were Brahmins, 
not accepting the abolition of the Southern Empire, declared 
the re-establishment of the Southern Empire. "This was not, 
of course, suffered by Samudra Gupta and Prithivishena Vākā- 

taka. 
83. The main feature of the history of the time as 
between the North and the South is that 


“Need for an All-India the North is trying to establish an 


Biss Empire for All-India. This was 


the result of the experience which the Hindus had gained 
during the last empire of the Sātavāhanas. They found that a 
Southern power could not cope with the invaders against India 
who always came from the north. To have two emperors in 
one India appeared to them as a source of great weakness. 
This seems to be the moral motive for Pravarasena Is 
becoming the universal Indian Emperor or Samrat! and 

1 The Pallava [Šiva] Skandavarman I, though a Dharma- 
maharajadhiraja of the South, never struck any independent coin, and 
his son and descendants remained *Mahārājas', i.o., Mahārājas to the 
Vākātaka Samrat. ‘Maharaja’ denoted a feudatory position at the 
time. Sivaskandavarman’s descendants describe him only as a * Maha- 
raja’ in their copperplates. The title of [Dharma] Maharajadhiraja, was 
short-lived and was intended as against the Cholas, etc., i.e., the 
go 9 uth. 
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A for his successor Samudra Gupta expressing satisfaction at 
uniting the whole of India between his two arms. The need 
for this was apparent, both from the past experience of the 
Kushan Empire and the new necessity from the rise of the 
powerful Sassanian Empire next-door to India, born in the 
j time of Vindhya$akti. That need stood specially punctuated 
Ku in the time of Pravarasena I, when by about 300 A.D., the 
: Kushan Empire was practically merged into the Sassanian 
Empire. The Vākātaka king performed four asvamedhas. On 
the analogy of the Mahā-Bhārata digvija ya in four sections, 
we may infer that Pravarasena I had his digvijaya divided 
into four sections, one of which would have been in the South. 
Although we have not yet discovered any contemporary account 
of the digvijaya of the Samrāt Pravarasena, and that the chrono- 
logy of the Tamil literature mentioning the Aryas and the 
Vādukas,i.e., their invaders from the North, is extremely un- 
certain, yet it seems certain that the early Vākātakas having 
reached and occupied the territory on the other side of the 
Balaghat and the Andhra country, had become the next-door 
neighbours of the states of the Tamil-land, and a digvijaya 
over them was made easy by the success of the Pallavas who 
could and did occupy Kafichi, the capital of the Cholas, 
the leading state of Tamilagam. The issue having been already 
settled with the Ikshvāku Successors of the Sātavāhanas who 
had transmitted only a lost prestige and a discredited name as 
the imperial defenders of India, Pravarasena I could rightfully 
declare himself to be the Samrat of the whole of India. 

84. The Bhārašivas had made the Ganga and 
3 the Y a m'u nā free, but it was left to the 

The Achievements of 5 a 
the Vākētalas, vigorous Pravarasena I, son of a soldier 
: and himself a great soldier, to push 
the Kushans out of India. In his time, the Kushan king 
became the king of Kabul, while up to 240 or 245 A.D., accord- 
ing to Chinese authorities, the king who sent Yüeh chi horses to 
a Hindu king in Indo-China was the Murunda *King of 
India ',' that is, he was still regarded as the Emperor of India 


~ 
we 


1 Jayaswal, ‘The Murunda Dynasty’, the Malaviya Commemoration 


Volume, p. 185. Murunda was the royal title of the Kushans [J.B.0.R.S., 
XVI, 203]. 


( 
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and was reigning in India, although he had left the Antarveda 
of the Yamunā-and-Gangā. 

85. There were three great contributions of the Vākātaka 
Emperor. His father Vindhyašakti for 
about forty years of the last portion of 

butions: All-India Im- (y. Bhāraģiva imperial rule was the real 
perial Ide AN Revival fighter and empire-builder of the Bhara- 
of Sanskrit; “Social 
Rods 77  fivas. Inheriting his energy and ideal, 
rd Pravarasena I evolved a clear political 
thesis. (1) His thesis was a Hindu Em pire for the 
whole of India and enthronement of the $āstras. 
(2) A great literary movement i in favourofSanskrit begins 
about 250 A.D. and in fifty years reaches pitch at which the 
Guptas take it up. We have the drama Kaumudi- 
mahotsava, written about 340 A.D., where the whole 
literary movement is cinematographed. It was written at the 
Court of a feudatory of the Vākātaka Emperor by a woman, at 
practically one sitting, to whom Sanskrit Kavya was as facile a 
subject as to Bhāsa and Kālidāsa. Classical Sanskrit had 
become her vernacular. It had become the Court language. 
Expressions and forms had become set, and everyone in Ko 
the official circle talked and wrote in Sanskrit. The earliest 
Vākātaka inscriptions found near or at their capital are in 
Sanskrit. In the South at that time,—a generation after 
Sivaskandavarman— Sanskrit begins ruling in royal docu- 
ments. The set genealogical form in the Vākātaka docu- 
ments, repeated generation after generation, shows that in 
the time of Pravarasena I, Sanskrit drafting must have come 
into vogue. Samudra Gupta and his successors follow 
exactly the system of Vākātaka drafting. At the Court 
of another feudatory y; Ganapati Naga, vernacular literary — E 
tradition. is converted into Sanskrit classical poetry where 
the (Yerses" written for the (Nága-ràj rājģ in the Bhāva- Sat 
remind one of the [ [Prakrit] Gatha-8aplasatr. (3) "The Kaum. 
mahotsava gives us an insight into the Social Re 


Three great contri- 


emphasized very pandy; it was the cry of fie tine 
pes under the V&kàtaka imperialism was 
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the abuses crept in under the Kushan rule. It was a Hindu 
Puritan Movement which was greatly fostered, and which 
received a wide imperial implication under Pravarasena T.! 

86. We find the figures of Ganga and Yamuna be- 
come royal and national symbols in 
architecture. The Matsya Purana which 
embodies the text on architecture up to the Sātavāhana period, 
as observed above, knows nothing of the figures of Ganga and 
Yamuna as essential or otherwise, to be associated with the 
temple of Siva or Vishnu or of any other god. Their adoption is 
essentially a political motif. The association of the Bharasivas 
with the Ganges was a vital moral force in the Bhārašiva period. 
The Bhāra$ivas liberated the Ganga and brought her in the 
sphere of art as on their coins. They also brought the Yamuna 
within the compass of their art, as Bhūmarā and the Naga-can- 
opied figures of the two river-goddesses at Deogarh would indicate. 
But the Vākātakas made them their ‘imperial symbols’, 
from whom they were transmitted tothe Chalukyas and be- 
came their‘ Imperial Symbols’?(§101 A). The Pallavas 
—the branch line of the Vakatakas—used them.* And the people 


Revival of Art. 


were always conscious of the political meaning of this symbolism | 


—‘theEmpire’ ( ‘the Empire of Aryavarta’). 4 In the Naga- 


1 Long and repeated Vedic sacrifices [agnishtoma, aptoryama, ukthya, 
shoda$in, ātirātra, vājapeya, Brihaspatisava, sādyaskra and A$vamedhas] 
[G.I., 236] must have been occasions for big gatherings and missionary 
propaganda. 

2 See S.I.I., Vol. I, p. 54, where Ganga and Yamuna, Marae Torana, 
Kanaka-Danda, ete. are called the dynastic imperial insignia (Samràajya- 
chinhant) of the Chalukyas. See also I.A., VIII, 26. 

3 See the seal of the Velurapalaiyam plates, S.I.I., Vol. II, p. 521, 
where in the second row the figure of Yamuna is in relief with a tortoise 
below, and the figure of Ganga with two pitchers at her feet is in the 
middle. There is a serpent-hood canopy on the head. 

4 LA., XII, 156,163. The Rashtraküta copperplate of Wani (Baroda) 
described the triumph of Govind-Rāja II in capturing the banners bearing 
the figures of Ganga and Yamunā in these words: * Govinda-Raja, the per- 
sonification of fame, taking from his enemies the Ganga and the Yamuna, 
charming with their waves, acquired. at the same time that su preme posi- 
tionof lordship (which was indicated) by (those rivers in) the form of 
a visible sign —ct, Fleet, I. A., XX, 275, who attributed them to have been 


t 
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Vākātaka idolisation of Ganga and Yamunā, there is the idoli- 
sation and idealisation of the land of the Gangā-and-Yamunā 
where they re-established orthodoxy. The elegant moulding of 
the river-goddesses at Bhūmarā and Nachnā are a mirror 
of the Nāga-Vākātaka culture. The Vākātakas themselves 
were a line of handsome men. The (e) Vayu manuscript notes 
that the four sons of Pravīra were sumūrtayah, handsome, 
statue-like. The Ajanta inscription especially notes the hand- 
someness of Devasena and Harishena. Under the Vakatakas 
the art of sculpture and the graphic art of Ajanta which lay 
under their direct government, were vivified. The tradition was 
kept up in the later Vākātaka period. "The credit of this revival - 
of Hindu art which had been universally attributed by the 
present-day writers wholly to the Guptas, like the credit of 
Sanskrit revival, really belongs to the Vākātakas. The seed of 
all architectural modes which reach their full development at 
Eran, Udaygiri, Deogarh and Ajanta and even later, are all to 
be found in the Vakataka temples at Nachnā—the perforated: 
window, the gavaksha balcony, the sikhara, the entwined ser- 
pent, the sculptured and ornamented door-frame, the bulging 
shape of the sikhara, the square temple in the residential style, 
etc. [On the age of the Nachnā temples, see App. A at the end.] 

87. ‘Their non-adoption of a spectacular coinage like that 
of Chandra Gupta I is not due to any 
want of artistic capacity ?, but is due to 
their conservatism and partiality for the past. They would-not 
imitate the coinage of the Kushans whom they regarded as the 
enemy of the nation and as low Mlechchhas. Its adoption by 
Chandra Gupta I would have been looked down upon by them 
as an act of denationalization. Under the Vākātaka influence 
Samudra Gupta himself had to revert, in his feudatory stage, to 
a type of coinage which was national’. 


Coinage. 


derived by ‘some means or another from the Early Guptas.” [The Naga- 


Vakataka symbolism had not been discovered in his time.] 

1 P.T., p. 50, n. 38. 

2 See the bull on the coin of Prithivishena I, $ 61 above; C.I.M., PI. 
XX, fig. 4. 

3 His tiger-type (which is in gold), bearing the Imperial Vākātaka 
symbol of Ganga. 
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88. The system of the Vākātaka administration was || 

d 5 borrowed from the Bhārašivas and in its | | 
Vākātaka adminis- +. it was borrowed by Samudra Gupta. | 
But both had introduced certain modifica- 
tions of their own. The Vākātaka system consisted of a large 
central state under their direct rule with two capitals and a 
number of hereditary sub-rulers, and an imperial confederacy of 
free states. In the Bhārašiva system the imperial keystone 
existed almost as an equal brick of the state-arch, while in 
the Vākātaka one it became a prominent piece. 

89. The Vākātakas established subsidiary dynasties of 
their relations. According tothe Puranas, 
Pravarasena I’s four sons were rulers. 
Maharaja Sri Bhimasena who has left 
a painted inscription in a cave-temple on the Ginja hill, about 
40 miles to the south-west of Allahabad, dated in the 52nd 
year, was evidently the governor of Kau$āmbī and probably a 
son of Pravarasena.! Important subordinate families (e.g. of 
Gaņapati Nāga, Su-Pratīkara), as well as the members of the 
Empire (the Republics), were allowed to mint their own money. 
In the Gupta system, in Āryāvarta, the only ruling relation 
was the Vākātaka who was practically independent. The 
Guptas preferred to have servants as governors &nd practically 
stopped the coinage of all subordinates. Both allowed their 
subordinate rulers to employ the title of Maharaja, after the 
fashion of Mahdkshatrapa, avoiding of course, that term. The 
Vākātaka emperor, however, did not translate the Shahànu- 
shahi as Mahārājādhirāja, as the Guptas did, but went back to 
the time-honoured Vedic imperial title Samrat. 

90. The faith of the Vākātakas was strict Saivaism.? Tt 
changed only for one generation in the 
time of Rudrasena II, under the influence 
of his wife Prabhāvatī and father-in-law, 


tration. 


Subordinates and 
Empire. 


Religious Faith and 
Sacred Remains. 


1 A.S.R., Vol. XXI, p. 119, Plate XXX; E.L, Vol. Ill, page 306. See 
here below § 103. 

2 The Vākātaka inscriptions record i$; their coins have Nandi. Up 
to the time of Rudrasena I, Maha-Bhairava was the royal deity ; Prithi- 
vishena adopted Maheévara [which form is a compromise between Vishnu 
and Siva]. G. 1. 236. Nachnā has Maha-Bheireva [See App. A]. 
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Chandra Gupta II, who were both ardent Vaishnavas. But 
when Chandra Gupta’s influence was gone, the family atonce 
reverted to their Saivaism. Temples and remains of the Vākā- 
taka period are prominently of the martial Siva—the temples at 
Nachnā, and the Bhairava lihgams at _Jāso', which differ from 
the [Bhāra$iva] Ekamukha lingams at Bhūmarā and Nakti 
[illustrated by Mr. Banerji; Arch. Memoirs, No. 16, Pl. XV; 
ASWC., 1919-20, Pl. XXIX]. All these lingams artistically 
belong to one school, though the deity-aspects differ. Although 
there is no great fundamenta] difference between these and the 
Guptan art, yet in aim and spirit they belong to a distinctive 
school. The great guide to distinguish the Vākātaka from the 
Gupta remains—which all have been described as Guptan, 
though Cunningham has put in the caution—‘ Although it is 
probable that the earliest specimen of this kind of temple belongs 
to a period shortly preceding the Gupta rule’ (A.S.R., Vol. IX, 
p. 42),—is the distinguishing faith. Saivaism is peculiar to the 
Nāga-Vākātakas and Vaishnavism to the Guptas. Eran and 
the existing Vaishnava remains at Deogarh should therefore 
be taken as Guptan, while those at Nachnā, Jàso and mostly 
(if not wholly) the remains at Tigowa are undoubtedly Vākā- 
takan. 


X. APPENDIX ON THE LATER VĀKĀTAKA PERIOD 
[348 A.D.-550 A.D.] 
AND THE VĀKĀTAKA ERA [248-249 A.D.]. 


91. The period of Prithivīsheņa I [348 A.D.-c. 375 A.D.], 
with his conquest of Kuntala [c. 360 
A.D.3], is more allied to the former period. 
The later Vākātaka period begins with 
Rudrasena II [c. 375-395 A.D.] which is uneventful, except for his ' 
change of faith to Vaishnavism, under the influence of his father- 


Pravarasena II and 
Narendrasena. 


1 See Appendix A at the end. 

2 The Ekamukha lingam at Naktī near Khoh. It is a youthful face 
as prescribed in Matsya, 258. 4. . 

3 Prithivishena I defeated Kangavarman Kadamba about 360 A.D. 
Seo Part III, below. 


e 
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in-law, Chandra Gupta II. After him the rule of his widow 
Prabhāvatī Guptā as Regent to her minor sons extends 
for about 20 years, probably a year or two beyond that of 
Chandra Gupta II. Her son Pravarasena II was a con- 
temporary of Kumara Gupta and seems to have died not at a | 
very ripe age, as the son of Pravarasena II succeeded at the age | 
of eight. According to the Ajanta inscription, the son of |) 
Pravarasena II ‘ruled well’ which is rendered in the Bālāghāt 
plates! as ‘he who took upon himself (the responsibility of) the 
dynastic majesty, on account of the special qualities he had 
i acquired by his previous training | [pūrvvādhigata-guņa 
[E višeshād ?-apahrita-vam$a-$riyah]. Having succeeded at the 
age of 8, in his Yauvarājya he ‘acquired’ (adhigata) the neces- 
sary qualification and he shouldered the burden of govern- 
ment himself (taking it over from the regency). In this sense 
apahrita is well-known in the Gupta literature, e.g. paschatputrai- 
rapahritabharah (Vikramorvasi, Act 3) where apahrita does not |) 
denote taking by force. The Ajanta inscription which makes i 
the son and heir of Pravarasena II come on the throne at the H 
age of 8, leaves no room for a rebellion by a younger prince. i 
His name is lost in the Ajanta inscription but is preserved in | 
the Bālāghāt plates as Narendrasena. That the prince j 
ruled well is corroborated by the Bālāghāt inscription where | 

! 


1 The Bālāghāt plates are merely a draft kept ready to engrave on the 
blank plates an order of a land-grant when made. It therefore has no 
gift, no donee, no date, no endorsement of registration (like ‘drishtam’) | 
and no sealcut. Kielhorn under a mistaken notion of the date of the Deva | 
Gupta of the Vakataka plates, who was taken to be a later Gupta as pro- p 
posed by Fleet, dated this as well as the Dudia plates of Pravarasena II pik 
wrongly in the 8th century (E.L, IX, 270, 269; E.I., III, 260). Bühler's | 
dating proved to be correct. j 

2 Kielhorn read with doubts viśvāsāt. I think, what was intended 
was viseshat. An expression like guna-vióvüsat will be meaningless in < 
Sanskrit, guņa must be present, and here it had already come from 
culture. No question of ‘confidence’ arises. This adhigata-guna-vié 
(esha) corresponds to gunavisesa-kusalo in the Hathigumpha Inse., line 17 
(E.L., XX, 80). 

3 apahrita having been wrongly interpreted by Kielhorn as ‘took 
away the family’s fortune’, it was supposed that there was a, dispute 
succession. 2 
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Narendrasena is described to have kept his feudatories of 
Kosala, Mekalà and Mālava obedient to him. The 
overlordship on K untala or a strong political alliance there- 
with is inferable from the fact of the marriage of Narendrasena 
with Lady Ajjhitā, daughter of the King of Kuntala. 
Narendrasena, according to the chronology proposed above, 
flourished about 435-470 A.D. The king of Kuntala with whom 
he had his political alliance through his marriage with the 
Princess Ajjhità at that time was Kākusth 2, the Kadamba, 
who according to the Kadamba inscription on the Talagunda 
pillar (E.I., VIII, p. 33; cf. Moraes, Kadamba Kula, pp. 
26-27) contracted political marriages with several great families 
including the Guptas. This monarch reached the zenith of the 
Kadamba power (c. 430 A.D.). Kakustha, as the Yuvaraja, in the 
reign of his brother used the Gupta era (§ 128 x.). On account 
of the marriage alliance his position improved. The Gupta 
marriages put the Kadambas and the Vakatakas on more or 
less an independent status. By or in the reign of Kumara 
Gupta I Narendrasena’s position must have been greatly 
strengthened as against his own feudatories and neighbours by 
his putting an end to the family feud with the Kadambas. 

92. Narendrasena, about 455 A.D., passed through most 
troublesome days, which were trouble- 
some both for the Gupta Emperor 
Kumara Gupta, his maternal uncle, and for himself. The power- 
ful Pushyamitra Republic, to whom were allied the Re- 
publics of the Patumitras and Padmamitras, rose and 
attacked the Imperial power. They had been subordinate to the 
Vākātakas and were somewhere in Western Malwa, near Mān- 
dhātā. Just about that time, evidently connected with that 
movement of rebellion or attempt at freedom, was the attempt 
of the Traikūtakas, a dynasty which had been newly founded 
under that designation about that time by Dahrasena.? 
Dahrasena Traikütaka was in Aparānta? between the Tapti- 


Trial for Narendrasena. 


1 EJ, X, 51. 

2 Raghuvarn$a, iv, 58, 59; Rapson, C.A.D., p. elix. See also the 
inscription of Vyāghrasena, son of Dahrasena, of 490 A.D. ElI, XI, 
219, where they are described as the rulers of Aparanta. 
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western Khandesh-Kanheri and the sea (above Bombay). 
Like his sovereigns or overlords the Vākātakas, Dahrasena 
adopts a dynastic designation (* Traikūtaka ") after a place-name 
d and a name-ending -semg, although his father who was a 
commoner was Indra-datta. Without any conquests he perform- 
ed an agvamedha in advance and struck his coins. But he was 
soon brought back under Narendrasena's control, as he is found 
1 using the Vākātaka Era in 456 A.D. (see $$ 102-106). "The 
Pushyamitras before 456 A.D. were defeated by the Imperial 
power. Narendrasena had the support of his father-in-law's 
kingdom situated next to Konkaņa [Aparānta] and at that 
iu time either under Kākustha or Kakustha’s son Santivarman 

who too was a very strong monarch. 
93. Narendrasena seems to have had two sons. The elder 
Prithivishena II succeeded him and 


Painio hona Lend was followed by Devasena, who on 


Devasena. > í » a 
his abdication was followed by his own son 


Harisheņa. Devasena preferred a life of ease and 

pleasure to the duties of kingship. Prithivisheņa II found 

it necessary on the break-up of the Gupta Empire to make a 

* heroic effort to raise his family from a ‘ sunken’ condition, and 
i he succeeded, for we find the next king in possession of all the 
Vākātaka Empire including Kuntala, Triküta and Lāta. The 
trying period in the reign of Prithivīsheņa II (470—485), on the 
chronology proposed above, coincides with the second Hun 
invasion, c. 470 A.D. His family must have ‘sunk’ along with 

the Guptas. Great credit is due therefore to Prithivishena II 

for its rehabilitation. Within twenty years or so, while the 
Huns were still powerful, we find the Vākātakas next-door 

to them and stronger than before, having under their sway 
d | Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, Kosala, Trikūta,* Lata and Andhra, 
that is, the whole of the Vākātaka dominions in the south, the 
Central Provinces and Western India up to Konkana and 
Gujarat. A new dynasty just then founded by a Maitraka 
general at Valabhi covered the next territory of Surāshtra. 


1 See Kadamba Kula, p. 28. 
2 Vyaghrasena was the king of Aparānta [Trikiite] at the time[E.I., 
XI, 219], whom we find using the Vākātaka era (8 102 ff.). 
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The Maitrakas who had been evidently generals to the Guptas, 
as they used the Gupta era, probably arose from one of the 
Mitra Republics (Pushyamitras, etc.). They must have 
been feudatories to the Vākātakas, the next-door power. The 
Vākātakas thus acted as the bulwark in the Central Provinces 
and Western India against the Huns in 470-530 A.D. 

94. Thus with the end of the Gupta overlordship the 
fortunes of the Vākātaka family took 
a different turn. Prithivishena II rescued 
the family fortunes in the days of the disruption of the Gupta 
Empire. Harishena, son of Devasena, succeeded to the 
whole of the Vākātaka territory, both their home provinces and 
feudatory dominions. He showed great vigour and re-establish- 
ed the Vākātaka Empire. From the time of the death of 
Skanda Gupta, the Vākātakas become a wholly independent 
power. At this period they seem to exhibit great recuperating 
capacity and hold their own in a period of revolution and 
political changes in the Empire of India. All the three princes 
Narendrasena, Prithivishena II and Harishena were capable 
and successful rulers. Harishena’s rule ended about 520 A.D. 
The later history of the Vākātakas is lost. 


95. Harishena, about 500 A.D., had to subjugate 
some of the old feudatories of his house, 
including the Traikūtas. This seems to 
be evident from the Ajanta inscription 
and the inscriptions of the Traikūtakas. Dahrasena, the 
Traikūtaka, had once declared his independence about 455 
A.D., ie. the year of the Pushyamitra War of Skanda Gupta, 
and was brought back by Narendrasena under his control 
($92). But we find again his son Vyāghrasena [c. 490 
A.D.] issuing coins, and then the family disappearing, whichis to 
be dated in the reign of Harishena. After 404 A.D. no trace 
of their family is found.! It should be noticed that the Trai- 
kütakas use the era which, as we shall presently see, was the 


Harishena. 


Extent of the Second 
Vākātaka Empire. 


1 The Pardi plates of Vyāghrasena are dated in the year 241 [489-490 
A.D.] and the Kanheri plates are dated in 245 (E.L, XI, 219; Cave 
Temples of W.1., p. 58). 
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era of the Vākātakas. It seems that this feudatory dynasty 
was finally abolished in or after the reign of Harisheņa. 

96. A great proof of an effective sway of the Vākātakas 
over Konkana, wherein Triküta was situated, is an inscription 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. IV, 
| p. 282, where a fortress named after the political home of the 
Vākātakas, the Kilakilā,is mentioned as * Kilagil&' which was 
the capital of Konkana at the date of the inscription (1058 A.D.). 
Í Trikūta was at the western end of the Vākātaka Province of Berar 

1 and Khandesh. Harishena made obedient to himself K untala 
dr and Lāta with Avanti, which were at each end of Aparān- 
| ta. Kalinga,Kosalaand Andhra brought the Vākātaka 
| Empire from Triküta and the western sea to the eastern sea- 

board. All these had been parts of the Vākātaka Empire be- 
fore. Lata was next-door to the Vākātaka kingdom and was 
the old seat of the Abhiras. Avantihad been under the 

Pushyamitra group. In the time of Narendrasena it is 

included in the term Mālava. In the time of Pravara- 
sena II or Prabhavati Guptā, this was probably transferred 
back to the Vākātakas by the Guptas. "The subjugation of 

Lāta by Harishena means the final extinction of the Ābhī- 

ras and the Pushyamitras, if they had not already dis- 
appeared under Skanda Gupta who had established a governor- 
ship of Suràshtra immediately after the Pushyamitra 

War. The addition of Lāta to the Vākātaka Empire was a 

result of the fall of the Gupta Empire. 
a 97. The Second Vakataka Empire was so rich that even | 
a minister of Barta) could excavate] 


f 


Prosperity and Art 
under the Later Vākā- | . ——— mnn 
iik chaitya- building. at. Abass "Cave No. 


XVI, adorned, as the donor himself with 
a rightful pride says, — - 


* with windows, spires, beautiful terraces, ledges, | 
tues of the nymphs of Indra and the like, supporte 
by lovely pillars and stairs'—'a lovely chaitya-build- 
ing. 

A member of the same ministerial family cut the Cave No. 

XLI, which is called the Ghatotkacha Cave, wherein the 
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donor gives his family history. The family was of Malabar 
Brahmins who married both Brahmin and Kshatriya wives. 
Hastibhoja was the minister when the Vākātaka Deva- 
sena ruled (‘ Vākātake rājati Devasene’). The wealth of the 
empire of the later Vākātakas is further illustrated by the ins- 
eription in Cave-temple No. XVII, which was cut asa ihare 
ākātaka feudatory in the reign of King Harisheņā: "eis 
family had existed for nine generations, which evidently arose 
under the reign of Pravarasena I. They were probably a Guja- 
rat family, which is suggested by their names. They proudly 


describe this piece of architecture ‘the Chaitya_ of the King of € 


Ascetics’ ‘as a piece of (g Genin monolith’ (ekāšmakari man- 
dapa- rainam- -etat) where the donor placed a reservoir * charming 
to the eyes’. These donors were fully alive to a keen sense of 
esthetics and their art was highly conscious. The architectural 
motifs of the pillars are not repetitions ; every piece is an indivi- 
dual conception.. The ‘ Asokan’ polish is used on.the walls 


„of Cave No. XIII !, but the artistic sense seems to have forbid- 


den its aah on any art moulding of the Ajantà caves. 
98. Some of the most famous Ajantà paintings, e.g., 
Buddha’s return to his father’s palace, the scene between Ya- 
śodharā-Rāhula and the King of Ascetics, and the Ceylon Battle, 
are to be found in the two Vākātaka caves, Nos. XVI and XVII. 
The caves are pre-eminently of the Āryāvarta Nāgara variety. 


1 Dr. Vincent Smith took Cave No. XIII, to bea B.C. Century Cave 
(History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 276) on account of its polish. 
But the art of ‘Maurya’ polish was not forgotten. It was discredited in 
the Sunga and Sātavāhāna period and was revived in the Vakataka-Gupta 
period. In the sculptures of the Chandragupta Cave at Udaygiri and 


also on several sculptures at Khajurāho I have personally seen thefolisR9 


The method was not lost up to the eleventh century when some of the 
broken parts of seulptures at Khajurāho bear it as an act of repair. 
Some artistic reason was at the bottom of the discontinuance of the 
polish. At Khajurüho, the outer sculptures are never polished. It seems 
to me that the polish interfered with light and shade and tended to 
obliterate their natural lines. Tho(chisel protested against the veneer. 
The history of the so-called Maurya DER before the Mauryas is carried 
back by polished prehistoric vajras, made in imitation of bones, found 


„in Chota Nagpur, which are in n the Patna Museum [the polish on these is 
artificial and not the result of constant handling]. 
€ 
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99. The Vākātaka territory was the meeting ground of 
the North and the South. The Vākātaka minister Hastibhoja 
and his family were from the Southern country. And also, the 
Pallavas themselves were a branch of the Vākātakas ; constant 
intercourse between the two kingdoms would have been a natural 
sequence. This explains the occasional introduction of the Pal- | 

4 lava motifs in the Vākātaka cave-temples. The Dravidian A | 
i features in some of the sculptures are also similarly ex. V 
plained. | 

\ 

| 

| 

| 


EU ES 


100. It should be noticed that we possess the written 
history of three caves only. But we can safely say that the 
caves which are called Guptan, should be all attributed to the 
Vākātakas, as the direct Gupta rule never reached Ajantà, and 
Ajantà continued to remain throughout in Vākātaka posses- 
sion, | 

100 A. The later Vākātakas, though not Buddhists them- | 
selves, allowed their subjects full liberty of conscience to | 
follow Buddhism. i 

101. The Vākātakas seem to have been strong in horse | 
which is noted in the Ajantà inscription i 
dealing with the military greatness of | 
Vindhyaśakti. Here seems to lie the key to the military Í 
strength of the Vākātakas. Only a power strong in cavalry 
can successfully operate in the Vindhyas. The horse of the 
Bundelās became famous in later history. The cavalry tradi- | 
tion of Bundelkhand is probably ancient. || 

101 A. The Chālukyas must have extinguished the Vākāta- 
SN kas. Pulake$in I performed his Aéva- 
SE SUM m z a AN medha about 550 A.D. at Vātāpi (Bija- 

"pur district). This should be taken as 
marking the close of the Vākātaka kingdom. The imperial 
symbols of Garīgā and Yamunā would thus be taken over by the 
Chālukyas from the Vākātakas ($86) at this period, which in 
later times would naturally be regarded by the Chalukyas as 
their own hereditary symbols coming down from the very 
foundation of the family? Harishenahad under him either 


Vākātaka Horse. 


1 EI, VI, 1. 2 E.I., VI, 352-353; S.L.I.,i. 54 [Chellur grant]. 
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Jayasimha or Raņarāga [the grandfather and father of 
Pulakesin I].  Harishena is recorded to have subjugated or 
made obedient to himself (..... svanirdesa..... ) the 
rulers which had been feudatories of the Vakatakas with the 
new addition of Andhra. 


Hari-Ràma-Hara-Smar-Endra-kàntir 
Harisheno hari-vikrama-praptah (17) 
sa-Kuntal-Avanti-Kalinga-Kosala- 

Triküta-Làt- Andhra.............. 


—A.S.W.I., IV., 125. 


Evidently the new family of the Chālukyas.arose-in— 
the Andhra country, ‘in i the. immediate vicinity of Berar. ( 
Pulake&in' 'sson Kirtivarman conquered the Kadambas and 
the small rulers of Aparānta, and Mangalesa conquered the 
Katachchuris, before which the Vākātakas had evidently 
already disappeared. The Vākātakas, therefore, must have 
ended with the Asvamedha of Pulakešin I. The ‘Raja Jaya- 
simha Vallabha’ who in the Aihole inscription is said to have 
founded the Ghālukya family (E.I., Vol. VI, p. 14) is not 
credited with any conquest, nor is his son Raņarāga. After 
Pulakegin I his sons and grandson established their empire 
over the same territories which had been under the Vakatakas 
(Lāta, Mālava, Gurjara, Mabārāshtra, Kalinga, etc.), which 
means that they were the political ‘successors of the Vakatakas 
and were laying their claim as such. This also explains their 
clash with the Pallavas, and their permanent enmity with 
them, the Pallavas being blood-relations [a junior branch] of the 
Vākātakas. The description of the ‘Raja Jayasinha Vallabha ’ 
(E.I., VI, 4, verse 5) shows that Jayasimha had been a 
Vallabha or revenue officer of the king of the former govern- 
ment, i.e. the Vākātaka. It seems that after Harishena, in 
the reign of one of his descendants, probably a grandson, or on 
the failure of the Vākātaka line, Pulakešin I stepped into the 
shoes of the Vakatakas and claimed their imperial dignity and 
position. Their inscriptions silently pass over the Vākātakas. 


e 
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Tur ERA or 248 A. D. 


102. We have three dated records of which two certainly, 
and one presumably, are Vākātaka. The 
coin of Pravarasena I is dated 76 ($30). 
The coin of Rudrasena is dated 100 (8 61). 
There cannot be any doubt as to these two being Vākātakan. 
Then, there is the inscription of the Maharaja Bhimasena 
dated in the 52nd year (§89). Pravarasena I himself ruled for 
60 years. The dates on his coins and on that of his successor, 
therefore, are to be referred to a reckoning started from 
the previous rule, that is, the time of the coronation of his 
father, which on the known chronology of the Guptas and its 
correspondence with the Vākātakan, must have taken place 
in the middle of the third century. The chronology adopted 
by us above, places the latter’s rise in 248-249 A.D. If 
we can find this era which was certainly used by Pravara- 
sena I, used in any part of the Vākātaka Empire in later 
centuries, we can identify it ; with the C  Chedi Era, which is 
called, ¥ wrongly, by some writers as Traikūļa ‘Era. — 


Dates on Vakataka 
coins. 


103. About the Ginjà inscription of the Mahārāja Šrī 
Bhīmasena, General Cunningham who dis- 
covered it remarked that the * characters 
of the inscription are of the earliest Gupta forms; but the 
opening is worded in the well-known style of all the shorter 
Indo-Scythian inscriptions'.! He assigned the inscription to the 
pre-Gupta time. "The style is certainly the same as that of 
the Kushan inscriptions found at Mathura. It reads:— 


Ginjā inscription. 


Mahārājasya Šrī Bhimasenasya samvatsare 
50.2 grishmapakshe 4 divase 10.2 (eto.).? 


The name Bhima-sena, the style of dating and the early charac- 


ter of the letters warrant our assigning Bhimasena’s inscription , 


1 A.S.R., Vol. XXI, p. 119, Plate XXX; and E.L, Vol. III, p. 302, 
Plate facing page 306. 

2 I have given the reading from the tracing of this painted inscrip- 
tion reproduced in the Epigraphia Indica which is better than the one 


lithographed by Cunningham. I am giving the reading of the necessary 
portion only. 
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to the same era in which are dated the Vākātaka coins. Their 
value would be: year 52=300 A.D. 

» 76-324 ,, 

» 100-348 ,, 
The years, except the last one, fall within the reign of 
Pravarasena I. 

104. For the period after Pravarasena I, we have one 
solid fact bearing on the question in that 
the Vākātakas, as already noticed, never 
used the Gupta era, even when Prabhā- 
vati Guptà was the regent. 

105. The existence of an era beginning in 248 A.D. next- 
door to Bundelkhand was contended for 
by Dr. Fleet!: two contemporary kings 
of the Gupta time date their records, 
one in the named era of the Guptas and the other in an 
unnamed era: the Parivrājaka Mahārāja Hastin has the 
dates 156, 163 and 191 of the Gupta Era in his documents, while 
his contemporary the Maharaja Sarvanatha of Uchchakalpa, 
along with whom the former fixed up a boundary pillar at 
Bhimara in the Nagaudh State, has the years 193, 197, 214 of 
an unspecified era in his documents, The two rulers, on the 
boundary pillars, used neither of these eras but a neutral reckon- 
ing the Mahā-Māgha sanivvatsara. Dr. Fleet contended that by 
referring the years of Šarvanātha to the era, beginning with 
248-49 A.D. we get 462-63 A.D. for Sarvanatha and 475 A.D. 
for Hastin. Dr. Fleet, however, in 1905 (J.R.A.S., page 566) 
gave up this contention and referred both sets of dates to the 
Gupta Era, on the ground that the era of 248 A.D. was not 
known in or near Bundelkhand or Baghelkhand, and that it was 
known in 456 or 457 A.D. in Western India as employed by 
Dahrasena, the Traikūtaka king. It was, however, recognised 
by him that the era could not have originated with the Traiku- 
takas: 

* But there is nothing to stamp the era as the Traikūta era and 
still less to prove that it was so founded’ (p. 657). 


Gupta Era and the 
Vakatakas. 


Area of the Era 
of 248 A.D. 


1 I.A., Vol. XIX, p. 227. 
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Similar is the view of Prof. Rapson.! To the association of the 
era with the Kalachuris in the twelfth century nobody has 
attached any importance, and this, for the simple reason, that 
there is no room in history for the Kalachuris to have started 
an era in 248 A.D. in the Chedi country or elsewhere. Fleet 
hesitatingly suggested that the founder of the era might have 
been the Ābhīra king ]ávarasena who dealt a blow at the Sāta- 
vāhana power. Fleet also pointed out that the era is somehow 
connected with the fall of the S&tavahanas about 248 A.D. 
Prof. Rapson remarked on this:! ^ ^ 
* But the foundation of an era must be held to denote 
the successful establishment of the new power rather 
than its first beginnings or the downfall of the 
Andhras.’ 
And Prof. Rapson stressed that it was impossible to connect 
the Abhiras and the Traikūtas as belonging to the same dynasty 
or even to the same race for total lack of evidence. Moreover, 
the Abhiras who rose against the Western Sakas arose much 
earlier than 248 A.D.—i.e. cir. 188-190 A.D.? 

106. The Traikūtakas who were feudatories of the Vakata- 
kas, by using the era used by Pravarasena I, prove their sub- 
ordinate position and submission to the Vākātakas. The Traikū- 
takas employ the feudatory title of Maharaja. The appearance 
of the era in the western portion of the Vākātaka Empire 
shows that the era was in vogue amongst the feudatories of the 
Vakatakas. The use of the regnal years of individual kings 
from the time of Prabhavati Gupta to Pravarasena II is in 
a period when the Gupta influence is at its zenith at the 
Vakataka Court. 

107. The only objection of Dr. Fleet that there was no 
connection visible between Trikūta where the era is found in 
use in the fifth century A.D. and Chedi (Bundelkhand and 
Baghelkhand) with which the Era of 248 A.D. is associated, 
now disappears in the light of the data on the Vakataka 
history. We find the era in vogue in the Chedi country in the 
time of Pravarasena I. Fleet's former view that Sarvanatha’s 


1 Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, page clxii. 
2 V. Smith, Early History of India, p. 226, n., citing Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar. 
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years are in the Era of 248 A.D. seems to have been sound. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the Mahārāja Hastin was 
2 Gupta feudatory and that there was a necessity to fix a 
boundary pillar between the Vākātaka dominions under 
Maharaja Sarvan&tha and the Gupta dominions under Hastin. 
Both Sarvanàtha and Hastin were feudatories and Hastin 
avowedly a Gupta feudatory. Šarvanātha, therefore, could 
only be a feudatory to the Vākātaka king, whose capital or 
town at Nachnà lay within a few miles of Uchchakalpa or 
Uchahara (Nagaudh State). 

$108. There are two facts which establish the Era of 248 
A.D. to be the Vākātaka Era. 'The Purāņas, after the fall 
of the Sātavāhanas register the rise of Vindhyasakti as the 
next great power or as the imperial power succeeding the 
Sātavāhanas. An era will be naturally counted from the rise 
of a new power whether at once or subsequently—e.g. the Gupta 
Era does not come into force until the last years of Samudra 
Gupta or the reign of Chandra Gupta II [the forged copper- 
plates of Samudra Gupta (Gaya and Nālandā plates), which 
were imitated from some genuine copperplates, are dated in 
regnal years]. Then the second fact to take note of in this 
connection is that Pravarasena I became Emperor and the 
previous Emperors, i.e. the Kushans, had in fact an imperial 
era. To start an era had become a chief symbol of imperial 
position. Samudra Gupta did the same, and he also, like 
Pravarasena, counted the era from the coronation of his father. 
It is apparent that he followed the Vākātaka precedence and 
his example helps us here like a reflex action. 

We would therefore call the era of 248-49 which began on 
the 5th of September, 248 A.D.?, the Vākātaka Era of Chedi .? 


1 Kielhorn, E.I., Vol. IX, p. 129. 

2 The dates of Jayanātha, Maharaja of Uchchakalpa, being 
taken to be in the Era of 248 A.D. his Kārītalāi plates dated ‘174’ fall in 
422 A.D., and his father V yaghra could very well have been a younger 
contemporary of Prithivisheņa I, if we take the interval to be that 
of 45 years or so, and he could have endowed pious foundations in the 
capital of his king and might be identical with the V y ghrad eva of 
the three inscriptions at Ganj and Nachnā. But the identity by no 
means could be established on the present materials. If they are identi- 
cal, Jayanatha's dates must be in the Era of 248 A.D. 
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4% Magadha (31 B.C. to 340 A.D.) and the 
Gupta India at 350 A.D. | 


i 
| 
(Rājādhirājah prithivimavitva | 

Divam jayaty-aprativārya-viryah '. | | 
f | 


‘The King of Kings of irresistible prowess, having protected the Hi 


Country (thereby) wins H eaven'.' [A$vamedha Coin of Samudra 
&."Gupta.] = 
(> 2 Z |] et 
Ie » G-Samudra-kshitisanam =ū-Nāka-ratha-varimanūm [Kalidasa]. | < 


XI. History or MAGADHA FROM 31 B.C. vo 250 A.D. 
AND THE RISE OF THE GUPTAS [275 A.D. ro 375 A.D.). 


to the Purānas, passed on to the 

Āndhras [Sātavāhanas]. This 

statement is corroborated by the find of 

Satavahana coins in the excavation of Bhītā [Allahabad Dis- 

, trict]. I read one Sātavāhana coin excavated in my presence by 

! Dr. Spooner : at Kumhrār [Patna]. The Sātavāhanas, however, 

` could not have been for more than fifty. years at ; Pataliputra and | 

4 in Magadha after the fall of the Kāņvas (31 B.C.). The Nepal | 
Mos inscription of Jayadeya II of the.Lichehhavi dynasty, dated in 
Sri- Harsha Samvat 153 (= 758 A.D.),' states that = 28 successions 


Andhras and Lichchha- 
vis at Pātaliputra. 


| 
109. Magadha, after the fall of the Kāņvas, according |] 


was bara at the ae of Pushpa: Dua . The date of p. 
deva I is about 330.A.D. to 355 A.D. as worked out by 
Dr. Fleet. Now, giving an average of about 15 years to this 
‘long list of 23 kings we may place Supushpa in the beginning 
of the Christian _Era. "The Lichehhavis in occupying Pātali- 
| putra. might have taken a mandate > for doing so from the Sātavā- 
hana Emperor, or they m might | have independently captured the 
capital, which they had. aspired to do for centuries, The 


1 L.A., Vol. IX, p. 178. Fleet, G.I., Introduction, pp. 184-185. 
2 Fleet, G.I., Introduction, 135, 191; I.A., XIV, 350. 


x 
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disturbance caused to the Sātavāhana Emperor by the appear- 
ance of Kadphises and Wema Kadphises in Northern India 
afforded an ample opportunity to the Lichchhavis to fill up the 
vacuum at Pataliputra. We may also take it that their occu- 
‘pation of Pātaliputra would have ended with i the advance of 
Vanaspara, viceroy of Kanishka, to Magadha about the close 
of the century. SSR 
110. The Lichchhavis, having once occupied Pataliputra 
for about a century, must have felt a 
sort of claim to re-possess Magadha 
on the liberation of the Gangetic valley 
by the Bhāra$ivas. But when the Bhārašiva reorganisation 
comes into play, we find Magadha not in the possession of the 
non-Brahmanical Lichchhavis but of an orthodox Kshatriya 
family. This family is called ‘the Magadha family’ 
in the Kaumudi-mahotsava, and by Samudra Gupta it is called 
‘the Dynasty of Kota’ (Kola-kula). The founder's name 
seems to have been Kota; the descendant of Kota who was 
a contemporary of Samudra Gupta and whose name is lost in 
the earlier part of the Allahabad inscription, is called Kota- 
kulaja. The names of these Magadha kings ended in varman.2 
This family must have come into existence about 200-250 A.D. 
111. The Guptas appear about 275 A.D. somewhere in 
Magadha. Gupta, the first Rājā, rises 
as a feudatory prince. As later, we find 
the early Guptas connected with Allahabad [Prayāga] and 
Oudh [Sāketa], Maharaja Gupta’s fief seems to have been 
near about Allahabad. His son was Ghatotkacha, and 
Ghatotkacha’s son was the first prince who turned the name of 
his ancestor Gupta into a dynastic title. His name was 
Chandra. At the time of the rise of Chandra, called by the 
Prakrit name Chanda-sena* in the Kaumudi-mahotsava, the king 


Kshatriya dynasty of 
Kota. 


Gupta and Chandra. 


1 See Part I ($33) above. 

2 See in Bhandarkar Annals, 1930, XII, pp. 50 fi., * Historical data 
in the drama Kaumudt-Mahotsava’ by the present author. 

3 Prabhāvatī Gupta [Poona Plates, E.I., xv] appropriately calls him 
adiraja. 

4 For Ohandra becoming Chanda in Prakrit see the inscription of 
Obamdasati, the Sātavāhana king, published in E.I., Vol. XVIII, p. 317, 
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of Magadha at Pātaliputra was Sun dara-varman, ruling 
from his palace called Su-Gaànga. This palace is named in the 
inscription of Khāravela as the Su-Gamgiya and in the Mudrā- | 
Rākshasa as the Su-Ganga. The capital city of Pātaliputra | 
thus came down with its ancient palace intact to the period of | 
king Sundara-varmà and Chandra. King Sundara-varman was 
an old man, having a child of a few years of age yet in 
charge of a nurse. Chandra or Chandra-sena had been 
adopted as his son by the king of Magadha, evidently before | 
the birth of the young prince. Chandra regarded himself as ; 
the heir, being the elder, though a Kritaka son. He entered d i < 
into a marriage alliance with the Lichchhavis who are described | 
as the enemy of the Magadha dynasty in the same drama 
Kaumudi-mahotsava,! The Lichchhavis with a large army 
and Chandra laid a siege to Pātaliputra. A battle was 
fought in which the old king Sundara-varman died. The 
young prince Kalyana varman was carried away to the 
Kishkindhā hills by the faithful ministers. Chandra founded 
a royal dynasty (rāja-kula). The angry authoress of the drama 
calls the Lichchhavis ‘Mlechchhas’ and Chanda-sena a à AT 
Kāraskara,implying a casteless or a low-caste man, not fit 
for royalty.? 

112. Before we enter on the subsequent history of the 
fortunes of Chandra Gupta I, let us see 
if we can find out the caste of the Guptas 4 
which has remained a mystery up to this time. The data BÉ 
which we obtain from the contemporary inscriptions are: 


odi lētās ees ais i 


Origin of the Guptas. 


(a) that nowhere they disclose their origin or caste status, 
as if they have purposely concealed it; and, 
(b) that their caste sub-division was Dkāraņa. 


and coins of Sri Chandra Sati where ‘Chandra’ becomes ‘Chada’ 
—Rapson, Coins of Andhras, p. 32. For the dropping of sena, cf. the 
case of Vasanta-sena and Vasantadeva of the same king (G.I., Introduc- 
tion, p. 186 fi); Dahrasena on his coins adopts the pare Dahra-gaņa 

^ (C.A.D., p. elxiv). 

1 The drama is published in the Quarterly Journal of the Andhra = 
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From the inscription of the Gupta Princess, Prabh&vati 
Gupta! we know that she belonged to Dharana gotra. She 
is evidently giving here her father's gotra, as her husband's 
gotra was different (Vishnu Vriddha). Our knowledge, how- 
ever, is expanded by the Kaumudi-mahotsava which gives 
the caste of Chandra as Küraskara. The Kāraskaras are 
mentioned by Baudhāyana as a low community, to whom the 
Brāhmaņas should not go and on return from whom they should 
perform a ceremony of purification. The Kāraskaras in Baud- 
hāyana are joined with the Punjābī community Arattas [which 
literally means—‘the republicans’]. "Their exact location is 
given by Hema-chandra, who in explaining the Salvas 
calls them the people of the Kara valley? The place 
Kārapatha or Kārāpatha was at the foot of the Himalayas. 
The Sālvas were a division of the M a d ras and were at Sialkot 
where their name as Sial, derived from Salva which is also spelt 
as Sālya*, survives. The Karaskaras were therefore a 
Punjab people, a subdivision of the Madras. We know that 
the Madras were called Va hikas and Jāūrtikas*. The 
Madraka” community was thus made up of several 
subdivisions, comprising Salvas, Yartris or Jartikas 
[whom we call to-day Jats] and others. Now, we may recall 
here the grammatical illustration of Chandra-gomin: ‘the Jarta 
n (king) defeated the Hümas. This is pre-eminently referable 
vto$kanda(Gupta*?. We have thus evidence from different 
sources converging at one point, that is, that the Guptas were 


E.I., XV, 41; cf. ibid., p. 42, n. 

Baudhayana, Dh. S., I, i. 32. 

Hemachandra, A-Ch. IV, p. 23 (Salvas tu Kāra-kukshīyāh). 
Raghuvam$a, XV, 90. Wilson's Vishnu Purana, Vol. III, p. 390. 
Wilson and Hall, V.P., Vol. V, p. 70. 


Rose, Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, i. 59; Grierson, L.S.I., 


cO c x ene 


^ IX., Pt.4,p.4,". 8. M. Bh., Karna P., (verse 2034). 


7 Of. on ‘Madraka’, my Hindu Polity, i, pp. 120-121. It means * one 
owing allegiance to the Madra State’. 


8 G.I., 54 (l. 15), 59 (1. 4). The two inscriptions (Bhītarī and Junà-' 


garh) describe a decisive and famous battle; while YaSodharman’s was a 
more raid into Kashmir (G.L, 147, 7. 6) and the Hüpas' submission to 


YaSodharman was practically without a war. 
Zo 
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KāraskaraJāts—originally from the Punjab. Kakkar 
Jats? in my opinion are the modern representatives of the 
original community of the Guptas. Amongst the Karaskaras 
the particular subdivision to which Guptas belonged was 
evidently Phāraņa. The word gotra in Prabhāvatī Gupta’s 
inscription (Poona Plates) would mean a caste-subdivision. 
Dhaņri, the Jat clan found in Amritsar,” may be compared with 
the Sanskrit Dhāraņa of Prabhāvatī Gupta. The Kaumudi- 
mahotsava is in full agreement with and is in fact supported 
by Chandra-gomin, who is undoubtedly a Gupta author. 

113. The position of the Macraka Jats was probably not 
very low at the time, for had it been very low, King Sundara- 
varman would not have thought of making Chandra-sena his 
adopted son. His original intention seems to have been to be- 
queath the kingdom to Chandra. And it was only due to 
the birth of Kalyāņa-varman from some younger queen 
(Kalyāna-varmā is said to have several step-mothers—‘mdtarah’) 
that the breach between the adoptive father and the adopted 
son occurred. The real cause of the opposition from the public, 
which was very pronounced, seems to be a dislike for the 
social system of the Karaskaras who were not subject to the 
fourfold-varnasramism of the orthodox system. It is the same 
dislike which is expressed in the Mahā-Bhārata against the 
Madrakas. They had one caste amongst them with social 
equality and freedom, which did not agree with the settled 
rules of the Gangetic society. The compliment was mutually 
exchanged: the Kaumudi-mahotsava taunted at the Karaskara 
caste as rulers; the Guptas replied— we shall abolish the 
Kshatriyas ’. 

114. Now we know from the Puranic history that in the 
reign of Kanishka (and probably also of his successor), Vanaspara 
imported some Madrakas for administrative purposes. But the 
Punjab military dress. of Chandra Gupta_I_on his coins would 
suggest that the family had migrated recently in the Bhārašiva 


1 Cf. Rose, Glossary, ii. 363, n. The name is pronounced as Kakkar 
also. 


2 Glossary of Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and N.-W. Frontier, Vol. 
TI, p. 235. 
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period after the liberation of the Madraka country by the 
latter. Very likely a Bhārašiva king gave Gupta a fief, having 
border-land between Bihar and Kau$āmbī, for it was to sup- 
press a rebellion of the Savaras that Chandra Gupta I had 
gone to his frontier when the City Council of Pātaliputra pro- 
nounced a decree of deposition against him. 

115. Chandra Gupta I having his caste against him and 

ee being somewhat of a usurper, was disliked 

Expulsion of 

Chandra Gupta T. by the Magadhans of his day, particu- 
larly as he failed to adapt himself to the 
traditional Hindu way of government. He showed a hostile, 
repressive attitude to the people of Magadha. The Kaumudī- 
mahotsava records that Chanda-sena ! had put leading citizens 
into prison. The people of Magadha looked down upon him 
as something like a parricide. Chandra Gupta I had thus 
several elements arrayed against him. A cry was raised that he 
was not a Kshatriya, he had practically killed his aged adop- 
tive father on the battlefield, he had called in the aid of the 
hereditary enemies of Magadha—the Lichchhavis, he had 
married a lady who was neither a Magadhan nor a Brahmanical 
Hindu. To this we should add that he had defied the imperial 
authority of the Brahmin Emperor Pravarasena I. 

116. With the aid of the Lichchhavi power and protec- 
tion he trampled upon the liberties of the people of Magadha 
and put the leading citizens into prison. Alberūnī therefore 
recorded a true and historical tradition when he said that the 
king or kings associated with the Gupta-kāla [-era] were cruel 
and wicked. The Hindus had the constitutional law laid down 
in their codes to destroy the king who acted as a tyrant or 
whose hands had the marks of the blood of his parents.? 
They planned and rose, called in Prince Kalyāņa-varman 
from the Vākātaka territory (Pampāsara) and crowned him 


1 There are other known examples, as cited above, of new kings 
changing tho second member of their name on coming to the throne. 


Chandra-sena similarly changed his name into Chandra Gupta. But the 


hostile contemporaries persisted in calling him by his original, humbler 
name, and insisted on the vernacular pronunciation for its obvious pun 
[Chanda=‘ fierce’). 

= 2 Hindu Polity, ii, 50, 189. 
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king at the Su-Gānga Palace at Pataliputra. The authoress 
of the Kaumudi-mahotsava exultantly said—— the law of Varna 
ts restored; the royal family of Chanda-sena is abolished.’ This 
fs happened while Chandra Gupta was on his campaign some- 
i i where between Rohtas and Amarkantak fighting the rebellious 
Savaras. The outlandish monarch was ousted in or about 340 
A.D., for Kalyāņa-varmā was of full age to receive Hindu 
royal coronation at the time.* In the year of his coronation 
i Kalyàna-varmà was married to the daughter of the king of 
XA Mathurā. 1 
117. The years 340 A.D. to 344 A.D., the period of 
exile of-the-Guptas from Bihar was not 
vary long but it was full of consequence 


Guptas in Exile and 
their Moral  Trans- 
formation. 


and future, which produced entirely a 
new history—a new history not-only for 
Bihar but for the whole of India. It turned the GuptasYrom 
outlandish usurpers into a dynasty of the Hindu of Hindus, Ce 


Magadhan, and protectors and upholders oi the Dharma, Brah-cX 
min and cow, literature and sculpture, language a nd, law, national 
culture and national civilisation of Hindu India. * Beginning as 
a feudatory ruler under the Vākātakas with their imperial 
insignia of the goddess‘ Quwiga ‘on his coin and the title of Raja 
rs a Qu vi no "marks ot aes on his person ee portray es 


his Garudadinaja, a satisfaction Sind is a rare luck of a king 
in history: on his coins which he published as ‘he had built 
up his empire, he registered the realisation of the ideal of Hindu |, 
hero and Hindu king that he after winning the whole country | 
Covered it so well that he. won the heaven thereby (p. 112). i 
He. made Sans krit, after the. d fashion of the Vākātaka 
Emperor, his ‘court language; he undertook and [ peri formed 
aSvamedhas, having made good his restoration to the 
imperial throne of Pāfaliputra. 


* 


1 vated utar faa -spadscorqars I—K.M., Act V. 

2 "Taking the capture of Pāteliputra at 390 A.D., and the coronation 
age being 25, the prince having lived in exilo for about 20 years, the date 
of restoration would be c. 340 A.D. 
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2d 117 A. Chandra Gupta. I who was dying either of wounds 
T = e or of a broken heart on his expulsion from 
'This Ayodhyā and its une e z 
an Pataliputra, addressed Samudra Gupta, 
ome: : one of his younger sons, with tears in his 
lious | eyes, and with the tacit consent and approval of his Council of 
340 i Ministers,—‘ you now, my. noble si sir, be the king (** protect the 
indu | kingdom,’ *),.andrexpired:* The death must have taken-place on 
tion | the other-side of-the Ganges,in-the.territory_of.his relations, the 
g of | Lichchhavis. As a Lichehhavi subordinate and relation, his son s 
at this moment would have obtained the province of § iee 
l of | 5 le. the adjoining territory of Oudh, where at Ayodhya we 
not find in the next reigns the Gupta Emperors residing as at their 
ence f second and favourite capital. “It was a centre, of culture: As oom . 
ly à i Ayodhyā had been the home of the the poet /ASvaghasha¢ the. E 
r for Í Kālidāsa of the preceding epoch. To Ayodhya belonged" the 
rom | nega (S scholar Sikh hara Sv&min who became the Prime 
dus, e | jag (- Minister of Risno-Gurmit-end Chandra Gupta IL? Ayodhya m 
Taha ON | had the orthodox imperial tradition of Rām a s name, a KE 
onal | name which was given to the eldést son of Samudra-Gupta,”, 
g as | a & name which embodied the whole of the past Hindu civilisa- 
Sei | orc? tion. Samudra Gupta fully imbibed that tradition. Hindu vA 
Raja learning became a part of the political _ cult of Samudra . 
ved Gupta and his descendants. The rajasa.(kingly) bhakti in yi 
ond ‘Vishn u moulded their national actions and their political 
with character. Like Vishnu they stood solidly to support the 
- kingdom of India. "Their bhakti (faith) i isintense. ‘They think 
ing | of Vishnu and they think in Vishnu. Samudra Gupta and < 
mile | Chandra Gupta II become > practically one with their God. S 
nd \ | R Any one who has seen the Vishnu image enshrined by § Samudra. os i 
nbry | ij Ne | Gupta at Eran, would be reminded of, Samudra Gupta | himself ' | 
12).j | ^ "i ‘and | see thēļi King's figure a and ‘dress in that ate One who | 
aka | S 2 would see the Vishnu- -Varaha, ia, at the Chandra Ci Gupta Cave at 
med. > 
the S 1 G.I., p. 6. 2 J.B.0.R.S., XVIII, 37. 
E 3 The popular name Rama-pilg=‘Rawwal ’, retained by the Arab 
author Abu Saleh (J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, p. 21) may bo compared with ‘the 
Í Rüjavali names of the Guptas which Cunningham found at Ayodbyā. 
tion | They end in pala instead, „of "gupta, e.g. Samudra pala, Chandra pala, ete. 
dato A.S.R., Vol. XI, p. 99. 
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Udayagiri wil be reminded of Chandra Gupta IL himself 
rescuing g [Dhruya-d devī.';; Without understanding the spiritual 
and religious currents ‘of the time which bring about royal and 
national rebirth, one cannot tryly appreciate any political 
reformation. It is for that reason that a proper appraisement 
of the Gupta cult becomes here necessary. 

118. You would neyer be.able to decipher the dedica- 
tion of their victories to, Vishnu, e.g. ab Bhitari and at Mehrauli, 
“and at the same time the Pecans and munificence con- 
veyed by the a$vamedhas and the Garudmadanka coins, without 
that key. You would not be able to unlock the mystery of 
these (Hindu 1 _Moghuls. minus Moghul cruelty and debauchery: 
You will not get the secret how could Chandra Gupta TI 
abolish capital punishment,* how he could raise the majesty i 
of Hinduism to the very pinnacle of glory, and how he drew 
the limits of good government which no sceptre could extend 
further. = 

119. From the Bhāra$ivas | up to the Vākātakas there was 
the rule of that Go God of social 1] asceticism, 
that aspect of the Almighty which under- ‘ 
takes destruction, the God ;who though a giver, keeps no 
wealth, possesses no material fal splendour, the God who is austere 
and sombre. 1 But, on the other hand, the the second (Gupta ] king an and 
the first Gupta ] Emperor—Samudra Gupt Gupta—invokes that aspect | 
of God whose function is royal and rājasa, who wears gold, not | 
ashes, who builds and reigns, protects and rejoices in plenty, who 
is the traditional God of Hindu sovereignty. Vishnu is the 
king a amongst | gods, is magnificently dressed, stands erect and 
solid and upholds the kingdom of His men, is a hero and 
conquering lord in battle—whose emblem is Chakra—the symbol 
of Empire—which irresistibly destroys the forces « of evil against 
that-Ermpire-of-Lord Vishnu. There is the euch) in one of His 
hands for announcing battle | and for announcing triumph. 


Old Faith and New. 


CAU 


There i is, in the third, theg Sceptre of rule, and finally there is the _ 

X dotus bus? in. the fourth, the < symbol of prosperity, growth and 
\ rejoicing for r His subjects. The belief in the God-in- 3od-in-royalty, 

b: Samudra Gupta made the belief of his dynasty ‘and the belief 


1 Qf. J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 35. 2 Fa-Hien, ch. XVI. 
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of his country. His devotion to Vishnu is so great that his | 

personality almost merges in Him: : 
| MAYA- IEA- FAI ITY wasser qu au ITC © 

| is a description in the language of the Bhagavad-Gītā, and a 
| description which, according to the literary practice of the age, 
has to give a double meaning. The devotee and his God are 
^ | both described by the same language. This might appear to a 
| non-Hindu reader or to a reader who has not entered into the 
ļ Hindu mystery of bhakti as a blasphemous assumption of God's 
| attributes. But it is not so; there is in the cult of bhakti its 
highest doctrine that there should be unity (ananyatā) between 
| the deity and the devotee. "The devotee begins to partake of 
the nature of his deity until he is spiritually fully transformed 
and finally become one with the deity. He: becomes the 
missionary and the agent of the Lord. He works as the 
medium, and all his works are dedicated to his | Lord. The 
Guptas felt and believed that they were Vishnu’s servants 
and agents, that they had a mission from Vishnu, that like 
Vishnu they should conquer the unrighteous and rightless 
sovereigns, and that like Vishnu they should rule in full sove- 
reignty and bring happiness promised by the lotus in Vishnu’s 
hand, to the people of India. They fully executed this mission 
and Samudra Gupta felt the consciousness that he had executed 
that mission well and won the Heaven thereby. Like Vishnu, 


Samudra Gupta and his successors filled their kingdom of India 
| with gold and plenty, with propserity, elegance and culture. 


i XII. PoLITICAL Inpra AT 350 A.D. AND SAMUDRA GUPTA'S 
Ier aive AE OM al CEU 
EMPIRE. 


| 120. We have no doubt that the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 

| tion of Samudra Gupta which is his impe- 

| a _ Rich details in rial biography written and published in 

| KGS A ne the his life-time, gives detailsof the king- 

o 1. D . . 

| doms and rulers which existed at the time 
i 1 G.I., p. 8,7. 25. 

2 It is not posthumous as Fleet wrongly supposed. Seo Bühler, 

J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 386. It was published before his asvamedha or ašva- 

i 

| 


medhas, [Fleet’s mistake misled many including myself.] 


Qm » 
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of the foundation of the Gupta Empire. Yet we have probably 
a richer descr iption of pols India at the period in the 
} Puranas. They, in fact, give us a complete picture of Samudra 
"Gupta's 8 India with which: they. close their chronicles. As their 
details have not been studied and the significance of this part | 
of the Purànic history has been entirely missed, it is necessary 
to have an analysis of the Purinic materials which, as we shall 
See, are very-valuable. 

121. The Vàyu and the Brahmāņda continue the threads 
of Indian history where the Matsya stops, i.e. at the fall of the 
Andhras, which, according to their caleulation, happened in or ~= : 
about 238 A.D. (J.B.O.R.8., XVI, p. 280).! The Vayu and the | 
Brahmanda take up the imperial history again and begin it | 
with Vindhya Sakti of the Vindhyaka dynasty. They, ! 
parenthetically under Vindhyagakti—to explain the rise of the 
dynasty of Vindhyasaktiand particularly his son Pra vira, 


: Nàgas and their successors, 
the Na va Nag g as, 2 ie. the Bhi rasivas. Then they give a full 


| 
1 
account Ci the Yaki āt aka ( Vindh yaka”) empire, with its | 


component parts, | giving “the number of the rulers and their 
totals. In other words, they treat the history up to the reign 
‘of Vindhyaégakti’s son. Pravira along with the Nava Nagas, 
whose period they give as past history. And then they begin con- | 
temporary history: from the Guptas onwards they neither | 
give_the number of rulers nor their rule -periods. From the | 
Guptas onwards, the f amilies were still ruling and those 
families were therefore contemporaries with the Guptas. 
"As we shall presently see, the Purāņas undoubtedly imply that 
| they were subordinates and component parts of the Gupta i 
(Empire. To this they make a few exceptions, i.e. they note 
"Eli those contemporaries who were nob integral parts | of the 
' Gupta Empire. Their details are accurate and territorially 
specific. They are, therefore, invaluable to the history of the 
uc And as they stop at that, they are to be treated as a 


1 Their contemporaries the Tukhara-Murundas, etc. close about 243 
or 247 A.D.—J.B.0.R.S., XVI, 289. 

2 Alternative spelling: Nava Nüka. Does Kālidāsa intend a double 
meaning by his a-Naka? in the verse cited at p. 112? If a-Samudra? 
refers to the Guptas, a-Naka? will refer to the Nakas, i.e. Nagas. > 
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contemporary record, contemporary with the empire of Samudra 
‘Gupta. The Puranas have taken up the Gupta line as an 
| imperial dynasty as coming after Pravīra the son of Vindhya- 
i śakti. Up to and including the Vākātakas, they have dealt 
| „with only imperial lines. The Vishnu and the Bhāgavata. here 
give some data which are exclusive to.them. Here they seem 
|) ; to have preferred some independent materials. : 


122. The Vayu and the Brahmāņda place the beginning 
AURRE AA of the Guptas after closing ihe Nagas, ; 
iex of the pre-imperial (who ate sies in Bihar Dude. X 

Osi vati or. Bhagalpur,jbut the Vishņu places 
their beginning ās the period of the 
Nagas whereby it implies the rise of Gupta and Ghatotkacha: 


| aqar: agaat agii AURA ANAT IAT HT FATS MTN | 


{ which means, that while the Nava Nagas ruled at Padma- 
vati, Kāntipurī and Mathura, the Magadha Guptas ruled 
| at Pray&ga-on-the-Ganges. This shows that their 
| first fief was in the district of Allahabad and that at that time 
| „they were considered to have been natives of Magadha. 
|! ‘The plain meaning of this datum is that the Early Guptas were 
rulers at Allahabad, nc not on the Jumna side but on the 
Ganges side, i.e. on the side of Oudh and Benares. The Vishnu 
reads amu-Gaigā-Prayāga as one. word, which it gives as the 
name of à capital like Padmāvatī, Kantipuri and Mathura: It 
is nob anu-Ganga by itself, an indefinite regional ter term. 
Neither the Bhagavata nor the Vishnu mentions here S à ke keta : | 
The Vishnu by putting the plural form ‘the Guptas” and | 
i 3 qualifying them with the adjective the í Magadhan’, refers to a | 
| period when the Guptas had "been dispossessed from Magadha, i 
|! the pre- -imperial years | of Samudra Gupta. 
| 
f 


2 123. The other Puranas, on the other hand, give another 
| Y F set of facts about the Gupta dynasty., 
i T The Vāyu and the Brahmāņda say that 

: the descendants of the Gupta dynast: 
(Gupta-vansajah), i.e. the Guptas later than the founder ot the 
family, will rule (bhokshyante) : | 
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(a) the provinces of Anu-Gangā-Prayāga,' Sāketa 
and the Magadhas;? 

(b) [will rule, bhokhyante, or * will rule over’, bhokhyan- 
ti] the Manidhànya provinces of the 
Naishadhas, Yadukas, Saigitas and 
Kālatoyakas;* 

(c) [will rule bhokhyante, or ‘will rule over’, °nti] the 
Kosalas, Andhras, (‘Odras’, per Vishnu) 

|) | Pa undras, the dscceliptas with the sea-^ 
i \qoas t people and the beautiful capital of Cham pa ā 
protected by Deva (Deva-rakshitam) ; * ee 

(d) [will rule] the Guha provinces (Guhdn, Vishnu), 
the provinces of Kalinga, Mahishika and 
Mahendra, [or, ‘Guha will be governor (pālayi- 
shyati, as against bhokshyati) of Kalinga, Mahisha 
and Mahendra.*] 


| 
That the last three Imperial Provinces were under | 
the governorships respectively of a Maņidhānyaka (Vishnu) or a | 
Maņidhānyāja [a descendant of Maņidhānya (Brahmanda)], 
Deva, and Guha is proved by the Vishnu's treatment which 
makes them rulers respectively of these Provincial Govern- 1 
ments. In the Vayu and Brahmanda text which was here one Í 
and the same, they are all put in the accusative, the nomina- 
tive being the Gupta-vamésajah ; the name of the sub-rulers are 
taken to be qualifying the provinces, viz. Maņidhānyajān (Br.), 
Devarakshitam [qualifying Champa), and Guhān [which survives 
in the Vishnu]. 


i 
1 Or, *Anu-Ganga and Prayaga? [sgg NAT F, P.T., 53, n. 5.] 
? sper Tala | WIR AIT AT | 
ENIM STINET gala Weed PASSA: || 
3 ayia "emis AAA Tere | 
gara SGT gala vied [° fa, Vayu] afar | 


[Brahmanda.] 
EH aver ary. deia arafeara gare | 


i Tarija gā cai ea [ fra] Saxfqqta | [Vayu] 
| ; a ferrei Peres gerd vata | [Vishņu.] 
afer afore FRATTA F | 
RATA saua gala afafa 4 JF: | [Br., Vā.] 
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i M «194. Then the following contempo- 

ndependent States. 2 

raries are given who are not under the 
iupta dynasty : 

(A) The dynast called Kanaka ruling Strir&shtra, 
Bhojaka (Br), Trairājya (Vishnu) and Mūshika 
(Vishnu). 

(B) The Abhir as of Surashtra and Avanti. 

(C) The Suras. 

(D) The Malavas of the Arbuda. 

B, C, and D, according to the Bhāgavata, were non-sacra- 
mental, though twice-born, Hindus (vrātyā dvijāķ), and their 
national rulers ( janādhipāh) were ‘almost Südras?. ($üdra- 
prāyāh). 

(E) Sindhu [the, Indus valley] and the Chandra- 
bhāgā, Kau un iti. (Gīteh), and Kashmir were under the 
|Mlec hehhas 3 who were non-Brahmanical Südras [or accord- 
ing to some manuscripts, antyah or the lowest, untouchables]. 
They were Mlechchha Šū dras, i.e. those Mlechchhas [e.g. 

n Šakas] who according to Hindu Law had acquired the status 
lof Südras but were Mlechchhas all the same, i.e. foreign- 
ers ($146 B). The Purāņas are here distinguishing these 
Mlechehha Südras from the Hindu $i Südras. The Vishnu Purāņa 
actually calls them ‘the Mlechchha-Südras'.! The Vishņu 
Purāņa adds after Sindhu- tata'the Darvika country’ ] 
ic. Eastern Afghanistan which is now inhabited by th 
Dar: veshkhel and the Dauras, from the Khyber re 
westwards. Instead of Dārvīka, we have the form Dārvīcha in 
the Mahā-Bhārata.* 

125. There were, thus, apart from the provinces in Arya; 

ve : varta, three imperial provinces, according 
Gupte Provinces. = Tio the Purāņas, constituted by the Guptas 
which they caused to be ruled by their governors. The last two 

(c, d, p. 124) were in ‘Southern’ India. And the second (b) 

was also below the Vindhyas, , just a at its its gate in the West. From 


the Hindu point of view this was also situated in L Dakshiņā- 


` 


patha, to the south of the Vindhyas, but following URS ūniju? 


1 p.T., 55, n. 30. 
2 Hall, Wilson's Vishnu Purana, I, 175, n. 
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terminology we shall call it here (1) the Deccan Province, 

The Vishnu Purana mentions it as the third province amongst 

the provinces ruled through governors, while the Vāyu and the 
Brahmāņda place it as the first amongst the three provinces. 

The Vishņu Purāņa begins with (2) the Province of Kosala» 
Orissa-Bengal-and: Champā, "while the other two 
Paranas place the Province of Kosala, etc. as the second. And 

A the next, according to all the authorities, is (3) the Province of 
Kalinga- Māhishika-Mahendra. The Bhāgavata 

| stands by "self. It does not give the three provinces, and 
| originally it seems to have included the w hole.empire.in the 
words medini: * Goptà bhokshyanti_medinim, * the descendants 
of Gupta (Goptāh, Pks. for Gauptāļ) will rule the Earth” The 
*Purānas. in general employ the word medini, mahi, prithivi, 
vasundharā or any other synonymous word for the Ķarth, when 

| they mean an_empire.! Tf we follow the order given in the 
Vishnu we almost follow the Allahabad inscription. Kosala- 
Odra-Paundra, Tāmralipti, and Samudratata would correspond 
to the inscriptional Kosala and Maha-Kantdra on the 
one hand? (line 19) and Samatata on the other [in line 22]. 
It seems that a province was constituted by Samudra Gupta, 
the capital of which was at Champ. and which extended 
from the south-east of Magadha, through Chota-Nagpur, the 
tributary states of Orissa and Chhattisgarh, right down to 


| Bastar and the Chanda District. Both the Vayu and the Brah--. 


manda place Andhra next. to Kos sala Tothe old Vakataka zy 


province-of K osalàa.and "Mekal&, Was added "by Samudra 
Gupta Orissa and Bengal and the government thereof was 


: —-L This use is confirmed and made clear by Samudra Gupta's use of 
prithiod and dharani for * All-India’ in his Allahabad inscription (line 24)- 
Tt means ‘the Country’, «the whole Country”. In the present t text of the 
Bhagavata, however, [ SIE TRTWTTII J End rafe ECCE 1] anu- Ganga 
stands as if qualified by medini, Probably the intention was to signity 
that the Guptas who were rulers originally of anu-Ganga Prayaga, enjoyed 
the whole empire or enjoyed anu-Ganga- -Prayaga, GR the Empire. 

(> 2 The Mahā-Bhārata locates the State of the Kan tarakas in the 

j direction from Bhojakata- -pura [ Berar]-to-E. Kosala, beyond the the "kingdom 

toi the Tena. valley [Wai nganga] and before * Eastern. Kosala’ [Southern T 

| text: Prākoļaka]—Sathā, 31,13. XKantüraka corresponds with Kanker and 

H Beden, The other Kosala [Southern Kosala} covered Chanda District. 


E 
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CE, 4 
T. controlled from Gids m pā, ; from which the routes to Bengal 
ne citi Kosala emanated ahd eeo the rivei I AOS was 
ces. : D kshilā* whi a babl f Deva- | 
ie varaks vila” whic pro bably signifies hen 165 was under Prince ea de 

ķi Deva (Deva was the pre- -coronation name of Chandra Gupta II, 
two i J.B.0.R.S., XVIII, p. 37. Chandra Gupta II on the 
And {| Mehrauli pillar is credited to have conquered the Vangas, 
e of i which may mean that as the Viceroy of the East-South he had 
rata i to_wage a war. Samatata seems to have been annexed by 
and | Samudra Gupta soon after his expedition. 
the = — 126. The Province of Kalinga- Māhishika'. VĒ & 
ts | Mahendra (or, -Mahendrabhūmi) was made into one unit, - 
The | according to the Purāņas. This corresponds with the inscrip- 
ivi, | tional divisions in line 19. After Maha Kāntāra, Kaurāļa, which 
hen is ‘the Kaundla water’ of Pulakegin II, is the Kolleru lake 
the | to the south of Pithapuram between the rivers Godavari and 
ala- i Krishna? Pishtapura, Mahendragiri and Kottūra 
ond | are the hill-fortresses in Ganjam.* This corresponds roughly 
the | with what we now call the Eastern Ghats or the Northern 
99], \ Circars of the E. I. Company, i.e. the territory between the 
jü 2 | river Krishna and the Mahànadi. Pishtapura was the capital of 
dd al Kalinga, as noted in almost a contemporary inscription of ‘the 
fhe Magadha dynasty’ ruling at Pishtapura and Sim- 

hapura. One of the earliest rulers of this Magadha 
io dynasty was Saktivarman and 
ah- — as “Magadba probably the next ones were Chandra- 
I | USE LE varman and hisson Vijayanandi- 
Gne varman. Vijayanandi-varman changed the dynastic name 
vas from ‘the Magadha family’ into ‘the Sālankāyana 
o of Ss ae dynasty’. This must have happened in or after Skanda 
24y: | > Gupta’s time. We find a successor of Vijayanandi-varman 
the | 
ge | J 1 One copy of the Vishnu, in place of Mahishika, gives ‘the banks of 
Duy, (the river) Maha’ (Maheya-kachchha). This was probably ‘the valley of 
Sed | the Mahanadi.’ 
| 2 E.L, Vol VI, p. 3. ‘Kolanu’ in Telugu means a ‘lake’, 
the | 3 V. Smith, E.H.I., p. 300 [4th ed.]. 
dom a 4 E.I., Vol. IV, 142; Vol. XII, p. 4; Vol. IX, p. 56 and f.A., Vol. V, 
hern a 
and, «X, | vo 
b. f . 
| : 
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(Vijayadeva-varman) even performing a horse-sacrifice, 
ie. declaring his full independence. It is almost certain that 
the later Vākātakas, when they conquered Kalinga, were assert- 
ing their rights as relations or successors of the Guptas, as well 
as their old right of overlordship over this part of the country, 
and their assertion must have been against the S) ālankāya- 
nas. This 'ifagadha kula’ was evidently the ruling feudatory 
family set up by Samudra Gupta or his successor. "They were 
Brahmins taken from Magadha. Their early kings issue their 
charters in Sanskrit. The name of the first ruler must have 
been Guha which the Vayu and the Brahmanda give. Its 
form as Guhān or Guham, [given in the Vishnu Purana] is a 
remnant of the original accusative which is here lost in the 
Vāyu and the Brahmāņda. That a ruler over Kalinga with 


the name Guha (‘Guha Swa’) was a feudatory under the 


Emperor of All-India and beyond (Jambudvipa) ruling from 


Pātaliputra, who was Brahmanical in faith, is described in the 
legendary History of the Tooth Relic of Ceylon +, which is believed 
to belong to the fourth century A.D. It seems to have its founda- 
tion in the fact of Guha’s governorship under Samudra Gupta. 
$126 A. The third unit of the Gupta Empire was the 

tract to the south of the Vindhyas, con- 
sisting of the Naishadha, Yaduka, 
Saigikaand Kalatoyaka provinces. 
Šaišika was next-door to Màhishmati? Taking Naishadha to 
be Berar, and Yaduka to be Devagiri (Daulatabad), we may fix 
this imperial province as being between the Bālāghāt range and 
the Satpura, the valley of the Tāptī river. Kālatoyā is placed in 
the Mahā-Bhārata between the Abhiras (Gujarat) and Aparanta.? 
The ruler of this province, which was created at the cost 
of the Vakataka Empire, was a Manidhanyaka, a son or a 

1 Datha-vamso, J.P.T.S., 1884, p. 109, verses 72-94 ff. “ Guha-Stvd- 
hvayo raja” (72); **taththa raja mahātejo Jambu-dipasya issaro’’ (91); 
* tuhyam sāmanta-bhūpālo Guha-Sivo panādhunā, nindato tadise deve 
chhavatthim vandate iti”. The complaint was made to the Emperor at 
Pataliputra that his feudatory of Kalinga was worshipping a piece of 
‘dead bone’, and reviling Brahmanical gods! 

2 Wilson, Vishnu Purana, Vol. II, pp. 166, 167. 

3 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 167, 168, 
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descendant of Manidhánya.! The province thus created was 
probably handed over to Prithivishena on conclusion of better 


relations, for Prithivishena must be ruling over this portion 


to be in direct contact with the king of Kuntala, whom he 
conquered? We find in the reign of Chandra Gupta TI the 


Vākātakas ruling in and from Berar. 


127. Then follows a unit in the South, the ruler of which is 
aman named K ana ka, which like Gu h a 
is a personal name and not that of a 


^ Southern 


Independent State. 
dynasty : 


* Striráshtram Bhojakāms chaiva bhokshyate Kanakah- 


vayah" (V. and Br.). 


«The ruler of the name of Kanaka will rule? Strī- 
rāshtra and the Bhojakas” The pro- 
vinces here are more fully set out by the 


King ‘ Kanaka.’ 


Vishnu: 


* Strīrājya- Trairājya-Mūshika-janapadān Kanakáhvayah 


bhokshyati.” 


Mūshika is the country of the Misi river which flows 
by Hyderabad to the south. Bhojakg seems to be a part of the 
Southern Maratha country. Trairājya is the well-known 
group, of the three traditional countries of the South.* Strīrājya 
which is always placed in the Puranas next to the Mushika 
country and in association with Vanavāsa, I take to be identical 


with Karņāta or Kuntala.5 


128. Now, who could this great ruler be, who is the over- 
lord of the three Tamil kingdoms at the 
time and who is causing his rule from the 
Mūshika country up to the Southern 
Konkan? Who is this man called Kanaka? The Pallavas are 


Identification 
of Kanaka or Kana. 


1 Vatadhanya and Maņidhānya were neighbours according to the 
Mahā-Bhārata—Wilson, V.P., Vol. II, p. 167. [Vātadkāna=Pātahāna 


e =Pāthān.] 
2 E.I., Vol. IX, p. 269; A.S.W.R., Vol. IV, p. 125. 


3 According to the Vishnu, bhokshyati * will make others rule’ or ‘rule 


over’. 


£ See Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 293—' Ohola-Pandya-Kerala-dharant - 


dhara-iraya’. x 
5 Strirajya and Kuntala are probably translations of Tamil words. 
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evidently superseded at this moment by this new dynast. 
This Kanaka, according to the Puranic description, is nearly 
the emperor of the South. The only ruling family to whom the 
description can refer was the newly founded Kadamba 
dynasty. Mayūrašarman, the Brahmin general of the 
Pallavas, had got a feudatory state from the Pallava Emperor 
[Pallavendra]. On the defeat of the Pallavas of Kāūchī, who 
were the leading power of the South, at the hand of Samudra 
Gupta, Mayüra$arman probably declared his independence. 
His son Kanga-varman seems to have defied Samudra 
Gupta to be the Emperor of both the North and the South. 
The date of Kanga-varman is about 350 A.D.! According 


1 In the Kadamba Kula [pp. 13-18] dates are given on the assumption 
that MayüraSarman began his rule as a result of Samudra Gupta's southern 
conquests. But this is not correct. Maytira, according to the Talagunda 
record, started his career as a political bandit and was given a fief by the 
* Pallava Emperor’ whose service he entered as a general and who anoint- 
ed him as his Sēnūpati [patta-bandha-samvpujam, E.I., VIII. 32. Senā- 
patis received pattabandha (*,pagree '-binding ceremony), according to the 
Rājd-Ntti-mayūkha). No a$vamedha by him is recorded in the Talagunda 
inscription of his great-grandson. It was probably in his last years that 
he assumed kingship. Cf. A.R.S.M., 1929, p. 50. His son Kanga was 
the first to assume the royal designation? varman.  Mayüra$arman's 
time should be regarded as 325-345 A.D. and that of his son Kanga, 
345-360 A.D. This is confirmed by the date of Kākusthavarman on 
his plate which he issued as yuvarāja. It is dated in the 80th year. 
The Kadambas never founded any era of their own. We do not find 
there the era in which the 80th year is given, before or after any 
king who could be no other than Kanga. Prithivishona himself at the 
time was under Samudra Gupta, and Kākustha gave a daughter in 
marriage to the Guptas. The era used by the Yuvaraja Kākustha 
must be the Gupta era. In 400 A.D. [80 G.E.] Kākustha was the 
Yuvarāja to his elder brother Raghu. The time of his great-grand- 
father would thus be about 320-340 A.D. or 325-345 A.D.; that of 
Kanga who abdicated, about 340-355 or 345 to 360 A.D. ; and of Kakustha, 
about 410-430 A.D. The dates proposed by Mr. Moraes in his Kadamba- 
Kula for the Early Kadambas should go higher up by some 20 years. 

See on Mayüra$arman's newly discovered Chandravalli (Chitaldrug) 
lake inscription where he is registered merely as * KKadambanam? (without 
any title) [A.S.R. Mysore, 1929, 50], and a corrected reading of the inscrip- 
tion, App. B (below). There is no * Mokari’, * Pariyatrika’ or ‘Saka’ in 
the insc. 
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i | to the Talagunda inscription [E.L, 8,35] Kanga performed 
| ‘lofty great exploits in terrible wars and his diadem was shaken by 
the | the Chauris of his provincial feudatories?. Kan ga was defeated 
aba | by the Vakataka king Prithivīsheņa I and he abdica- 
the ted? Kanaka here seems to be a Sanskritisation of the Tamil 
OTOT | Kanga. Another reading of the Purāņie name, in the Vishņu, is 
who i Kāna? lt seems that on assumption of imperial power he 
udra | was by Prithivisheņa, who was at that time a feudatory of 
nce, | Samudra Gupta, brought to book, and his abdication was 
udra, evidently a conseguence of his imperial ambition and 
uth. oat failure. 
ding | $129. The Puranas help us to fix the period of the rise of 
ption | Kāna or Kanaka, i.e. Kanga. Let us see 
thern | En DSLAJO up what is the exact point of time at which 
ranic data and the rise E 
unda | OKS Aoc KOSS the Purāņas are describing here the 
y the Guptas and their contemporaries. "This 
gau, | is the last section of their chronicles. The Mālavas, the 
W | Ābhīras, the Āvantyas and the Süras [—Yaudheyas]? 
sio had not yet come under the imperial sway. They are men- 
BSC | tioned as independent states by the Bhāgavata; the Vāyu 
was | and the Brahmanda do not give them in their list of Samudra 
nan's Gupta's provinces. Nor do they include the Punjab. They 
anga, assign, in Āryāvarta, only the valley of the Ganges, Oudh, and 
noon Bihar to the Guptas. With their definite date—100 years 
Pe from Vindhyašakti—the Purāņas take 348-349 A, D. 
| any as the landmark for the close of their chronicles, that is, 
Kat l : the date of the death of Rudradeva or Rudrasena 
5 aho | Vākātakaas their exact point of time. The way the Pura- 
er in | nas show fullness about the Nàga history, the Vākātaka Empire, 
ustha n. and its successor, the Empire of Samudra Gupta [cover- 
a the EL. ing the same area of Kosalā, Mekalā, Andhra, Naishadha, 
MGE | etc.], indicates that this part of the chronicles closing with the 
De, | » death of King Rudrasena was composed in the Vakataka king- 
mba- ` | dom and with the help of the Vākātaka royal records. ‘The 
^ j death of Rudrasena—348-349 A.D., being the date of the Puranic 
drug) 4 history of Gupta India, it naturally does not give a full 
thout 
yen 1 Kadamba Kula, p. 17. 
ca’ in 


2 Wilson’s Vishnu, Vol. IV, p. 221, note by Hall. 3 See § 146 below. 
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á 


Yaunas still ruling in Sindh the Western Punjab and Afghanistan. 
The date of the rise of Kanga therefore will also be c. 348- 
349 A.D. * 
130. Samudra Gupta after his first war in Āryāvarta was 
2 really going over the empire of the Vākā- ž 
vad 4 o ede ct takas, commencing his campaign from Gots 
\ E p Bihar-via Chota-Nagpur-to Kosala, ete.,¢\ «setā 
the South-Eastern parts of the Vākātaka Empire and then back Ā 
into Āryāvarta. At this moment it would be convenient to 
i trace and follow the course of Samudra Gupta's conquests. We A 
* Š would, ther efore, put ofi the discussion on the Republics and the 
Mlechchha State of Sindh, Kashmir and Afghanistan, and take up 
in the next chapter the wars of Samudra Gupta. 


i 
picture of Samudra Gupta’s empire, and it records the Sakas or | 
| 


Y 


XIII. SAMUDRA GUPTA' S Wans IN ĀRYĀVARTA AND 


ww IN THE Sours. 


§ 131. According to the ‘Allahabad inscription, Samudra 
A Gupta’s wars in Āryāvarta were in two 
e meo Three Wars of Lue = NO Ra 
OE saw parts—one) before the Southern expedi- 
E (V Samudra Gupta. È cum - : 
EA er) tion and the other after the Southern | 
NO expedition. The result of these wars was the Gupta Empire. ļ 
as portrayed in the Purāņas, almost with exactitude, in the 
Go shape of its three imperial provinces (§ 125) along with the | 
E. home province of Anu-Gangā-Prayāga-Sāketa-and-Magadha. | 
132. The first act of Samudra Gupta, which turned the 
scales of his political fortunes in his 
favour, was a pitched battle at some place 
where he defeated two, or rather three, 
kings—Achyuta, Nāgasena and “Ganapati Naga. 
The immediate result of this was that the Prince of the family 
of Kota (whose name is not given in the verse) was captured 
by his ar armies, and Samudra Gupta had the pleasure of re- enter- 
ing Pushpapura. The verse 7, lines 13 and 14, of the 
Allahabad pillar inscription describes this as follows: 
udvelodita-bāhu-vīryya-rabhasād- ekena yena kshaņād. 
unmüly-Achyuta-Nàgasena- Gare i5 
dandair grāhayat-aiva Kota-kulajam Pushp-āhvaye kridatā, 
sūryyene....tata......... 


The Battle of 
Kausambi. 


... CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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tan. | The letters after Ga are lost but probably the name of 
348- | Gaņapat....was there which is suggested by the remaining 
i letter s and the requirement of the metre. This we can 
was | gather from the grouping in line 21 which is in prose and which 
Alkas Ets begins the Ndgasena-Achyuta group with Gaņapati- Nāga: 
rom Sew i Gaņapati-Nāga- Nāgasena- Achyuta-Nandi-Balavarma—The 
eto. Cc Ail most important personality of the group is Ganapati 
back | Nàga. The great result of the battle being avowedly an 
t to | easy capture of Pātaliputra and of the Prince of the family 
We E ; of Kota, the battle must have been intimately connected 
| the i with the question of the recovery of Magadha. Samudra 
eup | Gupta himself did not capture * Kota’s descendant’ who was 
| the ruler of Pātaliputra at the time. We may take it, therefore, 
| that one army had attacked or laid siege to Pushpapura, and 
i | that Samudra Gupta gave battle to Nāgasena and Achyuta and 
| also probably to Gaņapati at a place other than Pātaliputra, 
udra | and at some distance from Pātaliputra. Now, we know from 
two | coins and from the BT EU a work written under the 
Jedi- reign of Gaņapati D Nàgà ($ 31) l) that GanapatiNag a_was the } 
hern | ruler of Malwā (Dhārādhīša) with his capital ab  Padmāvatīj 
pire . | (Exe and probably a second c capitalatDhārā. ThenameofAchyu- 
the | / 1A | ta Nandi as set out in full in line 21, and the coin of * Achyuta * 
Te C4 i | found at Ahichhatra which has the same. symbols, as 
2 d vy / on the Naga coins of Padmavati and also has the same fabric, 
| the ny suggest that he. was a scion of the Nagas. Naga, „Sena wast 
MORE probably the son of Kirtishenaof Mathuràj; father-in-law 
his of Ka lyànavarman king of Magadha and Pataliputra.? 
lace j As Kalyanavarman who had dispossessed Chandasena of Pātali- 
hree, n putra was related to the king of Mathura and thus belonged 
5 as E to the confederacy of the Nāga-Vākātakas, we find Nāgasena 
mily pte and Achyuta Nandi, in all probability led by Ganapati who was 
ured | „2 noted soldier and the leader of the Nagas according to the 
nter- ! 
| the 4 | 1 This Nagasena is to be distinguished from the Nagasena of Padmā- 
i vati, a membor of the Naga family, mentioned by Bana in the Harsha- 
nad | Charita, for the latter had met with his end not on a ISAM. Bug on 
á ļ account of some political intrigue at Padmāvatī. No coin of his is 
| found. He seems to have been a Gupta subordinate. 
latà, 2 Kaumudt-mahotsava, Act IV. 


apio 


j A ; 
CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lücknow 
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Bhāvašataka, meeting Samudra Gupta in a pitched battle. They 
might have been on their way to the relief of Pātaliputra. The 
convenient place upon which the kings or rulers from Ahich- 
chhatra, Mathurā and Padmāvatī could have converged was 


Kausàmbi or Allahabad, more likely the former, as the old royal e 


route to Pātaliputra lay through Kaušāmbī. The proclamation 
of this victory on the Kaušāmbī Pillar seems to convey 
that meaning. The prašasti was meant to be engraved on 
this very pillar, as line 30 expressly mentions : 
bahurayam-uchchhritah stambhah. 
All the three rulers or sub-kings were killed in one day (kshaņāt) 
on the battlefield. i; : 
133. This war may be dated in or &bout 344-45 A.D. 
immediately after the death of Pravara- 
sena I, the Vākātaka Emperor. This 
war gave the large tract of the Gangetic valley to Samudra 
Gupta. From Oudh which already belonged to him and had 
been his base, his territory extended up to Hardwar and the 
Siwalik, and to the east, from Allahabad up to Bhagalpur at 
least, if not up to Bengal which seems to be included by the 
Pur&nie reference to Paundra. Leaving probably the valley of 
the Yamunā for the time being, Samudra Gupta consolidated 
his power in Magadha and decided upon attacking the south- 
eastern neme aat the Vakataka, empire: It was far from the centre 


Next step. 


LISTE reg region. To aa Cupia it was nearer from Chota 
Nagpur. The Vākātakas evidently governed their provinces of 
Kosalā-Mekalā through and from the Central Provinces. 
Sanīūdra Gupta, therefore, could cause successfully, apart from 
other military considerations, not only confusion but almost help- 
lessness to the Vākātaka Emperor by attacking the Vakatakas 
in Kosala, Mekalā and Andhra... The Pallavas who occupied an 
important ] position i in the South at the time were in subordinate 
alliance with the Vakataka Emperor, being their branch. The 
four A$vamedhas of the late Vākātaka samrāt had given him 
dominion over all the four quarters of India. In the South 
Samudra Gupta had a policy more of conciliation than of 
aggression. He captured rulers and released them, and except 


X 
b 


N 
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hey | for the territories whioh were integral parts of the Vākātaka 
The Empire—Kosalā and Mekalā—he did not annex any 
ich- | southern territory. In Kaliñga he set up a new feudatory- 
was | His progress, consequently, in the South must have been swift. 
yal é | At the same time it was very profitable. The whole of Northern 
jon i India was soon flooded with gold presumably imported from the 
vey i South. Samudra Gupta coined only gold money, and at his 
on j a$vamedha at a later stage, he struck gold coins to such a 
volume that he could distribute them to an unprecedented 
| extent. 
75 3] §134. It cannot be entertained that the enumeration of 
| S TS oe the names of the Southern kings and chiefs 
] NG ae" in the Allahabad record is made at ran- 
Gop j in or made a 
ue | dom. The writer Harisheņa, who was one of Samudra Guptas 
"his | marshals and a man intimately associated with the emperor 
dra | and who held the portfolio of the Minister of Peace and War, 
had | must be expected to follow an accurate record of his master's 
the | conquests. He was composing history which was intended to 
| be published on an A$okan pillar for all ages to come. He 
+ | divided the conquests and submission of All India into South- 
the | ern, Northern, Western and North-West groups, where he was 
pos following a geographical plan with accuracy. The string of 
ted names could not have been put in by haphazard. Further, we 
ith- may assume that the composition must have found approval 
tre of the Emperor who was alive when the record was published.! 
the Kafichi, Ava-mukta, Vengī and Palakka are one 
ota | ; division. Palakkaas Palakkada appears several times 
s of i in Pallava inscriptions? which refer to grants in the Guntur 
ces. District, and also to Vengorashtra which here corresponds 
om | with Samudra Gupta’s Vengī between the Godavari and the 
elp- HC Krishna. 
kas | „7135. This Southern or the ‘Dakshinapatha’ cam- 
lan | "| paign was not undertaken, as generally supposed, as a dig- 
ate ES vijaya. It was a military move against the Vākātaka power, 
The | 1 Ante, p. 121, n. 2. See Bühler's opinion, J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 386, with 
aim which I fully agree. 
uth | 2 LA., Vol. V, pp. 51, 52, 155, consult also E.I., Vol. VIII, p. 159 
of | [kada=‘ place’, p. 161.] : 
ept i 
| 
w 
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necessitated by the result of Samudra Gupta’s first battle in 
Āryāvarta in which Gaņapati Nāga, Achyuta Nandi and | 

Nāgasena fell. The second centre of the Vākātaka power was 
rooted in the Andhra country, where, from the capital Dašana- | 
pura! the junior branch of the Vākātakas had been ruling as | 

‘the Pallava emperors’ (‘Pallavendra’*) of the South, 
and had penetrated as far south as Kafichi, the capital of the | 
Cholas—the most important Tamil State. à Samudra Gupta's ļ 
sole objective in the South was the Pallava army. If, to | 

avenge the destruction of the Vākātaka military leaders 

= (Gaņapati Nāga and others) in the North, the Pallavas with 

ind their generals and feudatories from the South and Rudrasena 
from Bundelkhand invaded Bihar, Samudra Gupta would | 
have been placed between two fires. To avoid this junction, | 
Samudra Gupta would have thought of taking them and dealing | 
with them in detail. He descended swiftly via Chota Nagpur, | 
H Sambhalpur and Bastar straight into Vengī, the original 
[l seat of the Pallavas, and reached the battlefield on the Colair 
Lake. Īt is the old route which takes one direct into Andhra- 
deśa. Samudra Gupta did not follow the East-Coast route, as 
none of the lower Bengal and Orissa towns is mentioned by his 
, secretary Harishena. The Colair Lake in the seventh century 
' again became the arena of a sanguinary fight in the time 
s of Pulakešin II. If we consider the list of the rulers enu- 
merated by Samudra Gupta's secretary and prince-marshal, 
we see at once that all these rulers belonged to the regions 
of Andhra and Kalinga lying within the range of the Kurāļa 
ior Colair Lake. They were all, evidently, assembled to- 
gether ($135 A) and a decisive battle was fought,* and owing 


| 
| 
| 


1 E.I., I, 397, where it is described as adhishthāna, ‘capital’; see 
Fleet, I.A., V, 154. In the latter inscription it is again called ‘capital’ 
—' Vijaya-Daśanapura ’. 

2 This is the title by which they are designated both by the 
Gangas and the Kadambas, their feudatories. E.I., XIV, 331; 
VIII, 32. 2 

9 B.T., VI, pp. 3, 6. 

4 The list is (line 19): (1) Kausalaka Mahendra; (2) Mahakantaraka 
Vyēghrarāja; (3) Kauralaka Mantaraja; (4) Pishtapuraka-Mahendra- 
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in 3 
and | to some clever movement and strategy on the part of Samudra 
vas | Gupta all the leaders were enveloped, a débácle followed ; a 
o | and they surrendered. Samudra Gupta restored them toj 
g as liberty on terms. Samudra Gupta returned from this place 
uth, —the region between _Bezwada | and ‘Rajahmundry. He had 
tle no necessity to go to Küüchi. Nor was he interested at the 
stare i time in any other Southern state either on the East Coast or 
Cte | the West Coast. He hurried back to Bihar, having defeated 
de 4 and generously and diplomatically won over the Pallava group 
ai | and having detached them from the Vākātaka allegiance. 
te. | When back, he marched against Rudra Deva who fought 
| bravely as every one of his northern subordinates did, and 
ome i was killed with them on the battlefield, probably at fi 
d | Eran (§ 137). . 
ling | ; 138A. Samudra Gupta passed through Kosala on his, 
pur, | E 3 Sambhalpur route, and then Mahā- 
inal | Mp d oe ee kāntāra which on the evidence of the 
olair Maha-Bhàrata we have identified with Kanker : and Bastar. 
bra- Next he came to Kur ala. He must have passed Vengi! 
2, as | but the ruler of Vehgi is s placed next to the ruler of Pishta- 
| his pura, the capital of Kalinga, wh: which was in the Godavari District. 
tury This ruler (Svamidatta) ) had also two districts in Ganjam 
time round the hill-fortresses of Mahendragiri and Kottura. 
enu- l Eraņdapalli was a town in Kalinga, in the district of 
shal, | Ganjam, in the neighbourhood of Kalinganagara (Mukhalingam) 
sions which is mentioned in the copperplate of Devendra-varman, 
al a found at Siddhantam near Chicacole (E.I., XIII, 212). This 
1 nS | district must have been under Svàmidatta of RBR and 
wing | Damana of Erandapalli must have been a ‘raja’ or ruler of 
za the status of a district officer. Next to him is Vishņu- 
E gopa, the ruler of Kaüchi, who at the time was the Yuvaraja 
; See | ; to his brother Simhavarman I, or probably the guardian of 
vital? girika-Kauttūraka Svamidatta; (5) Erandapallaka Damana; (6) Kan- 
cheyaka Vishnugopa; (7) Avamuktaka Nila-raja; (8) Vaingeyaka Hasti- 
d» varman; (9) Palakkaka Ugrasena; (10) Daivarashtraka Kubera; (11) 
331; Kausthalapuraka Dhanaūjaya (prabhriti-sarvva-Dakshiņāpatha-rāja-, 
pae For its location near Ellore in the Godavari District, see E.I., 
āraka IX, 56. 
ndra- | 
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f 

| 

his son Simhavarman II of Kāiichī. From Erandapalli to | 

Kāfichī is a big jump. This can be consistent only on the i 

hypothesis that they were together at one and the same spot. | 

Then comes the ruler of Āvamuktaor Avamukta. The 

Āva country or people had their capital Pithuņda near 

the Godavari. Ava and Pithuņda are noted in the Hathi- 

gumpha inscription. After him comes the ruler of Vengī,a 

tract which Samudra Gupta had already passed on his way from | 

Mahākāntāra to Kurāļa. It was not possible for Samudra Gupta | 

to go to K&üchi, if he went there, without meeting the ruler 

of Vehgi on the way : this is another proof that all these fighters 

were at one place. Palakka, as already pointed out, is the 

same place wherefrom several grants in the district of Guntur 

and near about Bezwada were made by the early Pallavas. In i 

the grants the name appears as Palakkada. It was situated 

in the Andhradeša nearabout the Krishna. Devarashtra, 

which figures next in the person of its ruler, fixes again the 

location of all these ‘rajans’ at one and the same place. It 

was a district (vishaya) in ElmaZÁchi-Kalingadeía (modern 

Yellamanchilli) according to a plate of Chālukya Bhima I? 

whose another plate was discovered at Bezwada. Kusthala- 

pura must have been similarly some district-place in the same 

region, though we have not yet recovered its name in any 

other record. Probably except the rulers of Kosala _ and 

Mahākāntāra, all these military chiefs—fr om the rank of kings, 

e.g. Svāmidatta and. Vishnugopa, to that of district magis- | 

trates [against whom no conqueror would tal take the trouble of 
marching]—must have been together and must have fought at | 

; one and the same battlefield. The order in which they are Zi =< 

zi mentioned probably represents the order of the battle-array | ^ 

$ 


or the order of their surrender. Their importance is as 
fighters and military leaders, not as rulers. They seem to haye 
been grouped under two chief leaders : [the numbers before the 
names denote their order in the Allahabad inscription. See 1 
footnote * to $ 135, pp. 136-137.] 1 


1 E.L, XX, 79; line 11; J.B.O.R.S., XIV, 151. 
? Madras Report on Epigraphy, 1909, pp. 108-109. 
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i 
I II 
(3) MAŅTA-RĀJA of Kurita and (6) VISHŅUGOPA of KANCHI 
leading leading 

| (4) Svamidatta 7. Nīlarāja of Āvamukta, 
| and 
| (5) Damana of Erandapalli. 8. Hastivarman of Vengi, 


9. Ugrasena of Palakka, 
! 10. Kubera of Devarashtra, 


Í and 
| ll. Dhanafijaya of 
| Kusthalapura. 


The main army was under Vishņugopa, who was supported on 
flanks by the Kaliiga forces. The battle might be called 
the*BattleofKur&la'. By this battle there was achieved 
the conquest of the Vakātāka provinces of Kosala, Mekalā and 
Andhra. Samudra Gupta returned by the same route of Kosa: 
lä, as ño other countries are noted by Harishena. We may date 
1 it about 345-346 A.D. It must have followed soon after the 
battle of Kaušāmbī (344 A.D.). Like Khāravela, Samudra 
Gupta's campaigns might average one in two years [344 A.D. 
to 348 A.D.]. Starting after the rains he could have returned 
to Patna the same year.! 

186. Samudra Gupta on his return now invaded the real 


F: Vākātaka centre, the home-province of 
Second Āryāvarta 


War. 


A tavi rulers [of Aryavarta]’, i.e., the Vindhyan principalities 
| of Baghelkhand and Eastern Bundelkhand. The war was 
waged, therefore, in the Vindhyan regions of Aryāvarta, that 
i , is, in or about Bundelkhand. To operate in the hills of Pannā 

is a difficult venture which military leaders would avoid. To 


1 The easy march according to Kautilya (ch. 130) was one yojana 
(7 miles) a day for an ordinary army; for a better one, 14 yojanas, and 
for the best 2 yojanas a day. [The value of yojana to be 7 miles is well 
ascertained by Cunningham.] The campaign of Samudra Gupta must 
have been swift. 
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the south-west, Bundelkhand is bounded by the distriets of 
Bhilsa [Vidišā] [Eastern Malwā]. And Bundelkhand is much 
more accessible from Eastern Malwà, to which there was 
and has been a good plain road from the Gangetic valley across 
the Betwa orthe Chambal. Samudra Gupta would have at. 
tacked the province of the Kilakilā-Vidiša from the plain 
country now lying mostly in the Gwalior territory—the pass- 
age-land of the Marathas to Hindustan. The battle seems to 
have been fought at Eran. The reasons for this conclusion 
are as follows. 
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137. As Samudra Gupta built his monuments at Eran! 
"which was in the heart of the Vakataka| 
home-province, it is definite that he had” 
a triumphant march into the Vākātaka country. In the 
reign of the next Vākātaka king, Prithivishena I, we find 


Battle of Eran. 


MN Bundelkhand still under the Vākātakas. Immediately to the 

e CA a poe south of Eran and also to its east there were the Republics | 
J ; ON (§ 145). Samudra. Gupta' s founding a Vishnu temple at Eran, | 
aaa) SAN which was e nott in the territory under his direct administrations 
X A) ^ is suggestive. In the Eran inseription, where the king has not ! 


yet assumed the title of Mahārājādhirāja, and where the set. 
genealogy is yet unkuown, lines 21 to 26, verses 6 and 7, show 
that after a military victory, Samudra Gupta raised a war 
memorial, like the one raised later by his grandson at Bhītarī. 
The inscription is earlier than the Allahabad pillar inscription. 
The word * Antaka is emphasised in this inscription; a whole 
lot of kings (pārthiva-gaņas sakalah) are noted to have been over- 
thrown and deprived of their sovereignty, and the king is said 
to have taken a consecration and is described to have become 
one whose valour had become 'irresistible'—a title afterwards 
adopted on his coins. His action in war is given prominence, 
in line 21, which made his enemies fear him even in sleep. To 
mark the glory, he established (line 26) a foundation, which is 
evidently the Vishnu Temple, still existing. On the freeze of 
the temple a funeral-scene is depicted,? which is unusual, 
and is to be interpreted as the cremation of the Vakataka king, 


1 * Abkisheka’. 2 A.S.R., Vol. X, p. 85. 
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defeated and slain. The town from that day became a direct, 
personal possession of the Gupta Emperor—which i: is the real 
meaning | of the term .'svabhoga-nagara?. — — 

7138. Eran is at the gate of (Bel dad on one side 
and Malwa on the other. The whole of 
Malwa, both eastern and western, was 
under republics who submitted, without 
any fight, to Samudra Gupta. It seems that at this place, which 
had been a strategie point and had an ancient fort and which 
with a vast stretch of plain country is designed by nature 
to be an excellent battlefield, the action with the Vākātaka 
king was fought. It became a battlefield again in later Gupta 
times, as we have the memorial given here to 2 Gupta general 
(Goparāja) who fought and died here in the time of the Huns, 
where ‘his devoted wife in close companionship’ accompanied 
him on to the funeral pyre.) _ 

139. Rudradeva was defeated and killed on the battle- 
field by Samudra Gupta. Rudrais the only | 
king whose name is coupled with ‘deya? 

in the inscription of Samudra Gupta, and we may take it to be 
intentional. Rudrasena was the biggest monarch in India ; 
l at the time, having succeeded his grandfather who had | been. a 


Eran a 
natural Battlefield. 


V Rud a dova 


true Emperor of All- -India. * Sena’, in Rudrasena is really not a 


part of the name: as pointed out, above we may compare the 
dropping of sénqin the Nepal inscriptions where the Lichchhavi 
king Vasantasena is sometimes described as Vasanta-s -sena 
and sometimes as Vasantadeva. Deva i is more dignified and stood 
for full royal dignity. "The chronology proposed above makes 
(Rudradeva succeed i in 344 A D, and Samudra Gupta’ s conquests D 
,are ire unanimously dated “about 345 to 350 A.D. The Rudra- 
deva of the inscription is thus contemporaneous with and 
identica] with Rudra sena I (§ 64). 
^b a 140. The Āryāvarta kings defeated by 
Āryāverto ee Samudra Gupta were: 
Rudradeva, Matila, Nāgadatta, Chandra- 
varman, GanapatiNaga, Nāgasena, Achyuta 
Nandi, and Balavarman.* 


1 Fleet, G. I., p. 92. 2 G.I. p. 12. 
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This list is divisible into two parts. (l) From Gaņapati 

Nāga to Balavarman are the names of the kings already 

defeated in the first Āryāvarta War; the battle of Kauéambi | 

accounting for the three, the last one, Balavarman, might have | 

been the ruler of Pātaliputra captured by Samudra Gupta’s | 

army who is left unnamed in verse 7. If so, Balavarman, 

was the second or the abhisheka- [the coronation-] name of | 

Kālyāņavarman. The other group must therefore con- 

sist of the kings and rulers defeated in the Second War or 

in a probable continuation of the Second War.! Of these 

Nāgadatta isto be identified with the Nāgadatta, father 

of the Mahārāja Mahe$vara Nāga—a Nāga sub-king 

whose seal bearing the ldichhana of a cobra was found at 

Lahore and has been edited by Fleet in his Gupta Inscrip- 

tions, which according to its script belongs to the fourth cen- i 

tury A.D. (G. L, page 283). Matila ruled in the district 

of Bulandshahr, whose seal with another Nāga emblem 

was discovered. We do not know who this Chandra- 

varman of Samudra Gupta's inscription was,? but we know 
| | that a Yadava dynasty of feudatories had been set up about 
l 1250 A.D. at Simhapura in the Jālandhara Doab [$$78 and 80]. 
ied ; This house must have been feudatory to the Vākātakas. Their 

names ended in ‘varman’. Although in the list of the Simba- 

oe rulers we do not find any name as Chandravarman yet 

it is possible that he might have been a younger cadet who 

came to the battlefield to fight for Rudrasena, or Chandravar- 

man was a second name of some king of the line. The sixth 

king its would DDE boent a er A oi En Gp a 


1 Very likely a little later, another expedition was undertaken to the 
west of Mathurā in the Srughna country and up to Jālandhara. 

2J.A., XVIII, p. 289. It is the symbol of the Naga Sankhapala. 
There is a conch and a serpent. The shape of the serpent is round and 
rays (&bhà) come out of its body, i.e. from its body rays emanate. A 
dhyana of Durga describes Sankhapāla thus: dahottirna-suvarnabha,? used 
asa kankana (bracelet) by the Goddess. 

3 Once V. Smith proposed to identify the Chandravarman of Samudra 
Gupta with the Chandravarman of the Susunia inscription (J.R.A.S., 1897, 
P. 876). But the script of the latter (E.I., XIII, p. 133) is much later. 
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apati 
ready in verse 7 of the Lakkhā Mandal inscription [E.I., Vol. I, 13]. 
Sambi Chandra-varman, according to the Allahabad inscription, 
hae was a neighbour of Nagadatta who must have been a ruler 
1pta/s | beyond Mathurā and whose successor's seal was found at Lahore. 
m Í There is no room for Nāgadatta between Ahi-chhatra 
nace i | andMathurā. l The grouping—Rudradeva-M atila-Nāgadatta- 
E | Chandravarman—is made up in a geographical order: Matila 
| was next to Rudradeva, Nāgadatta was further west and 
Eu Qe | Chandravarman, furthest, in the Eastern Punjab. 
gio | 140A. Now the question is whether all these three rulers 
ather | fought on the side of Rudradeva in one battle or separately. 
-king | Nāgadatta and Chandravarman were not in the neighbour- 
ad at | hood of Rudrasena, but we know from Indian History that 
scrip- kings and allies travelled from long distances to fight pitched 
| cen- battles; it is not unlikely that the three feudatories fought 
strict i | along with Rudradeva in one and the same battle, which must 
"blem | have been expected. This must have been the biggest battle 
dra- | of Samudra Gupta, as he notes that all the Ātavika kings 
know | became his servants after his war with these kings, which 
ybout | means that the rulers of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand took 
1 80]. | part in this battle and changed allegiance to the Gupta con- 
Their gueror on the fall of their sovereign lord. But as to the two 
mha- i western kings or rulers it seems more likely that there was a 
1 yet subsequent engagement to the west of Mathurā. The Purāņic 
219 (Va. and Br.) description of Samudra Gupta’s empire at the date 
avar- of the death of Rudrasena [$129], which does not include the 
SIR i : Punjab, would also indicate it, There was thus, more likely, a 
upta i Third War in Āryāvarta, a year or so later. 
, 141. The enveloping movement of Samudra Gupta against 
Hd i oda the Vākātaka Empire was practically a 
to the pie Wars: continuation of his First Áry&varta War. 
| The three big battles form really one continuous campaign. 
zpula. 1 ^ The campaign, therefore, must have been carried through 
1 and quickly. Under a generalship which was so perfect that it never 
EUM. met with a reverse or check, the campaigns would have been 
used finished easily in three fighting seasons—October [Vijayādašamī] 
d to Aprileach year. Following the chronology adopted above ` 
m i we may date the First Aryavarta Battle about 344-345 A.D., 


| CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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the Second Āryāvarta War in or about 348 A.D., and the 

probable Third War c. 349 or 350 A.D. | 

| 

XIV. Tur SUBMISSION OF THE FRONTIER RULERS AND THE bi 

Hixpu REPUBLICS, AND THEIR Purinic DESCRIPTION, | 

AND THE SUBMISSION OF l'ARTHER ÍNDIA. ài 


142. After the [Third] Aryàvarta War ending with the | 
fall of Nagādatta and Chandravarman, in 
Samudra Gupta's period of war ended. | i 
The Allahabad inscription (line 22) is clear on the point. There |] 
were only five main states on his frontiers and they became $ 
part of his empire. (1) Samatata, (2) Davāka, (3) Kā- di 
marūpa, (4) Nepāla and (5) Kartripura paid ‘all’ gil 
imperial ‘taxes’ and their kings presented themselves in person. 
This line of ‘the Frontier Kings’ runs from the mouths of iF 
Ganges through the Lushai-Manipur?-Assam to the Himalayan 
Mountains covering what we call now Bhutan, Sikkim and 
Nepal, and thence onwards to the Simla Hils and Kangra 
(Kartripura), ie. the hills above Bengal [Paundra], the 
United Provinces, and up to the E. Punjab [the Mādraka 
country]. The inclusion of Kartripura implies that the result 
of the [Third] Āryāvarta War was the inclusion of the Eastern 
Punjab. This is probably also inferable from the Bhāgavata 
Purāņa which does not note the Madraka State in its list of 
the free republican states ($146). In the next reign we find d 
the Gupta Era in the year 83 [—403 A.D.] dominant up to j 
Shorkot (old Šivipura) near the eastern bank of the Chenab?. 
In Nepal, Jayadeval, the new Lichchhavi king of Nepal, 
was a relation of Samudra Gupta and his submission meant 
practically the submission of the whole group of the 
Himalayan States on the Indian side. The Gupta Era was 
introduced in Nepal in the reign of Jayadeva I.* The relation- 
ship was evidently a great factor in avoiding a mountain 


Frontier Kingdoms. 


ents 


a 


Ste ae ÀMÉáÉ—— 


ve 


1 Allahabad Pillar Insc., 1. 22, G.I., p. 8. 


2 Col. Gerini, Ptolemy (pp. 55-61) identifies Davaka with Upper 
Burma. 


3 E.L, XVI. 15. 
4 Fleet, G.I., Intro., p. 135; I.A., XIV, 345 (350). 
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expedition. Samudra Gupta seems to have, later on, annexed 

| Samatata to the Province of Champa, to have a natural 

| frontier up to the sea, which was a matter of necessity 

| for an easier access to and the administration of Orissa 

| and Kalinga, and the sea-trade with Further India 

4 ($150). 

| 143. We should note here that the Empire of Samudra 

Gupta ending with Kangra» leaves out 

Kashmir and the plains | below it. This 

becomes clear from the Bhāgavata, the 

original text of which was completed 
before the submission of the Daivaputra-group whom the 
text describes as richly deserving suppression. Line 23 of the 
Allahabad inscription registers the * tranquil fame’ of Samudra- 
Gupta * pervading the whole land’ and his re-establishing many 
dynasties ‘fallen and deprived of sovereignty’. The result of 

| this policy of peace is immediately given as the submission of 
the Datvaputra-shāhi-shāhānu-shāhi-Saka-Muruņ- 

| das—which completes the imperial geography of the North- 

| „West and Kashmir. This was the Mlechchha State of the n 

| B Bhāgavata and the Vishņu. The Shāhānushāhi made his 

| submission in person, for the inscription gives the forms of sub- 

| mission which the Paivaputra group and others made respec- 

| tively, and the order of their enumeration proves his personal 

i submission. The first member of the group is the Daivaputra 

| Shāhi-shāhānushāhi. Thé words Daivaputra and Shahi qualify 

shahdnushahi, which were probably: necessary to distinguish the 

|| Kushan emperor from the 2 Sassanian emperor. who was-at-that 

| time the next neighbour of the Gupta Empire. The first form 

of submission was that of offering themselves (ātmanivedana) 

i Z and the second consisted of two things: presenting (upāyana)-— 

il unmarried girls and giving of daughters in marriage (kanyā- 

if ^ dana). The third was the request [yGchana] which consisted 
of two matters: asking for charters for the currency of the 

^ Garuda coinage within the jurisdiction of their own ter- 

| ritories and an application to enjoy the governments of their 

own respective countries [‘ garutmadanka-svavishaya-bhukti- 

šāsana-yāchana :* asking for charters ($ūsana-yāchana) for the use 


ļ : Kashmir and Daiva- 
putra group and their e 
submission. 
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of the Garuda-coin (garutmadanka-bhukti) and for the govern- | 
ment of their own territories (provinces or districts, svavishaya i 
bhukti)]. We know from the Pālada or Shalada and the i 
‘Shaka’ coins of the Kushan subordinate kings of the Western | 
Punjab, that they accepted the Gupta coinage. They printed i 
the effigy of Samudra Gupta and his name on their coins, I: 
and it was continued up to the reign of Chandra Gupta II when E 
we find his effigy and name also similarly stamped. As to the di 
identity of these Gupta kings there cannot be any doubt, for H 
the kings wear ear-rings or kuņdala on these coins, while the Hi 
Kushans never used them. These coins, have been already 
described by numismatists as coins allied to the Gupta coinage.? i 
The kanyā-dāna, ‘giving in marriage’ (dana, as opposed to | 
upayana, * presenting ") of ‘a kanya’ should refer to the Kushan 3 
Emperor, looking at the system current at the time, that, as a K 
rule, it was a big rival ruler who bending his head offered a 
daughter in marriage to the conqueror. i 
144. The Sassanian emperor at the time was Shapur II || 
: . (310-379 A.D.) who was the suzerain of 1 
Sassanian Emperor the Kushan king. The Kushans at this 
and Kushan subordi- X 
EISE time issued from Afghanistan the * Kush- 
&no-Sassanian' coins with the title Shao- 
nano-shao.5 The protection of the Sassanian Emperor and 
the close alliance with him could not prevent a virtual 
annexation of the Indian territories of the Kushans (to the 
east of the Indus) by the Gupta emperor. The Kushan sub- 
ordinates of Kashmir, Rawalpindi and Peshawar were prac- 
tically transferred to the Indian Empire by their adopting 
the Gupta imperial coinage. "The personal submission of the 
Kushan Shāhānushāhi naturally prevented Samudra Gupta from 
pursuing a policy of aggression. But the enemy was left 
with potential power of mischief, for, soon after the death of 
Samudra Gupta the Sakādhipat i raised the banner of revolt; 
probably with the support of the Sassanian Emperor Shapur ali 
II. The ignominy of having to offer a Kushan royal princess 5 


1 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 208-209. | 
2 J.B.0.R.S., XVIII, 208-209. 
3 Vincent Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, p. 91. 
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suffered in the time of Samudra Gupta was now sought to be 
avenged by the demand for Dhruva-Devī, which led to the 
final destruction of the Kushan king and Kushan power by the 
march of Chandra Gupta II up to Balkh, the farthest seat and 
centre of the Kushans.! 

145. The republics of the Mālavas, Āryunāyanas, 
Yaudheyas, Mādrakas, Ābhīras, 
Prārjunas, Sahasānīkas, Kākas, 
Kharparikas and others were not on 
the frontiers of Samudra Gupta's empire as wrongly supposed 
by Dr. Vincent Smith, for, in line 22 (Allahabad Pillar Inserip- 
tion) where ‘ the frontier kings’ are mentioned, they are express- 
ly excluded from that category. They were internal States 
and had become part of the Gupta empire by agreeing to pay 
all kinds of imperial taxes and obeying imperial orders. In the 
enumeration of the tributary republics there is a territorial 
scheme. The Mālavas, Āryunāyanas, Yaudheyas and Madrakas 
are counted from the direct Gupta territory—say, from 
Mathura. The first state is the Mālava. Nagara or Kar- 
kota-Nagara which is situated in the modern State of Jaipur 
was the capital of the Mālavas whose thousands of republican 
coins—‘ as thick as shells on the sea-shore’—have been found there 
($$ 42, 46). The Bhāgavata calls them the Arbuda-Malavas 
and the Vishnu locates them in Rajputana (Marubhumi). They 
were thus decidedly in Rajputana from Mount Abu up to 
Jaipur. The territorial designation Malwar (atsare) seems to me 
to be based on theirname.? ‘To their south, there was the Naga 
territory, and with the Naga coins their coinage bears affinity. 
They were, like the Nagas, followers of Naga worship. Their 
capital was dedicated to Karkota Naga. Immediately north 
to them were the Yaudheyas, stretching from Bharatpur 


Republics and 
Samudra Gupta. 


1 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 29 fi. 

2 Marwar of our maps is pronounced in the Punjab as Mālwār. In 
Rajputana | is pronounced as in the South. JMalava— Malava t vataka 
will be the equivalent of Mārwār. For Vāta=wār, ‘division,’ see Hira 
Lal, Inscriptions in C.P., pp. 24, 87; E.I. VIII, 285; Both Vātaka and 
Pataka occur with geographical names for ‘division’. 

3 Rapson, I.C., sec. 51; V. Smith, C.I.M., 162. 
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Gupta has been found at Bijaygarh] right up to the lower course 
of the Sutlej on the border of the Bhawalpur State where 
Johiyāwār still bears the stamp of their name. This was 
the biggest republican state also in the time of Rudradāman 
[c.150 A.D.]; the Yaudheyas were his neighbours, that is, 
reaching Lower Sindh. Between the Mālava and the | 
Yaudheya States there was the small State of the Āryunā- hi 
yanas whose exact location is not known but whose coins 
indicate that they were near Alwarand Agra. TheMādrakas 
wereimmediately to the north of the Yaudheyas extending up to 
the foot of the Himalayas. Madra-deša was the plain 
country between Jhelum and Ravi !, sometimes extending up to 
the Bias? In the tract between the Bias and the Jumna lay the 
Vākātaka feudatories the Var mans of Simhapuraand the 
Naga king Nagadatta. The other republican group of i 
Samudra Gupta’s inscription consists of the Ābhīras, Prarjunas, | 
Sahasānīkas, Kākas and Kharparikas. None of these struck | 
their coins before Samudra Gupta, and this for the simple reason | | 
that they had been under the Vākātaka governor of Western 
Malwā at Mandhātā (Māhishmatī) and under the Nāgas of | 
Padmāvatī. Ganapati Nāga, in fact, is called the overlord | 
of Dhara [Džārādīīša]. We know now that the Saha- | 
sānīkas and the Kākas were nearabout Bhilsa. The | 
| 


| 
| 
[where their republican inscription of a time anterior to Samudra | 
| 
i 
| 
| 


modern K ākp ur was their town which is within 20 miles from 
Bhilsa?; the Sāūīchi hill was called the Kūkanāda. In the time 
of Chandra Gupta II a Sahasānika Mahārāja, probably a repub- 
lican chief of the Sahasānikas, built the Chandra Gupta Temple 1 
in the Udayagiri rocks. About the Ābhīras, we get great 


help from the Bhāgavata. The Bhāgavata calls the Abhiras, i 
* Saurashtra’ and ‘Avant, ya’ rulers (Saurāshtra- Avanti y Abhirah), = 
and the Vishnu treats the Ābhīras as occupying the Surāshtra and if 
Avanti provinces. We know from the Vakataka history that in j 


Western Malwa there were the Push yamitras and two other 
republics with their names ending in -Mitra. These were 


1 A.S.R., Vol. II, p. 14. 2 J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 30. 
3 J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 213. 
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| the Ābhīra republies and in their place in later Gupta history 
| we find the Maitrakas rising as monarchs. This group begin- 
| ning with the Ābhīras and ending with Kharparikas is 
f almost in a straight line from Kathiawar and Gujarat to 
Damoh, below the Māļava republic and above the Vākātaka 
kingdom. The Ābhīras in the time of the Periplus oceupy 
| Gujarat, and there is no justification in locating them in 
Bundelkhand as Dr. Vincent Smith did [J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 30]. 
He was led to do so on account of a mistaken notion that 
Kathiawar and Gujarat were at that time governed by the 
Western Satraps. Both the Puranas and Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription leave no room for the Satraps in Kathiawar or 
Gujarat. The Western Satraps had been already dispossessed in 
the Nāga-Vākātaka period from Kathiawar. The Puranas 
here throw great light. 

146. The Bhāgavata treats the Abhiras of Surashtra 
and Avanti, the Süras and the 
Mālavas of the Aravali as free re- 
publics. Their rulers are called janddhipāh, ‘national’ or 
‘popular’ [ie. republican] ‘rulers’. It does not mention the 
Madrakas. It seems that the Madrakas had already come 
within the Empire of Samudra Gupta as a sequence of the 
Āryāvarta Wars and were probably the first amongst the re- 
publics to own allegiance to the Gupta Emperor when their 
overlord was conquered. The Šūras, of the Bhāgavata are 
the famous Yaudheyas. "The word Stra (‘hero’) is a trans- 
lation of the word * Yaudhey heya’, their popular title. Rudra- 
daman, 200 years earlier, recorded that the Yaudheyas were 
| : popularly - known amongst the Kshatriyas by their title * the 
heroes? The Yaudheyas, according to the Purāņas, were good 
and ancient Kshatriyas. "They formerly lived, like the Mālavas, 

| in the Punjab. It is they and the Mālavas who had kept the 
t Kushan power in check, both at its western end on the Sindh 
borders and the eastern end at Mathurā. They were popularly 


Purànie Evidence. 


1 *sarvakshatrávishkrita-víra $abda-jütotseka-avidheyanüm ' (E.L, 
VIII, 44): ‘the Yaudheyas who were loath to submit, rendered proud as 
they were by having manifested their title of ‘heroes’ among all Kshatri- 
yas’ (Kielhorn’s translation), 
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known as ‘Sara’, ‘Vira’. The Bhāgavata placing them next i 
to the Abhiras and before the Mālavas, puts them between the 
two, which indicates their position to the north of the Abhiras jl 


and to the north-west of the Mālavas, i.e. the western portion d 
of Rajputana. The Vishnu reads :—‘ Saurāsktra- Avanti- Saray Li 
Arbuda-Marubhiimi-vishayams cha vrātyā dvijā Abhira-Südra AG 
[read Siira]-ddyah bhokshyanti’. Its reading Sidra after Avanti t 
has the variant reading -šūra which is confirmed by the Vishnu H 
Purina itself in another place! and the Hari-Vam$a. There m 


was, however, a republic of the Saudrdyanas whose name was 
derived from a proper-name Šūdra, not the caste-name but the 
personal name of the founder. But the texts of the Bhagavata 
and Vishnu here evidently mean * Süras' which stands for the 
Yaudheyas. The Bhāgavata and the Vishnu do not mention at 2 i 
all the Prārjunas, Sahasānīkas, Kākasand Kharpa- 
rikas. They had belonged to the Nāga group, being in 
Eastern Malwā. 
146A. Then comes the Mleehehha State which is f 
described by the Bhāgavata as the next state. This was the . 
Kushan State. To the inscription of Samudra Gupta, the 
Purina | here acts as commentary : 
Sindhos tatam Chandrabhāgāri 
Kauntim, Kasmira- mandalam 
bhokshyanti $ūdrās cl ch āūty y adya (or, vratyadya) 
Mlechehhās ch-ábrahmavarchasah. [B-T 55]. 


‘Over the banks of the Indus, and the Chandrabhāgā, Kauntī 
(Cutch*) (and) the principality of Kashmir, there will rule the 
Mlechchhas—the lowest of the Šūdras, who are opposed to Vedic 
holiness.’ 

The Vishnu reads: Sindhutata- Darvikorvi- Chandrabhāgā- 
Kāšmāra-vishayān Vràt ityā Mle lechchha _Südräđyāh | [or, Mleehchhā- 
dayah šūdrāh| bhokshyanti. The Y Vishnu is anxious here to 
connect the Indus-Chandr b) 

1 Wilson, V.P., Vol. IT, p. 133: *Süra-Abhirüh? cf. Harivarnéa, 12, 
837, Sura-Abhirah. 
? See Hall's note in Wilson's Vishnu, TI, 133. 


3 Seo Jayaswal's Hindu Polity, I, p. 156. 
„+ J.B.A.S., 1851, 234. 
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with the Darvikorvi (the Darvika valley), i.e. the ie Khyber Pass 


with it its ; hinterland ($ ($124), "which shows that remo mes wasa ‘correct i 
appreciation of the natural frontiers of India. The Chandrabhaga 
limit is confirmed by the use of the Gupta Era at Shorkot in 
its 83rd year! when it is employed there without even the 
specification of the era, which shows that it must have been in 
vogue there for at least 25 years, i.e. since the reign of Samudra 1 
Gupta. 

146B. The Mlechchhas are called here the lowest o of the 
 Südras. Here we should recall the 
Mānava Code and the other authori- 
ties which hold the Sakas in India to 
be Südras. Patafijali, c. 180 B.C., discussed the status of 
the Sakas and Yavanas who in his time had been politically 
turned out of India yet few of whom remained as subjects in 4 
India. The Maha Bharata also has discussed the status of such ļ 
foreigners, Sakas and others, domiciled in India who had be- 
come Hinduised. Early authorities are unanimous in giving | 
the Sakas the status of the. Südra who was not permitted to 
interdine with ihe twice-born Aryans. Thess ruling Šakas eme 


Tho Mlechchha rule 
described. 


RE in ave been lowered by the Bhāgayata : as lower than the 
lowest Südras, to the position of pariahs (antyajas). The 
reason is given by the Bhāgavata itself. "They not only dis- 
regarded the orthodox system (‘the Vedic holiness’) but they 
imposed a system of social tyranny. The country under them 
was encouraged or forced to follow their manners, ethics and 
religious theories: ‘tannathas te janapadds tach-chhildchara- 
vadinah.’ Politically they did persistently what the Sake 
Satrap Rudradiman was made to swear not to do. He, on 
getting himself elected as king, took the oath that he would 
not exact taxes except those sanctioned by Hindu Law?. The 
1 E.I., XVI, 15. 

| 2 [I have discussed the Maha Bharata passage in my Baroda Lecture 

tē (1931).] M Bh., Santi, LXV ; Manu, X, 44; Pataūījalion P. II. 4. 10. š 

ji 3 E.I., VIII, pp. 33-43 [Junagarh insc., lines 9-10]: sarva-varņai- 
rabhigamya rakshaņārtha(rh) patitve vritena ā-praņochchhvāsāt purusha- 
vadha-nivritti-krita-satyapratijūona antyatra samgrameshu. "Then, line 
12: yathavat-praptair-bali-gulka-bhagaih 
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Mlechchha kings, howeyer, according to the description of the | 
Bhāgavata and the Vishņu, followed the general practice of 
their race—exacted illegal taxes (prajās te bhakshayishyanti 
Mlechchhā rājnaya-rtpiņah). They killed and massacred even | 
women and children. They killed cows (which had become | 
sacred by that time, as the Vākātaka and Gupta inscrip- 
tions prove). They killed Brahmins, they took away wives | 
and wealth of others (strī-bāla-go-dvijaghnās cha, paradaradha- 
nūhritāh). They were never ‘crowned’, i.e., legal kings ac- i 


cording to Hindu Law. They indulged in constant dynastic | 
revolutions amongst themselves [“‘hatvé chaiva parasparam” ; | 
uditoditavamšās tu uditdstamitas tathā|—a condition already 
guessed by numismatists from their coins. There was thus 
a national cry, expressed by the Purana text, practically 
inviting the Gupta emperors and the Hindus of the time to 
eradicate this lingering canker in the North-Western corner—an 
operation which Chandra Gupta II was compelled to perform 
and which he did perform successfully. 

147. This description is the description of the ‘Yauna’ 
rule "ule and not of the Yavanas, the Indo-Greeks. * The Yauna 
Ra been turned into Yavana. The Brahmānda, closing 
the dynasties and rulers contemporary with the Early Guptas, 
says in its second half of verse 199 : 


stulyakālam bhavishyanti sarve hyete mahîkshitah’ 
| | and adds by its next verse (200): 
*alpaprasādā hyanrità mahā-krodhā hyadhārmikāļ 
bhavishyantiha Y avana dharmatah kāmato'rthatah.” 
‘There will be the Yavanas in this country propelled by reli- 
; gious zeal, ambition and greed, who will be of short whims, 


untruthful, of great anger and unrighteous.’ 


With this opening verse there follows a description which 
is a summing-up of the Period. The 1 Matsya, which closed 
with the end of the Sātavāhanas, also gives the same descrip- 
tion, though condensed i in three lines: 


1 Of, "The Yaunas of the Purūņas*, J..0-R.8., XVIII, 201. 


e 
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‘ bhavishyantiha Yavanāh dharmatah kamato ’rthatah i 
lair vimisra janapadā Ar Arya 1M lechchhas cha sarvašah i 


viparyayena variante kshag yam- eshyanti yanti vai prajah.” ? i 
[The Aryan population would 1 become mixed with the Mle- | 
chchhas and the people would de decay. ] The Bhagavata e l 


| applies the sai same ‘description to the 1 Mlechchhas of _Sindhu- F 
Chandrabhāgā-Kauntt-Kāsmīra, and gives great details, as 
summarised abore aoa E end of the chapter (Bk. XII, 
Chapter ii).* The Bhāgavata is followed by the Vishņu in this 


sarema, a is thus evident that the Yavana of wae other ] 
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| who had Gas away long before, both M to the Puranic 

| treatment of chronology and dynastic details. These Yavanas 

| here are the Yaunas, i.e. the Yauvā or Yauvan rulers who 
have been shown to be be identical with ti the _ Kushans.? The | 
ais bore the royal ti title Yauv or Yauva, and the Kushans E 
are placed in the Purāņas as the "Tukhüra-Murundas. and Sakas. | 
The Bhāgavata shortly after (XII, iij, 14) actually uses the 
form * Yauna’. 


148. TheSindh-Afghanistan-Kashmir Mlech- 


ķ chhas had about four provinces, includ- 
| e E ing Cutch. It is possible that some sub- 
ordinate rulers under them were non- 
$ Mlechehhas, as the Bhāgavata says that the governors were 
cj Prtoniassiagiy M Mlechchhas (Mlechchha-prdyds cha bhubhritah). 
-Ke aun ti orl C1 ut tc was included i in Sindh, as the Vishnu does 
not mention it it separately. Cutch- h-Sindh was under the Western 
Satraps whose coins we get for some ome 30 years after the Kushan 
submission, which we may date about 350 A.D. 


WV 


2 Ch. 272, 25-26. 

D) 2 The next chapter is the description of the liberation of the country 
by K &alki from the Mlechehhas whom I had identified with Vishnu 
Yafodharm an, the fi final ‘destroyer of the Huns; but his description i in 
the Mahā, ‘Bharata antl the Brahmanda agrees with the description of the 
Brahmin | Emperor Pravarasena vai I the Vākātaka. [See also p. 46, n. 
above. J 

i 3 J.B.O.R.S., XVI, 287, XVII, 201. 
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149. Thus we h have here a a trustworthy and accurate | 
“account of the Bharasiva-Naga- i 
Value of the Purānie = akataka Period and the Early | 
ee M Gupta Period in the Puranas. It is 
very full for the Vākātaka and the Samudra Gupta Periods. 
In fact, our literature nowhere else gives such detailed account i 
for any other period of Hindu History before the Rajatarangini i | 
takes up the history of the Karkota Dynasty (7th century y 
A.D.). 


FURTHER INDIA. 


149 A. Further India was recognized as part of India 


Ui in the Bhārašiva-Vākātaka Period. In | = 
A En ene the Matsya Purana for the first time we Plate 
her Recognition. t 


find that recognition.! Between the 
Himavat and the Sea, Bhāratavarsha stands, but it covers a 
larger area on account of Indians [Bhāratī prajā] living in 
eight more islands or sea-girt lands (dvipas), ‘which are mutual- 
ly inaccessible on account of the sea intervening’. India is the 
ninth in that sea-girt system. This clearly means that the 
eight dvipas or islands.and peninsulas, inhabited by Indians, | 
were in one direction from the Indian peninsula. The direction! 


1 Matsya, ch. 118. 1-14: [Cf. Vayu Text, i. ch. 45, 69-86.] 
l "fex arti ad ouf SIAL: 
| qqena «ag: (1) „to: 
gar sutra afaa aca ws: (5) AS 
ree itat et fafi sm e 
font aaga Raaf KĀ) vo 

vali agri ara āzi At sem | [Vāyu, 75]. 
| j amaaa aux aadgīfadtia 1 (7) 

! agaaa Sra GHI: U [Vàyu, 78] 
E Taare mw reU] faa | 

: angaa Hal render arm: | (8) 

k "wu g aaadui er amciga: | (9) 


Then follows the description of tho ninth dvipa or section of Bhārata-- 
varsha, which covers the wholo of India, called here Mūnavadvīpa, 
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is indicated by the situation of T'Gmra.pacaí, one of the j 
eight Hindu dvīpas. All these dvīpas were to the east, that 
is, they constituted what we call to-day Further India. 
Ld ndradvipa, the first dvipa in the list, has been ‘satisfactorily 5 


identified with Burma.! The] Malay Peninsula was well known 
to Indians at that time, a fact evidenced by an inscription of 
the fourth century A.D. inscribed on a pillar [in the present 
i district of Wellesly] by a Hindu sea-captain (Mahānāvika) 
Budhagupta of Eastern India,? and it is very probable that the 
"1y Kaseru or Kaserumat dvipa which is mentioned next to Indra- 
/ dvīpa, meant the present Straits Settlements. The next 
2, į Class begins with Tāmrapar: n1 (the older name of Ceylon): 
^. ffümraparna, Gabhastiman, Nāgadvīpa, Saumya, Gāndharva, 
„and Varuna dvipas; 4) Nāgadvīpa is Nicobar,* We know from _$ . 
(Cambodian_ inscriptions that Cambodia (Indo-China) was held: op ] 
Naso by the Nagas who were superseded by the orthodox an . 
< dynasty. of Kaundinya from India. We may take ‘Naga’ to = E 
SE bo the ethnic designation of the pre-Hindu inhabitants of these rA | 
de colonies.y-Gabhastimān. [' Island of the Sun’ AS "Šaumyā, Gin < E Sa 
ja z dharva and Vāruna represent the Archipelago (Sumatra, Borneo, AG T 
f 


etc. ), out of which Sumatra-Java had. certainly-settlements. of 
i Indians before the fourth century A.D. It is certain that the 
Puranas in the third and fourth Pene are conscious of the 
| (indu. colonies jn Further Ini "India and treat them as parts of 
| haee. Their Bhāratavarsha, which was primarily 
| India, was at this point of time interpreted as India-cum:/ 
| : Greater India, which latter taking Ceylon, consisted of; : 


eight units or divisions, called dvīpas. $ 


4 
| 
i 
| 


| 1 S. N. Majumdar, J.B.O.R.S., 1922 (March), now reprinted in his edi- 
| ; tion of Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India (1924), p. 749. Bis 
| ~ identification of Kaserumat with the Malay Peninsula is reasonable. But 
the other proposals ar are hopeless. 
A 2 Ibid., p. 752, citing Kern, VG., III (1915), p. 255. 
3 Gerini, Ptolemy's Geography, pp. 379-383. 
4 Champa by Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, ii. 18, 23. 
5 The Vayu shows a detailed knowledge of the Archipelago and gives 
in a new chapter [ch. 48] names current in Gupta times, e.g., «inga 
[Champà], Malaya, Yalola, ete. j 
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150. In line 23 in the group of Shāhānushāhi and others, 
^ ie, the group of what we should call to- 
day the States *under the sphere of in- 
fluence’, we have * Saimhalaka-Gdibhis cha i 
| sarva-dvīpa-vāsibīih”, ‘the king of Sis hala and all the other E 
islanders (or, Oceanic rulers)’, who made their submission and E» | 
| acknowledged Samudra Gupta as their Emperor. They paid | 
no taxes but brought presents and expressly accepted his head- ; l i 
ship. Samudra Gupta describes this as uniting the whole land i TN 
[Prithivi] within his two arms. His India or Prithivi, therc- | B5 
d fore, embraced within its bounds FurtherIndia. ‘All the | j 
dvīpas * here meant all the. Indian colonies_of Bharatayarsha 
| (8 149 A), of the Bhārati prajā. Dr. Vincent Smith thinks that 
| the embassy of Meghavarna of Ceylon, come to obtain permission 
for erecting a monastery_for the Simhalese pilgrims at Bodh- 


Samudra Gupta and 
Further India. 


gayā, was alluded to_by Samudra Gupta in his inscription as j 
: presenting tribute.* But the two matters seem to be quite 
independent. In the inscription the reference is not to the 
Æing-of Ceylon only but also to the rulers of ‘all the’ dvipas. 


- That there were other Indian..colonies at the time which had B 
1 hey been in communication with the home-land is a well-known [ 
Ix AW 1 fact. We have. in the third century a Sanskrit inscription Ses iH | 
Sila i in Champa [Cambodia] of a king belonging to the dynasty ` £u 
p of Sri] Mara Kaun dinya?, anticipating the favourite B 
Vasantatilakā metre and the language and style of the | 


Vākātaka and Gupta inscriptions. This inscription estab- 
lishes that the connection of the colonies with the Bhārašiva 
and Vākātaka India and with the revivalism of Sanskrit in. 
the home-land had b been fully maintained. All official inscrip- 
tions in India in the second. century A.D., both in. the South 


and in the North, had been in Prakrit. S aliens enn 
at zm 


1 E.H.I., pp. 304-305. 

2 Champa by Dr. R. C. Mazumdar: Inseription No. 1. Gf. also 
J.R.A.S., 1912, 677, where Fan Ye (d. 445 A.D.) is cited as describing 
[Gupta] India from Kabul to Burma or Annam. 

3 With the single exception of the Junagarh inscription of Rudrada- 
man who was particularly learned in Sanskrit and who tried to make 
himself an orthodox Hindu king, having come in by election. 
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[‘Fan-Hou-ta’ of the Chinese] who defeated the Chinese forces 
| [380-410 A.D.], was a contemporgry.of Chandra Gupta II. 
His father, a contemporary of Samudra Gupta, was fighting 
the Chinese Emperor at the time, and would have welcomed 
i connection with the Indian Emperor. Bhadravarman's 8 son, 
Gangarāja, actually retired to India to pass ass his days on the 
Ganges and then went back to Champa and ruled. The 
connection of the Hindu king of Funan with India since 
245 A.D. is also a recorded fact. The impress of t the ie time 
of ` Samudra Gupta on the Hindu Colonies is. marked i in 
such a degree that the Allahabad inscription is 1 is. necessarily to 
be, taken seriously—as seriously as it is taken. with regard to its 
Indian matters. Samudra ra Gupta’ 8 re eign « coincides with a new 
speial | system on Hindu lines ing T una D "under Sr rutavar - 
man. ? About the same time in the ‘Hindu colony of Western 
Ji ava we find inscriptions being written in Sanskrit in the 
script of *the fourth or fifth century A.D” And Sumatra 
gets so much of orthodox Hindu culture just before the arriyal 
of Fa Hien that he found: * various forms of error and Brah-\ 
manism flourishing while Buddhism in it is not worth speaking of? ^ 
(Fa Hien, p. 113). We have the evidence of Fa Hien that 
'Tāmr ralipti, which, as we have seen, became a Guptan port 
"By annexation in Samudra Gupta’s time, was a brisk por? for © <— 
regular communication between India-and d Ceylon.” "To Tāmra- 
lipti the traveller had to go from Cham pa à [Bhagalpur], which 
was a capital in his time—a fact full fully corroborating the state- 
ment of cie bas e on the Gu ups organisation c of the Province 


Gupta’ S ; inscription], šā pucr for Scil "The con- 
B nection between: Ceylon a and India had been easy and constant 
enough to compel the Saim īāfaka King to accept the im- 


perial position of Samudra Gupta. Tāmralipti was also the chief 


2 
Sa 
jon 
ees 


1 Champa, umpa, pp. 25-29. 


U 
278 2 (ae WALT History y of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 181 [see 
authorities cited therein]; Finot in Indian Historical Quarterly, 1926, 
Vol. I, p. 612. 
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port in Northern India for Further India. Its annexation to | 
the Province of Champa was with a view to come in close. touch 7 ¢ S li 
with the colonies in Further India and to coritrol the fa- trade! = | 
There was here a well-considered and well- caloulated: policy. 
The inscription is not a vague record of accidental visits from 
Ceylon and other islands, but is a record of the results of a ! 
conscious imperial poliey. = | 
151. Evidence of A rt further establishes a Guptan connec- 
tion with Indian Colohies. Pieces of sculpture going back to 
the fourth century A.D. have been noticed as bearing the 
stamp of the Vākātaka-Gupta Art, and temples of the Gupta |! 
type have been found in Cambodia.* Similarly the introduction 
of the Gupta script and its adaptation in Burma, and the 
large finds of Gupta terracottas in Burma are to be noted.? 
'The history of Art in subsequent centuries in Indonesia 
is so indissolubly knit with the Gupta art that it is to be 
regarded as bearing solid testimony to the introduction of i 
Gupta influence beginning with Samudra Gupta’s time. i 
Samudra Gupta, if not politically, yet culturally, did cause 
the unity of Further India with the Motherland within his 
two arms ^. 
151A. Samudra Gupta in every respect carried out the 
Hindu ideal of imperialism. According 
to the Mahā-Bhārata, Simhala [Ceylon] 
and the Hindu Dvipas or colonies were integral parts of the 
Indian Empire of the Hindu Samrat.® According to that 


Hindu Ideal. 


1 Influx of gold, was probably more from Further India, than from 
the South. F. India produced much fold} 

2 Coomaraswamy : 157, 182, 183. 

3 Coomaraswamy, Ibid., p. 169. V. Smith, Early History, 4th ed., p. 
297, n., asserts the introduction of the Gupta Era in Burma. I learn 
from Mr. "Umya, , Superintendent, Archzological Survey, Burma, that no 
record in the he Gupta. Ere has been found in Burma. But see Führer's 
ÁPR., for June, 1894. On the. adaptation 1 of the Gupta Script to Burmese 
“phonetics i in the Pyu inscriptions see the forms in E.I. XII. 127. 


4 <būhu-vīryya-prasara-dharaņi-bandhasya' ; L. 24, All. Insc., G.I., 


1 

t 

r 

i 

ti 

: p. 8. 

E 5 M.Bh., Sabhā, XIV, 9-12, XXXVII, 20. 

Ec 9 Ibid., XXXI, 73-74; [see also Southern Text, C. XXXIV]. 
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ideal the whole of India including Afghanistan? must be 
comprised i in that empire. But the empire must not go further 
west and be at thé cost of the liberties of the countries beyond 
Afghanistan. The traditional international morality of Hindu 
India was noted by the Greek writers and the Arab Sulaiman? 
; The Ļaw of Manu, which fixes the western boundary-of India, 
| was- -scrupulously observed by-Samudra 1 Gupta. The Sassanian 
king, who was troubled and weakened by the Roman emperor 
at the time, could have been invaded and probably easily 
conquered by Samudra Gupta, who in the art of war had no 
| equal in his time. But Samudra Gupta had a law laid down 
to him by his dharmasastra—the code, ‘the rule (astra) of 
civilisation" (dharma). And that dharma was followed: that 
== M dharma limited a, Hindu mc monarch's_actions, both international 
and imperial.” The "history of Samudra Gupta’s conquests 
shows that his actions were well- regulated by that law, and | 
that he did not become a militarist. 


a 
J 


1 Ibid. XXVII, 25, where the frontiers of Seistan an peopled by ‘the 
Parama Kambojas’ and their allied tribes the ‘Northern Ķishikas [the 
Ars people] are described. On Rishika ‘and Āršī, see Bharatabhami by 
J. Vidyālankāra, pp. 313-315; J.B.O. R. S., XVIII, 97. 

2 Hindu Polity, ii, 190-191. 
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PART IV 
Southern India [150 A.D.—350 A.D.] 
and 
Unification of the North and the South 


mafa Sat: fare Maana 
wen 9 ua faa 
SUIEEEIRS EGINE GI 
water uz BUUT: GLa’ ll 
[—the Iyp14-ANTHEM, 
Vishnu Purāņa, IL, 3. 24.) 
BAR IATA AAA NAIS ST | 
‘_[His majesty] to whom the raison d’être of acquiring 
kingship consisted in rendering good government to the people.’ 
[—Inscriptions of the Ganga 
Dynasty of Southern India.] 


XV. Tar SUBORDINATE MEMBERS or THE ANDHRA 
[SĀTAVĀHANA] EMPIRE. 
152. It will be convenient to have a retrospect of the 
Southern history to see its bearing on 
purenis S 9! Northern India and the inter-connection 
Imperial Periods. 
between the South and the North before 
summing up the effects of the Gupta imperialism. The 
Puranas, from the time of the Andhras onwards, give the sub- 
ordinate ruling dynasties under the imperial power. They 
do so for three dynasties—the An dhras (= PEE 
the Vindhyakas (=Vākātakas) and the Guptas” 
is noticeable that when the centre of imperialism shifts = 
Magadha, when it goes from the Kāņvāyanas to the Sāta- 
vahanas, the Puranas begin to describe the imperial dynasties 
with reference to their places of origin and not by their dynastic 
titles. The nu are ( described as Andhra, i.e. , arising 


haktan i 
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"Vindhyaka, , arising from Vindhyade$a. And when the Puranas 
revert to Magadha the Gu ptas are again described by their 
dynastie title. We shall now study the Āndhran imperial 
organisation as noted in the Puranas; the Vākātakan and the 
Guptan, we have already surveyed. 
153. The Vayu and the Brahmāņda state that under the 
Feudatories of the Andhras there were established five con- 
Andhras. temporary families : 
Vā.: Andhrümam samsthitah pasicha tesham vaméah samāk 
punah.—Vayu, 97, 352.! 
Br.: Andhrāņām samsthitah pascha tesham vaméyàh ye 
punah.—Br. 74, 712 
On the other hand, the Matsya, the Bhāgavata and the 
Vishnu do not give the number five, but describe three such 
dynasties. The Vayu and the Brahmāņda mention two dynas- 
ties by name, which they have in common with the Matsya and 
the Bhāgavata, viz., the Ābhīras and the Subordinate 
Āndhras, but they imply three, saying that under the term 
‘ Andhras' they are giving years for two dynasties. The Vayu 
and the Brahmāņda in counting the five dynasties probably 
included in their list the Mund&nandas and the Mahā- 
rathi house (the family of Kalyana Mahārathī of Mysore) who 
are known from their coins? As these two dynasties ceased 
early, the other Purànas limit themselves to three. The 
Purāņas give the years and successions of such dynasties which 
came down to the next Purāņic epoch, that of the Vākātakas 
(‘ Vindhyakas"). The texts are: 
Matsya—Andhranam samsthita rājye tesham bhrityanvaye 
nripāh 
Saptaiv= Andhra bhavishyanti das= Abhiras tatha 
nripāk. (271, 17-18).* 
Bh.—Sapt= Abhir= Andhrabhrityah. 
Vishnu—Andhrabhrityah sapt= Abhirah® (where the Vishnu 
has misread the text quoted by the Bhàgavata, 
1 Bibliotheca Indica Edition, Vol. II, page 453. 
2 Bombay, Venkateávara Edition, p. 186. 
3 Rapson, C.A.D., pp. 57, 60 (correction at p. 212). 


4 J. Vidyāsāgara's od., p. 1160. 
6 J. Vidyāsagāra's od., p. 084, Bk. IV, Ch. 24, Clause 13. 
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taking Andhrabhrityah as qualifying sapt- 
Abhirah.) 
It is thus evident that the Matsya and the Bhāgavata 
do not give the number of the dynasties ; they specify the 
Abhiras and the ‘Subordinate Andhras’ (to be distinguished 
from the Imperial Andhras) as the subordinate dynasties under | 
the Āndhras and established by the Āndhras. Mr. Pargiter | 
has mixed up these two different sets of data as if all meaning 
one and the same thing, and prepared a new text which has be- 1 
come most confusing here. The Matsya gives one more dynasty 
by name, in addition to these two, the Šrī-Pārvatiyas, 
which is its independent and exclusive information. As the 
Matsya makes them contemporaneous with the Subordinate l 
Āndhras, they also seem to have been established by the i 
Sātavāhanas, but probably they were not so very important I! 
in the Andhra times as the other two. We shall now take up 
the history of these three dynasties. | 
154. The Āndhras, corresponding to the Vishnu's Andhra- 
: bhrityas, ie, the Subordinate 
cited Andhras, who are the first to be taken j 
Šrī.Pārvatīyas. up for discussion by the Matsya, the Vāyu, i 
and the Brahmāņda, completed seven, suc- À 
cessions. The Bhāgavata agrees in this except that it places n 
the Abhiras before the Andhras, which is not of much con- 
sequence as these dynasties were contemporaries. "The stand- P 
point of the Bhāgavata is probably territorial, surveying from & 
the north. The Matsya, the Vayu and the Brahmanda give 
d the durations. The Matsya manuscripts, by a majority, have 
the following reading on the two dynasties (1) the Andhras 
d (the Subordinate Āndhras) and (2) the Šrī-Pārvatiyas :— 
5 Andhrah Sriparvatiyas cha 
te dve paiicha Satan samah2 


| 
A 
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‘The Andhras and the Sri-Parvatiyas—the two—(have) 

"n 105 years.” 

i Against this, the Vayu and the Brahmanda give their 
text :— 


1 Pargiter, P.T., p. 46, n. 32. 
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i | Andhra bhokshyanti vasudham 
šatarh dve cha gatam cha vai. 
p | “The Andhras will rule the land, the two (dynasties) for 
he | one hundred [years] and one hundred [years] respectively.” 
> | It is clear that under the term ' Andhras’ the Vayu and 
ae | the Brahmāņda include two dynasties—the Subordinate Āndhras 
who bore the imperial title and another, the Āndhra Sri-Par- 
a8 vatiyas. Their duration in each case is of 100 years, against 
SE the 105 years of the Matsya. Dr. Halls copy? of the Brah- 
ty māņda and the e- Vayu of Mr. Pargiter (which is really a 
5, Brahmanda MS.), give 100 years to the one and 100}: years 
he | to the other. Thus, in fact, all these three Puranas are des- 
te | cribing three feudatory dynasties. 
w The expression ' the Āndhras will enjoy the land (vasudhām, 
2n the earth,) shows that these latter ‘ Āndhras * assumed imperial 
ap powers. We shall see presently that the Sri-Parvatiyas of the 
| Andhra country did assume an imperial rôle, and that they were 
a: the first dynasty to do so in the South after:the fall of the 
ES Satavahanas. 
en 155. The Ābhīras, according to the Matsya, had ten 
E $ successions and 67 years (sapta-shashtis 
i5 aa tu varshāņi das Abhirüs tathaiva cha; teshī 
A tsanneshu Kālena tatah Kilakilā-nripāh). The Vayu and the 
ms Brahmāņda too, give 10 successions to the Abhiras, while the 
xl Bhāgavata gives them only 7, and the Bhāgavata does not 
eat give any duration. The Vishnu follows the Bhagavata. 
a 156. To sum up: there were these three dynasties, two 
we of which were established by the imperial Andhras, and the 
M other also arose at the same time and evidently under them, 
who, though not of much importance at the time, acquired 
importance on the fall of the Sātavāhanas. 
; ° Thus we have 
ve) I. The Subordinate (bhritya) Junior Andhras, 7 suc- 
cessions, 100 or 105 years. 
eir 


1 P.T., p. 46, n. 33; ate in some MSS. is changed to agree with 
dve, while dve refers not to the years but to the dynasties. 
2 Wilson and Hall, Vayu, P., IV, 208. P.T., p. 46, n. 34. 
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II. The Abhiras, 10 (or 7) successions, 67 years. 
III. The Sri-Parvatiyas, 100 or 105 years. 


IDENTIFIOATION AND HISTORY OF THE SUBORDINATE 
ANDHRAS. 

157. The Subordinate Andhras are the well-known feuda- 
tory Sātavāhanas or Andhras in whose line flourished the two 
Haritiputras of the Chutu Dynasty, who have left 
their inscriptions at Kanheri (Aparanta), Kanara (Banavasi) 
and Mysore (Maļavalli).* These inscriptions cannot be dated 
earlier than 200 A.D. on the evidence of their scripts.2 Although 
the Banavasi record has an archaic script, the Malavalli inscrip- 
tion of the same reign has characters of 200 A.D. The latter 
record is in line with the Kodavali inscription of King Cham- 
dasáti—the last but one king of the Sātavāhana line (E.I., 
XVIII. 318), whose date, as given in the record, has been 
calculated by Mr. Krishna Šastri as corresponding to Decem- 
ber, 210 A.D., which is very near the Purànic date for that 
king (228 A.D., J.B.O.R.S., 1930, 279). The genealogy of the 


. two kings—Ràjà Hāritīputra Vishnu Skanda 


Chutukulānanda Satakarni and of his daughter's 
son Hāritīputra Šiva Skanda-varman, ‘lord of 
Vaijayanti? has been carefully reconstructed by Prof. 
Rapson on the basis of the three inscriptions of the family, 
together with one inscription of the first Kadamba king. I 
cannot do better than adopt that reconstruction, having per- 
sonally gone into the materials thoroughly. I, however, give 
a name-value to * Vinhu Kadda as Vishnu Skanda: 


1 Rapson, C.A.D., LXXXI, XLIII, XLIX, LIII-LV, Kanheri: 
A.S.W.L, Vol. V, p. 86; Banavasi: I.A., XIV, 331. Maysore (Shimoga 
at Malavalli): E.C., VII, 251. 

2 Rice, E. C., Vol. VII, plate facing p. 252; L.A., Vol. XIV, 1885, 
p. 331, plate facing p. 332. Dr. Bühler considered the Banavasi inscrip- 
tion to belong to the end of the first or tho beginning of the second 
century, but Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji considered it to bo later. Prof. 
Rapson in C.A D., p. xxiii, would place King Hāritīputra scarcely before 
the beginning of the third century A.D. 

3 E.C., Vol. VII, p. 252. 

^ C.A.D., pp. liii to lv. 
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King Hāritīputra Vishnu Skanda (Viņhu Kadda) 
Chutukulānanda Šātakarņi= Mah&bhoji? - 


Maharathi=Nagamulanika 


Haritiputra Sivaskanda varman 
[Vatjayantī-pati]. 


158. There is no doubt that the dynastic name is Chutu- 
[Kula]. The term Chutu has not yet been 
explained. It is the same word as the 
Sanskrit chwi—' to become small’. It survives in the word 
'Chuiia Nagpur’ which means ‘the minor’ or ‘smaller’ 
Nagpur as compared with the bigger Nagpur in the Central 
Provinces. It is, very likely, a Dravidian word which was 
accepted by the Aryans. Chhoti=a ‘younger member’, 
is its modern Hindi equivalent which in Chutia Nagpur 
is still ‘Chutu,’ meaning a younger brother. Chutu and 
Chutu-kula should be translated as ‘the Younger Branch’ 
i.e., the younger branch of the imperial Sātavāhanas. 

159. According to the Puranas their family came to 
an end in the Vakataka period, i.e., about 
250 A.D., and that they had existed for 100 
or 105 years. This will take them back to 
about 150 A.D. which was the most trial- 
some time for the Sātavāhanas owing to 
the rise of Rudradāman to power. 
Rudradāman's constitutional position has not been appreciated 
by Indian historians. His great strength lay in his legal status 
which no Saka ruler, before or after, ever acquired in this country, 
His father had been fully thrown out. But he was elected 
king by the whole Hindu community of Kathiawar (Surashtra) 
and the neighbourhood [sarva-varnair-abhigamya rakshanartha 
(a) patitve vritena]. The Saurāshtras who elected him 
king had been a republican community according to the Artha- 
$àstra.! On his election, Rudradaman took an oath by which 
he gave an engagement which he reiterates and proclaims 
in his inscription at Junagarh, promising to remain true to 


* Chutu.’ 


Rudradaman and 
his efiect on the 
Sātavāhanas. 


1 Bk. XI, [c. 125). 
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| his pratijūā, i.e., to his coronation oath.! Rudradāman's oath 1 
and the whole tenor of his publie declaration in his Junagarh 
inscription mean that he would behave up to his last breath like 
a true Hindu sovereign, and he illustrated it by saying that 
when his ministers opposed his decision to rebuild the Sudar- 
éana lake on account of its heavy cost, he accepted their decision 
but rebuilt it from his private purse. We may take it that this | 
elected king, behaving, as he did, like a Hindu of Hindus, must ki 
have become a very popular leader. He was learned in Sanskrit 1 
and the Šāstras, and adopted Sanskrit as his official language. 

He became a great menace to the Sātavāhana sovereign and 

he actually defeated that ‘Lord of Dakshinapatha’ twice, but 1 
followed the Hindu law of restoring a bhrashta-rāja—a fallen # 
enemy. His reign led to a new organisation in the Satavahana K 


empire. 

160. Under these conditions the Junior Dynasty—the 
Chuta Kula—along with a few other subordinate dynasties 
came into existence. To this period probably the * Chutu- 
kulànanda coins are to be assigned. The Junior Dynasty es | 
guarded the sea-coast on the west. Their capital was Vaijayanti M | | 
in the. Province of Vanavàsi (Kanara). We find their inscription 
at Kanheri in the North, and we find their coins in the South 
at Karwar on the sea-coast in the province of Vanavàsi. On 
the coins, read as of Chutu-kudānanda (No. G.P. 2)? although the 
letters look earlier than those of 150 A.D., the form of ‘ku’ 
with a thickened head, and the treatment of anusvāra placed 
just on the top of ‘na’ and the form of ‘sa’ are later. It 
seems that archaic forms lingered on the coins, which amongst 
themselves show a period of hundred years as covered by them. 
It is to be noticed that the coins were not struck in the personal 
name of any member of the Chutu family but their official 
title—the Chutu Kula [Rano Chutukuddnamdasa ‘(coin of) the 
Pleaser of the Chutu Dynasty’]. And we find the same charac- 
teristics on the coins issued by the governor [of the Munda- 


1 ‘gatyapratijiiona’ ; pratijīa is a constitutional term denoting * coro- 
nation oath’. See Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, ii, p 50. 
2 C.A.D., p. xxii, Plate VIII, G.P. 2, G.P. 3, 235. 
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rāshtra] Muņdānanda.  Muņdarāshtra was a province in 
Andhradeša according to the Pallava inscriptions.! 
161. These Chutu kings, the Subordinate Āndhras 
of the Purāņas, being only a branch of the 
Chutusandthe imperia] dynasty, throw light on the caste 
M HEU of the Sātavāhanas. I have shown else- 
Malavalli inso. where? that the imperial Āndhras were t 
one! Brahmins by caste. The description of 
the branch family confirms that view. Their 
gotra [stock] was ‘Manavya’, essentially a Brahmin 
gotra and it was so recognised even after their time. In Mysore, 
Shimoga district, at Malavalli there was a Siva shrine 
presided over by Mattapatti-Deva to whom a Chutu 
king dedicated an estate and placed it as a Brahma-deya 
grant in the hands of a Brahmin called the Hariti putra 
Koņdamāna of the Kaun dinya gotra. This gift is 
recorded on a six-sided pillar which was lying on the ground 
at Malavalli The name and description of the Chutu king are: 
Vaijayantipura-rājā Mānavya-sagotto Hāritīputto Viņhu Kadda- 
Chutu-kulānanda-Sātakaņņi, who had issued his order to his | 
Mahāvallabha Rajjuka. This gift was evidently resumed by a ix: 
subsequent government. A Kadamba king subsequently e 
renewed the grant—' with a very glad mind? (paritutthena) — 
‘for the second time’ giving to a descendant of Kondamana, 4: 
a maternal uncle of the king and a Kausikiputra. The grant 
covered the old property and an addition of twelve new villages, 
all specified by name, and the gift was publicly registered on 
the same pillar. The gift by the previous donor is described 
in this as ' Siva[Khada]vammanà Manavya-sagottena Hariti- 
puttena Vaijayanti-patinā puvva-dattitti . Šiva Kha da 


1 Goin No. 236 of the Mundananda belongs to the same series. 
was evidently connected with Munda-rashtra which occurs in the 
^ Pallava inscriptions [EI. VIII, 159]. [Munda in the Muņdārī langu g 
of Chutia Nagpur means a rājā.] 
2 J.B.O.R.S., XVI, 265-266. 
3 E.C., Vol. VII, Sk. 251-252, Nos. 263, 264. 
1 See correction by Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1905, 
Dr. Fleot, however, has made a confusion in reg 
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i vamman here which is put in the instrumental (as opposed 
é to the Kadamba king who is placed in the prathama), is the 
former king who had made the gift (puvvadatta). He is des- 
eribed with the same titles as in the inscription of Vishnu 
Skanda Šātakarņi. It was a common practice in those days 
z to add the word Siva as a mere honorific before names. The 
king's name, according to his mother’s inscription at Banavasi, 
was Siva-Khada-Naga-Siri,which at Kanheri, 
according to the same authority, is, Kharda 
Nāga Sātaka. The word Siva, therefore, was 
only honorific. Sāta and Sati stand for Svāti which the Puranas 
give with several names of the Andhras. Svāti means ‘sword °. 
His mother was the daughter of Vishnu-Skanda, spelt as Vinhu- 
Kada (or, Kada) and Viņhu Kadda, of the Chutu dynasty, who 
is also given the name Sdtakayni in the Banavasi inscription. 
The former gift was actually made and recorded not by the 
Hāritīputra Siva Skanda varman, the lord of Vaijayantī, but 
by his grandfather Vishnu Skanda (Vinhu Kadda?) Sātakarņi. 
And when the second inscription mentions that the Kadamba 
king having heard that a gift had been made by Siva Skanda- 
varman, ‘with a glad heart’ makes the gift a second time, it 
means that a confusion was made between the names of the 
grandfather and grandson ; instead of writing the grandfather's 
name the grandson's name was written by mistake.? 
162. I have carefully studied the plate and I find it im- 
possible to read Kadambānām rājā before 
The Kadamba the word Šiva in line 4. I, however, find 
king at Male. 4 reference to the prosperity of the Kadam- 
valli—the Chutus bas in the last line which shows that it is a 
succeeded by the Kadamba document and a Kadamba grant. 
ECHO The readable portion in line 4 which is 
the first line of the latter grant, is: Siva- 
Khaļda] vamaņā Mānavya-salgoļitena Hāritīputiena Vaijayanti 


postus 


‘Siva’ 
an honorific. 


a eee rā 


1 The Kadamba king turns Sata into varman, or adds it, which had 
become a style of royalty in his time, though it had not been so before. 

2 I read Kadda, not Kadda. Compare ‘da’ in line 2 with da in 
* Mattapattideva’, in ‘nanda’ in line 1 and in ‘ deyya’ and in * dinnatn’ 
in line 3. 

3 Or, that the gift had been last confirmed by Siva Skanda, as in 
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pati[na] (end of the line). Before Siva there were two letters - 
(ratā), then a blank space. Before Siva, Mr. Rice read Siddham 
jayati. Mattapattidevo Vaijayantī-dhamma-Mahārāje patikata- — 
saujhāyichachchaparo Kadambanam raja, out of which I can 


read traces of jayati Mat.-——Dhaļmjmahā.jā ...... After 
this what Mr. Rice read as dhirāje is not traceable but in 
its place I read raf$ļammā aņpa.[ti] ... ka .... Mr. Rice’ 's 


pati kata, etc., gives no meaning. His dii ra je pa ti ka ta 
corresponds to my rafšēļmmā anapa-ti. I have no doubt 
that after Dhammamahārājo followed (Mayū)rašammā ūņapa(ya) - 
ti. A better rubbing and faesimile would disclose the true 
forms of the six blurred letters after pa and the four letters 
after ka and before raid. Mayūrašarmā was the first 
Kadamba king. He renewed the grant. : 

It is, however, not a necessary corollary that the Kadam- 
bas came immediately after the Chutus. The Chutus and the 
Kadambas were connected, the latter being an offshoot of the 
former (§ 200). Some hostile power must have intervened 
and that was the Pallava. No room for speculation m 
is left in view of the Talagunda inscription wherein Mayüra- 
Sarman is recorded to have carved out his fief at the cost. S 
of the Pallava territories, and was recognized as a chief in 
view of his lineage, of the Haritiputra Mànavya.! The Chutus | 
thus were superseded by the Pallavas in the latter half of the — 
third century, and the Pallava king who effected it was the king 
before Siva Skanda-varman the Pallava, i.e., his father who | 
performed an asvamedha. ($ 183). t m 

163. The Kaundinyas who were on the scene as 
early as the second century A.D. we 


probably the same family who sent moe 


Kaundinyas. 


Sātavāhanas. 
are mentioned with respect in the two Ma à 
tions and were related to the ns xxt 
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have a historical corroboration here of the Champā tradi- 
tion of the Kaundinyas. Champā received her colony from 
Southern India led by the Kaundinyas. Another Kaun- 
din ya, in the reign of Samudra Gupta, goes to Champà and 
reforms the society there. He was very likely connected with 
this family. The Kaundinyas must have been in touch with 
their Champā branch, which would have been certainly to 
their advantage. In the second, third, and fourth centuries 
they were thus social leaders in the South and the Colonies. 
Identification and History of the Abhiras. 
164. The history of the A bhiras is greatly explained 
by the Puranic data. Although the suc- 
Abhiras cessions of the Abhiras number 10 or 7, 
a republic. they have only 67 years to their credit. 
It is commonly supposed that the Abhiras 
of the time of the Sātavāhanas founded a kingdom under 
I$varasena whose inscription we find at Nasik. That 
inscription gives two important pieces of information: (a) 
that I$varasena who is described as king and in whose 
9th year the record is dated, was not the son of a king, 
his father Sivadatta is described only as an Ābhīra com- 
moner [Sivadatt-Abhiraputrasya]; (b) the lady donor of the 
foundation who deposited funds with certain guilds for the 
pious purpose of providing medicines for sick monks of all 
denominations, describes herself as the mother of the Ganapaka 
Vi$vavarman and as the wife of the Gaņapaka Rebhila, which 
indicates that the relations had been presidents of a gana 
republic. It seems that the Abhiras, who rise under the 
imperial Sātavāhanas, had been a republic and that [S$ v ara- 
sena was the first to assume monarchical title (rajan). He 
is believed to have ousted the Saka-Satrap between the years 
236 and 239 A.D. The Matsya (§ 155) marks the end of the 
Abhiras expressly before the rise of Vindhya$akti, i.e. about 
248 A.D. It seems that with the rise of ĪSvarasena the 
Puranas close the republican and subordinate period of the 
Abhiras with him. Ten or seven successions in 67 years could 


1 E.L, Vol. VIII, p. 88. 
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only mean republican successions, like the republican succes- 
sions of the Pushyamitras and the other "Mitras 
which the Purāņas give and which are similarly of short 
durations. We do find the Abhiras again as a republican 
community when Samudra Gupta comes on the scene. 
lévarasena probably went out of the Abhira constitution 
and tried to found a dynasty. In his own time the existence 
of Gaņapakas is noted in the Nasik inscription. He could 
be even a republican 'ràjan', though, more likely, he was a 
new monarch outside; it is, however, certain that about his 
time the Ābhīras as a political community ended their 
allegiance to the Sātavāhana house. The recognition of the 
Abhira republic by the Sātavāhanas about 67 years before 
lévarasena would be dated at about 160 A.D. They were 
evidently set up by the Sātavāhanas as a buffer against 
Rudradāman who had been greatly harassed by the 
republican Yaudheyas and the Malavas. The Sata- 
vahanas would have noticed some points of advantage in 
having a republic next-door to their foe, the Satrap. 

165. The confusion between the two data (10 and 7) 

in the Puranas for the successions of the 

Succession of the Abhiras is due to the next figure in the 

Abhiras. Puranas, viz., for the Gardabhilas which is 

7. The Bhagavata gives them 10 and to 

the Ābhīras, 7; while the other Puranas give the Abhiras, 10 

and to the Gardabhilas, 7. It is a case of mistake by transposi- 

tion. The other Puranas being unanimous, the 10 successions 
for the Abhiras are to be preferred. 

166. In the time of the Kautilya, as noted above, there 
was the republic of the Saurashtras in Kathiawar. The 
Abhiras andthe Saurashtras seem to have been allied 
and akin to the Yādavas and the Andhaka- 
Vrishnis. 

Identification and History of the Sri-Parvatiyas. 
167. The identity of the Sri-Parvata has been recently 
established by Dr. Hirananda Sastri from 
Sri-Parvata. the newly discovered inscriptions at N 4 - 
gārjunīkoņda,ie. Nāgārjunas 
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‘Hill,’ in the district. of .Guntur, on. the.Krishnà. The inscrip- 
| tions belong to the third century. AD. The hills which enclose... 
a valley. were fortified ; there are remains of a brick fortifica- 
tion, the bricks of which are of the Mauryan typē. The place 
was a C ETHER military. position amal seems to Lx been a pro- 


seriei. 


defences were strengthened ISK by brick and stone 
fortifications. The bricks measure 20" x 10" x 3” which are the 
"measurements of the bricks dug out at Bulandibagh. It 
3 is evident that the place was a fortified capital of the empire 
3 of the Sātavāhanas, whose coins (forty-four in number) were 
. found along with mason's tools in the remains of a monastery. 
168. Here.remains of. Buddhist stüpas with carvings 
in the stylec > of Amaravati have been exposed 
TheIkshv&ku by Mr. Hamid Kuraishi and Mr. Longhurst. 
A Dynasty of Śri- Eighteen inscriptions were found by Mr. 
A Earvata, Andhra- Kuraishi, fifteen of which are incised on 
D aesa: marble pillars which stood round the Mahā- 
h Chetiy ya or the Great Stipa enshrining a 
relic of the Buddha. The inscriptions disclose the name of 
„> the place GES Parvala. We know the tradition that _the 
famous Buddhist saint and scholar Nā ga ārji una went to 
Sri-Parvata—and "died" there, “which, curiously enough, 
aN is 5 supported by the present name of the hill (Nagai gārjuni 
konda). Yuan Chwang has recorded that “Nagarjuna was 
patronised by the Sātavāhana_king.* The inscriptions are 
in Prakrit of the Pāli type. A number of stone structures 
with decorations and original buildings were erected by certain 
ladies under the direction of the monk-architect Reverend 
Ananda. "These ladies were relations of a royal house called 
‘the Ikshvāku [Ikhaku] Dynasty’. We have known 
this dynasty from three inscriptions discovered at Jaggayya- 


AE s, 


1 A.S.R., 1926-27, pp. 156 ff., 1927-28, p. 114; on epigraphy 
geo A.S.R., 1926-27, pp. 185—189. [Since going to the Press I have re- 
ceived E.I., XX., i, where the inscriptions have been edited by Dr. Vogel.] 

2 A.S.R., 1927-28, p. 121. 


8 The relic itself has been now found. Modern Review (Calcutta), 
1932, p. 88. 


4 Watters, II, 200, 207. 
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peta in the year 1882, and these inscriptions were assigned 
~~ to the,third century-A.D. by : Dr. .Bühler! The present inscrip- 
tions disclose the fact that several royal. ladies, were ardent, 
. Buddhists, while the kings were all orthodox Hindus, and th and their 
capital tow town (Vijayapurī) was in the valley close hy? 
Most of the inscriptions are dated i in the reign of King Siri. 
V Vira-Puri 8.a-d.a t a, between his 6th and 18th regnal years, 
whose date at done is the year 20. One inscription 
is dated in the 11th regnal year of Mabārāja * Vāsi thiputa 
SiriBahuvalaChaitamila for, Chatamila II]. 
These inscriptions along with the Jaggayyapeta inscriptions 
give the following genealogy : 
| 


| l 
Chārtisiri=Mahātalavara3 Maharaja Vāsithīputa Hammasiriņikā 
Kamdasiri, of the Pūkiyas Ikhāku Siri Chātamūla 
[E.I. XX, 18] 


| 
Adavi Chātisiri= Mahā- 
talavara*+ 


| | King Mādharīputa 
Rhatansavaradinaleae Daughter=Siri Virapurisadata= ( Bapisirinika, 


=Bhatideva Mahādevī 
Mahādevī 4 | 
i Chhathisiri, 
Mahādevī 
Kodabalisiri Mahārāja Siri Bāhuvala 
=Mahārāja of Chātamūla [II]5 


Vanavāsa 


1 LA., XI, 256. 

2 A.S.R., 1927-28, 117. 

3 Talavara seems to be connected with what in the Law Reports 
figures as *tarwad ', which is equivalent to an impartible raj. Maha- 
talavara would mean a ‘great raja '—a big Jagirdār. 

4 Married to Mahadandanayaka Khamda=Visākharnņaka, of the 
Dhanakas. 

5 The names may be restored into Sanskrit thus: 

Virapurisadata=Vira Purushadatta ; Chamtisiri=Santi Sri; Hamma- 
sirimnika=Harmya-Srika ; Ohhathi=Shashthī (goddess Kātyāyani); 
Chata=Sata (meaning,—*happy'). 

Dr. Hirananda Sastri's reading ‘Bahuvala’ is correct (seo plate 11) 
where it is a clear four-cornered b; Ehw? as read by Dr. Vogel is not borne 
out by the plate. In plate G the letter b is misformed, but the full form 
is in H where it occurs twice and in both cases it is clearly b. 
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Vīra Purisadata married three cousins, two of whom are 
is called Mahádevi in inscriptions of the same date [E.I. XX, 
A pp. 19-20]. Bhatidevā was probably the eldest gueen, being 
the mother of Ghātamūla II. There were four more royal ladies 
who made donations but their relationship is not given. Their 
ķi names are: 

1. The Mahādevī Rudradhara-Bhattārikā Ujanikā 
a (‘from Ujjain’), daughter of a Maharaja. Shewith 
Chanti Siri gave 107 pillars and a large 


ES amount of dindras for the Vihāra attached to the 
3 Mahà-Chetiy a. 
ay 9. A Mahātalavarī, and the mother of the Mahdtalavara 


Mahāsenāpati Vinhusiri, and the wife of the 
Mahāsenāpati Mahātalavara Vāsiķhīputa Mah a- 

4 Kumda Siri of the Prakiyas. 

d 3. Chula Chatasirika, mahdsenapatni, wife of 
the Mahāsenapati Mahātalavara Vasithiputa 
Khamda-chalikiremmaņaka of the 
Hiramfiakas. 

There was à Mahārāja of Vanavāsa, to whom a 

royal lady of the Ikshvāku family [sister of Chātamūla IT] was 

married. He was probably the last or one of the last Chutu 
kings, who from his title seems to have become subordinate to 

the Ikshvakus. It is clear that Chātamūla I was originally a 

mahārāja, i.e. to the Sātavāhanas; his title is generally omit- 

ted in the inscriptions, he being described merely as Siri 

Chitamiila of the Ikshvākus, and when the title is given [e.g, 

by his daughter, E.I. XX, 18 (B?)] it is always mahārāja, while 

Vīra Purisadata [except twice] is always ‘King’ (Rajan). The 

son of the latter, Chātamīla II, is always ‘ Maharaja’ (E.I. XX, 

24), This shows that the royal position was assumed by 

Chātamūla I and lasted for only one generation more, having 

been lost in the time of Chàtamula II. That Rudradhara- 

Bhattārikā was the daughter of the Maharaja of Ujjayini 

proves that in the time of the Ikshvakus there was a Hindu 

ruler in Avanti, and not a Satrap, a fact confirmed by Puranic 
history and other sources. Rudradhara-Bhattarika’s father 
must have been a member of the Bhara-Siva Empire. 
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169. King Siri Chātamūla (I) had performed Agni- 
hotra, Agnishtoma, Vājapeya and A áva med ha, and was a wor- 
shipper of Mahāsena, marshal of the gods. They had 
the Ikshvāku custom of marrying cousins. Their 
toleration of Buddhism is remarkable. Almost every lady 
of the royal family was a Buddhist but no king or any other 
male member has made a single donation in his own name, 
although they must have supplied funds to their ladies. 
The Ikshvākus followed the religious policy of the Sāta- 
vahanas, their late sovereigns. Their reign was peaceful. 
According to one of the inscriptions of the time of Vira Purusha- 
data, visitors from Vanga, Vanavāsa, China-Chilàta, Ka$mira, 
Gāndhāra, etc. and Ceylonese monks frequented Nāgārjuna's 
Hill. 

170. According to the script of the inscriptions of the 

family of Chanti Siri, she lived in the third 
Mutual influence Century. Bühler placed Vira Purisa- 
between the South data, who was nephew and son-in-law to 
and the North. Lady Chanti Siri, in the third century 
A.D! The aSvamedha of King Cha ta- 
m üla (I) seems to have been performed about 220 A.D., soon 
after the end of Chandasa&ti, the last of the Imperial 
Sātavāhana dynasty in Andhra. The same sacrifices were 
performed a few decades later by the Pallava king Siva 
Skandavarman (Aggithoma, Vājapeya, Ašvamedha?), and 
with some Brahmanic additions and on a grander scale, by the 
Vakataka Emperor Pravarasena I. The history of the 
North and the South here become interconnected. — 
~ 171. The family was of a good Kshatriya stock from the 


1 I.A., XI, 258. 

2 His record of about 210 A.D. is found there [E.I., XVIII, 318]. 
With the next king, Pulomāvi (III), the Purāņas close the dynasty 
J.B.O.R.S, XVI], who does nob seem to have succeeded to the whole of 
his predecessor's kingdom. 

3 E.L, Vol I, p. 5. The adjectives applied to Siva Skandavarman's 
father are borrowed from the Ikshvaku style, denoting an immediate 
political succession : 

(Ikshvāku) hirana-koti-go-satasahasa-hala-sata-sahasa dayisa. 

(Pallava) aneka-hiroga-kodi-go-hala-satasahassa-ppadayino. 
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i North. They married cousins like the ancient Ikshvākus. 
ki They very likely had migrated to the South in the imperial 
: days of the Sātavāhanas when the latter reached the United 


Provinces and Bihar. King Chātamūla I was the first 
Šrī-Parvata Ikshvāku to declare his full sovereignty, probably 
towards the end of his reign; it is significant that his name 
has been mentioned in the inscriptions without a title, except in 
the inscription of Bhatidevà where he is given his feudatory 
title—' Maharaja.’ Virapurisadata alone had the title of King. 
K” Chātamūla II is only known in the inscriptions by the feuda- 
tory title of Mahārāja. He sought to revive the Southern 
EN Empire of Dakshiņāpatha, and he inaugurated it with an 
asvamedha. The Ikshvākus tried to be the Southern poli- 
tical counterpart of the Bhārašivas of the North. Ghātamūla 
(I) was evidently influenced by the example of the Bhārašivas 
who had already carried out their programme with success in 
the North and in the Central Provinces up to the frontiers of 
Andhra. The intimate connection of the Ikshvākus with 
the North is confirmed by one of the Ikshvāku gueens being 
dodi an Ujjayinī lady. 
ees 172. We may take it that the Ikshvaku. dynasty thought 
of empire-building after Ch a n dra-S&ti Sātavāhana, about 
220 A.D. Taking the three generations, the family would 
have come to a close about 250-260 A.D., which would agree 
with the Purāņas dating their fall with the rise of Vindhyašakti. 
They had been brought into existence by the Sātavāhanas about 
the same time as the Chutus and the Ābhīras. The Chutus 
and the Ábhiras protected the West; similarly the Ikshvākus 
were posted in the East. Chàtamüla II was probably the 
last king of the line. In the 10th year of a feudatory M ahārāja 
* the lord father (bappasvamin) * of Šiva Skandavarman Pallava, 
we find the Pallava government in possession of Andhradeša, 


tups mis 


1 E.L, XVIII, 318. The inscription of King Vāsithiputa Sami 
(svāmin] C h a nd as& tiis dated in his 2nd year, in ma 1, he 2, di 1, 
which Mr. Krishna Sastri takes to be Mārgašīrsha bahula prathama and 
calculates to correspond with December, 210 A.D. Cf. the Puranic date for 
that king (228 A.D.-231 A.D.) in J.B.O.R.S., XVI, 279. The above 
inscription is at Kodavali, nine miles from Pithāpuram. 
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le. by about 270 A.D. ($8 180, 187) the Ikshvākus have 
retired into the unknown. The time of these rules would thus 
approximately be: 

Chātamūla I (220-230. A.D.) 

Purisadata (230-250. A.D.) 

Chātamūla TI (250-260. A.D.) 


$172A. The Art at Sri-Parvata which sculptured in the 
na round a Šaka as a door-keeper! is to be 
Ecce E referred to the Sātavāhana period. Giving 
A the honour of a a door-keeper to the Saka 
antagonist would fix its period, and so 
would do also the Satavahana coins found in one of the 
monastery remains. The freezes, and the sculptures in the 
round, are part and parcel of the Art of Amaravati which may 
be called the Vengi School of Indian Art. It goes back to pre- 
Christian.centuries as evidenced by the Amarāvatī inscriptions 
(E.I, XV, 267). I think the superb animated carvings of Amara- 
vati are works contemporary with the Satavahana whose 
personal name was Shi-yen-te-ka or Shan-t‘e-ka (Watters, ii, 
207), which seems to me to represent Santakarna, a name which 
occurs thrice in the Sātavāhana list. The tradition which 
Yuan Chwang heard that the king was a patron of Nagarjuna 
may be apocryphal, unless Nagarjuna flourished in B.C. The 
original stūpa was, according to Yuan Chwang, by ASoka. 
The Ikshvaku work was an imitation of the Sātavāhanas. 
Satakarni II alone was rich enough to decorate the Andhra 
tope of Ašoka; he had a very long reign (100-44 B.C., J.B.O.R.S., 
XVI, 278) to accomplish it, which agrees with Yuan Chwang’s 
description of the long life of the king; and his son’s reign is 
a recorded date at Amaravati (Liiders, no. 1248). The story that 
Nagarjuna gave Sàntaka Satavahana gold out of rock to 
„replenish his treasury depleted in building the stūpa, may have 
its basis in his discovering and recognising the gold ores of 
Mysore or Balaghat. Nagarjuna had especialised in the know- 
ledge of metals and | chemistry among his other achievements 
ina long life. seems t. u 


1 Modern Review, Calcutta, July, 1932, p. 88. 
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XVI. THE PALLAVAS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 
173. ThePallavas who superseded the Ikshvākus 
T and the Chutus, the last remnants of the 

Lizuma of the Sātavāhanas, have a most important position 

;Pallavas in Indian in Indian Histo ry. They are the 

Í History. Vākātakas and the Guptas of the South. 

i They introduced Sanskrit in the South as 
the Vākātakas did it in the North. They established Šaivaism 
as the State religion in the South as the Vākātakas did the 
same in the North. Just as the Guptas gave a permanent 
stamp of Vaishņavism on Northern India which has come 
down to our own time, so the Pallavas imprinted Šaivaism 
on Southern India which has come down to us. As the Vākā- 
takas and the Guptas unified Northern India, so the Pallavas 
established the unity of the South which came down to the last 
days of Vijayanagara. The Pallavas beautified the South with 

pr sculpture and architecture, just as the Vākātakas and the Guptas 

E. did the North. The Pallavas introduced a system of Hinduism 

in the South which was common to the North and the South. 

That system became truly the imperial and universal social 

system for the whole of Bhāratavar sha, ie. India- 

with- Fur ther India. (A. unity. which Ašoka had fail led. toli 
achieve was accomplished i in the India of the Vākātakas and the, 

Pallavas” “And that unity of civilization is a legacy enjoyed | 

to-day. They turned K à i c hī the old capital of tho-Cholas, 

which h had been. outside dimit: of Ar: ryan sanctity, into another 

sured K à : $3 3 and under them the South became as sacred a 

Hindu-land as the North. * Bhāratavarsha, ? which in the time 

of Khāravela was probably (AEG (3 116 Mona only,* was 

given a new definition to include the land up to Cape Comorin. 
pe yavarta" and "Dakshiņāpaiha”. gave way to "Bhāratavan. sha. ? 

‘And the Hindu historian i in the Vishnu “Purana “composed a, 


national anthem, saying, 

| Even the Gods congratulate and envy the born-Indian ; * the 

v Indian, born in Bhāratavarsha, is blessed’, sing the Devas 
"—in heaven. ‘Let us be born in that land. * 


L, , XX, p. 72, Line 10. 
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| The point of view becomes Indian from that of Aryan, and 
RRG | the Indian [Bharati santatih] includes all the children of the Soil, 
dins | Aryan and non-Aryan.! 


tion ~ 174. The Pallavas who turned the South into a 


of a sub-king. In the Andhra country itself there had been no 
Naga dynasty before. There were the Ikshvākus* and before 
the Ikshvakus there were the Sātavāhanas. The Nāgas who 
installed Virakürcha Pallava must have enjoyed an imperial 


the ko sacred Hindu-land were Brahmin 8, 
h | V/ The Pallavas who, as the roudl in their i i 
uu. ] arise as feudatories des - y yee z y nd MORE EoD 
i aa to the Nāgas. tions, raised their position by their austere 
aism | political deeds and became Kshatriyas. 
the | The statement is strictly true. Vīrakūrcha,*the. founder 
went | of the Pallava Dynasty, was invested with the insignia of 
meta ] full sovereignty by his marriage with the Nāga Princess, 
di | daughter of the Nàga emperor? The Nāga emperor af 
Alcs | the time, in the latter half of the third century, Was. 
lavas | the _Bharasiva Naga whose dominions extended through 
m | Nagpur and Bastar up to the confines of the Andhra 
> 1a i oe Z sm asniem ms LTE, 
Lo | country. *"Vīrakūrcha [or, °-korcha], an inscription of whose 
s | grandson found in Andhradeša mentioning him as beginning the 
au | line gives him the feudatory title of *Maharája? and the deserip- 
2 ü tion of one who though endowed with the highest Brāhmaņa- 
QUU | hood (parama-brahmanya) attained the positi f a Kshatriya? 

‘al p ņya) position of a Kshatriya?, 
a : 1 : Et 
m was thus a member of the Bharagiva empire with the position 
ia- j 
| 
f 


1 
i 1 Ibid., verse 17. 
| 2 g: mag aAa aafaa BWIA | SIL, ii, 508. 
| ? AKG garsagifsiauatifāfāfufatta-gasuigu, E.L, 
i, 398 [Daréi copperplates]. Here the Maharaja is called Virakorcha- 
varman. This is the oldest record mentioning his name. 
norin. 4 There was a family ofthe Brihat-phal&yanas (E.I, VI, 
sha. 2 315) in tho Krishna District who were probably feudatories to the Ikshvā- 


other 


red a 
| time 
1 was 


Taa a kus or to the early Pallavas. We do not find any trace of the family of 

: r Jayavarman Brihat-phalāyana before or after him. The 
Ietters of his copperplates agree with the letters on the plateof Šiva Skanda- 
varman, the Pallava Yuvarāja (E.L, VI, 84). Does Brihat-Phala stand 
for the Brihat-Bāņa, the well-known Southern family, phala being the 
arrowhead (bana)? The Brihat-Bāņas were feudatories to the Pallavas 
in the time of Mayüra$arman (E.L, VIII, 32). Probably both bana and 
phala were translations of some Tamil word. 


; ‘the 
Devas 
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di ete, 


position and must have been on the borders of the Andhra 
kingdom. These conditions are fulfilled only by the imperial 


AEST 


2 


Bhāra$iva, Nagas. 

175. We get help and corroboration here from the 
Buddhist history. In 310 A.D., according 
to Siamese Buddhist history, Andhradesa 


USE 


Andhra in the 


\/Naga Empire, c. 


310 A.D was under Nàga kings, from whom per- 


mission was taken to transfer a portion 

of the tooth relic to Ceylon from Dantapura in Andhrade$a.! 
The place in Andhradega is called Majerika, which I think 
is the name of the branch of the Godavari now called Manjhira.? 
The ‘ Naga’ king described by the Buddhists must be the Pallava 
king who was under the Naga empire and was at the time 
(v. 300 A.D.) a descendant of the Naga Emperor, having 
sprung from the Naga princess married by Vīrakūrcha (§ 182 ff.). 
176. Who were these Pallavas? This question has been 
sought to be answered by various scholars 
since the discovery of this dynasty from 
their copperplates. ‘Pallava’ has remained a 
mystic, undeciphered figure. It was fashion- 


Who were the 
Pallavas ? 


P able to regard every unexplained dynasty 
; as being of foreign origin, and in that vogue the Pallavas became 
Parthians. But the conscience of the historians was not 
satisfied and almost instinctively they came to the conclusion 
that the Pallavas were natives of the country. But they 
regarded them as Dravidian or connected with the Dravidians 
of Ceylon. All these theories have ignored written records and 
materials which leave no room for any controversy. The 
Pallavas have suffered at the hands of historians a fate similar 
to that of the Sungas. They have been deprived of their true 
status which is one of good, pedigreed Brahmins. The Sungas 
had been declared to be foreigners, until the present writer was 
instrumental in showing that the Suhgas were Vedic Brahmins © 
and the founders of a Brahmin empire, a finding which has 
now been universally accepted. The key of their origin was 


1 Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India (ed. 1924), p. 612. 
2 Ibid., p. 605. Cunningham thinks that the stūpa from which the 
relic was removed was the same as the Amarāvatī one. 
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found in the orthodox literature of the country. We should 
employ the same method again with regard to the Pallava 
ethnology. The code to decipher the Pallava mystery 
is locked in the Puranas, in their Vindhyaka history. The 
code is this: A branch of the Imperial Vindhyakas, 
ie. the Imperial Vākātakas, became kings of 
Andhradeša which had become connected with the Vākā- D 
taka province of Mekalà. This Mekala I have identified as a | | Y AKo 
province of ‘Sapta-Kosala,’ below the Maikal range of our maps, i 

ie. the British district of I Raipur and the Indian State of Bastar. | 
These Vākātaka sub- kings of “Andhradega ruled in seven ` 
|, successions from the time of Vindhyašakti the founder 


of the Vākātaka power, down to the time of Samudra Gupta’s 8 


———— 


| conquest. We have thus one index here for identification. 
i Another index is the caste > and gotra of the Vakatakas. We 
[ know from their inscriptions that the Vakatakas were Brahmins 
ļ and that they were Bhāradvājas. The third faot is 
| that they belonged to Āryāvarta and their language was 
| Northern, not Dravidian. The fourth fact that we have consists 
| in the date of Vindhyašakti and his dynasty. And the fifth 
| fact that we have is that when Vindhyagakti arose, the Naga 
emperors were ruling over Aryavarta and the Central Provinces, 
and that Vindhyagakti himself came to the forefront on account 
of them and out of them, the Kilakila Nagas—tatah Ktlaki- 
lebhya$ cha Vindhyasaktir bhavishyati. The sovereigns and 
emperors of Vindhyašakti were the Kilakila Nagas, i.e. the 
Bhārašiva Nagas (§ 11 ff.). Now let us see where we can find all 
these five marks of identification of these Andhra sub-kings of the 
Vindhyakas, in the Pallavas. The kings of the Andhra country 
up to c. 250 A.D. were certainly the Ikshvakus on the east-coast, 
contemporary with whom were the Chutu Sātavāhanas on the 
west-coast. The time of Vindhyaéakti is : from 248 to 288 
[or, 244] A.D. In this period, we |, we find the Pallavas superseding 
the Ikshvakus and the Chutus. The Pallavas according to 
their own deeds and documents, executed on copperplates 
about 300 A.D. or a little earlier describe themselves as 


1 Cf. Krishna Sastri, ‘the Prakrit charters of Siva-Skandavarman 
and Vijaya-Skandavarman do actually belong at least to the beginning of 
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Bhāradvājas, the identity of whose gotra is made further 
clear by the later documents of the dynasty. They were the 
Bhāradvājas of the family of Droņāchārya and A $ va t- 
thāman. They, therefore, belonged. ‘to the same Brahmin 
gotra to “which Vindhyašakti belonged. "Their language in 
their copperplates is Prakrit or Sanskrit, not Dravidian, | 
The variety of Prakrit they use in their earliest copperplates | 
is northern. Very soon in the third generation, immediately 
on the close of the Nāga empire, they begin to employ 
Sanskrit,thestyle of which is Vākātaka. Like the imperial 
Vākātakas they are Saiva by religion. As we have already 
seen, it is stated in the documents of the Pallava dynasty that 
the founder of the Pallava dynasty was made king by the 
Naga emperor on the former's marriage with a Nāga princess. 

The Purāņas give to these descendants of Vindhyasakti, the 
kings of Andhradeša up to the time of Samudra Gupta, seven 
successions, and the early Pallavas up to Samudra Gupta’s time 
do number seven successions [$ 183]. Thus all the marks 
of identification respond to the Vākātaka indices. Their 
gotra is identical, their language and religion, their age and 
date, their Naga allegiance all agree entirely. And so does the 
number of successions of the Pallavas up to the time of Samudra 
Gupta with the number of successions given by the Puranas 
to the Andhra branch of the Vindhyaka dynasty. No room 
for doubt is thus left on the question of identification. The 
Pallavas were a branch of the Vākātakas. And when their 
inscriptions say say "that t they w were in the line of Drona and 
Agvatthaman, they record a truthful tradition. The Vākātakas 
did belong to the line of Drona and A$vatthāman, being 
Bharadvajas. And I have personally found the tradition still 
alive at Bāgāt, the original home of the Vākātakas in -Bundel- 

khand, that their home (B āgāt) is still called the village ge of 
Droņāchārya, the he military professor of the Kauravas and the 


Pandavas [§§ 56- 3-57]. The northern culture of the Pallavas in art 


the Ath century A.D., if not earlier’ [E.L, XV, 248]—a view with which 
I fully agree. The writing which is of the Naga type was introduced in 
the South for the first time by the Pallavas; the tops of letters are 
headed (lined), though not box-headed. 


= 
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and religion, for which they stand out as the greatest dynasty 
of the South, thus stands explained. The he Pallavas were neither 
foreigners nor Dravidians, but good i Brahmin aristocrats 


from the North, military b; by profession. Eus  — 
— 177. Wehave in the example of the ‘Ganga Dynasty’ 
a purely assumed dynastic title, unconnected 
“Pia llava with the gotra or personal name of the 
founder. Similarly the word Pallava, which 
means a ‘branch,’ probably stands for the ‘Junior 
Dynasty, like the ‘Chutus’ of the imperial Sātavāhanas, 
whom they superseded. As the Chutus were to the imperial 
family of the Sātavāhanas,sothePallavas wereto the 
| Imperial Bhāradvāja Vakatakas:— branch’ i.e. 
| the Lesser Dynasty. The first Pallava king bears the name 
| Vārakūrcha ; kūrcha means a bundle of twigs—almost the 
| same as Pallava. The real name seems to be Vīra which is 
| repeated in the name of his grandson Viravarman ($ 181 ff.). The 
| name of the other son of Vindhyagakti was P ra vīra, who was 
probably the younger, as he had a very long reign. As 5 Pravīra | 
| married his son to the daughter of the Na lāga Empero eror 
| and “thereby : succeeded to the Nāga empire, similarly Vi Vira 
had married a Naga princess and was made king of Andhradeša 
[which his father as a Nāga general had probably conquered]. 
The Pallava inscription correctly relates that the ancestors 
of Virakürcha used to assist the Nāga emperors in their 
government, that is, they were Naga officers; we have already 
seen that Vindhya$akti was at first only an officer, probably 
the chief general of the Naga emperors ($59). The use of 
the word Bhāra in the inscription in connection with the burden 
of government of the Nāga king may or may not have an echo 
of the Bhāra of the *Bhára Siva Nàga."! 

178. The Pallavas naturally adopted the imperial Vākā- 
> taka heraldic marks, which is evident from 
Pallava insignia. their seal [S.I.I., ii, 521] and the subsequent 
history of Imperial Insignia in Southern India 


1 y-a- GEE- aR- R A-A-A | Velurpalaiyam 
Platos, WO 4, S.I.L, II, 507-508. [Cf. App. A, below on the place-name 
Bhü-bhara.] 


` 
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($$ 61 and ns.; $86). The Pallavas have on their seal Ganga 
and Yamuna, which are known Vākātaka insignia. They 
have probably also Makara-Standard or ' Makara-Toraņa * in 
common." They have the Bull of Siva in common, facing 
left (proper right).? | 


179. The Pallavas and the Vākātakas never come in con-. 
"> flot. The Early Pallavas never strike their 
HORREA E own coin. Siva Skanda-varma n, the 
second king, introduced a new regal title. He 
called himself *Dharma-Maharajüdhiràja, i.e. ‘the rightful 
overlord of Mahārājas [Emperor]’ or ‘the Emperor by virtue of 
Dharma’. This title had not been used by the Satavahanas. It 
was an importation from the North, it was a Hindu edition or 
rather a Hindu counter-title of the Kushan ‘ Daivaputra Shaha- 
nushāhi. Instead of being a Daivapuira, the Pallava king places j 
his claim on his adherence to the orthodox law and the orthodox 
civilization, which was quite in conformity with the law of 
Hindu constitution. He was substituting Dharma for the 
divine Daivaputra. It should be noted that the Ikshvākus 
never used this title and they were simply Rdjans or ‘kings’ 
like their late masters the Sātavāhanas, following the old Hindu 
style? Thus we have a full effect of the northern imperial idea 
in the Pallava beginnings. When the Āryāvarta Branch 
of Vindhya śakti attains the imperial position just after 
or in the life-time of Šiva Skandavarman (I), the same idea 
of Dharma Sovereignty on a bigger scale is found. 
The All-India Samräy had a Dharma raison d'étre as fully 
set out in the Mahā-Bhārata. 


rājādhirāja.” 


SVS 


1 See the open mouth of the animal in the Pallava seal in E.L, VII, 
144 and on Rudrasena’s coin ($$ 61, 86). 


2 See the seal in B.I., VIII, 144, and the bull on tho Vākātaka coins 


reproduced in Part II of this book. The bull is made recumbent in the 
later Pallava documents. 


3 In one of the Ikshvaku inscriptions (E.I., XX, 23) all the three 
kings are called ‘maharaja’. This is one of the last records. Probably 
at that time the independent position had been lost. They had been 
originally maharajas. "The first Ikshvaku to adopt the title of king (rajan) 
was Vira Purushadatta. His son was only Maharaja. 
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When the main Vākātaka branch acquired the title of the 
| Samr Gt, the title of Mahārājādhirāja was naturally dropped 
| by the Pallava family. Siva-Skandavarman was the first and 
| the last man in our period to have assumed the imperial style 
f in the South. That Siva-Skandavarman was already gone 
| before Samudra Gupta's time is evident from Samudra Gupta’s 
| inscription where the ruler of Kàfchi is Vishnugopa. The 

time of Siva-Skandavarman thus necessarily falls in the reign 
of the Samrāt Pravarasena I. From the time of Pravara- 
| sena I the Pallava king remains Dharma-Mahárája, and the 
| title allowed to the first Ganga king who was installed in the 
time of Pravarasena, was Dharma-Adhirāja ($ 190). The style 

\ of Dharma-Mahārāja becomes fixed with the Pallavas and the 

| Kadambas in the South, and it travelled from the South before 

| 400 A.D. to Champā (Cambodia) ?. 

ļ 180. ŠivaSkandavarman, as the Crown Prince, 
rather as ‘the junior governor’ (Yuvamahārāja Bhāradāya- 
sagotto Pallavanam Siva-Skarida-vammo—E.1., VI., 86) issued 
a charter of land-grant in the Andhra-patha from his seat 

| at Kāñchîpura addressed to the officer at Dhānyakataka, 
in the 10th year (of his father’s reign). It shows that the 

| Pallava dominion in the second generation had grown, at the 
| cost of the Tamil states, to a magnitude justifying the ambi- 

i tion of Siva-Skandavarman. The Dharma-maharajadhiraj Siva- 

| Skandavarman describes his father? as Maharaja Bappa-svàmin 

| (sāmi), which shows that his father started life as a feudatory 

] : and that Siva-Skandavarman was the first dynast to adopt 

i the full royal title. His father had reigned for 10 years or 
more, the grant of the Yuvamahārāja Šiva-Skandavarman 

| being dated in the 10th year. It seems that his father was 

| & feudatory of the Nāgas, and sueceeded to the settled and 
well-organized government of the Ikshvākus which is evident 


s 1 See Southern List of Kielhorn (E.L, Vol. VII, p. 105). 
2 There we find Bhadravarman using it. Dr. R. C. Mazumdar's 
* Ohampā, Bk. TII, 3. 
8 E.L, I, 6. ‘Bappa’ distributed krores of gold which should really 
refer to an aévamedha. [Of. here the description of Chātamūla I (E.L, XX, 
16). E.L, I, 8. His son describes himself as ‘of the dynasty of the 
Pallavas?. E.L, VI, 82. 
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from these two Prakrit copperplates of his son and the Ikshvāku 
records. 

181. Viravarman and his son Skandavarman II were also 
contemporaries of Pravarasena I. In Skandavarman II's time 
the official language of the Pallava Court changes from Prākrit 
to Sanskrit. His daughter-in-law who dates her gift in his 
reign (E.I., VII, 143) uses Prākrit, but Skandavarman himself 
(E.L, XV) and his son Vishnugopa employ Sanskrit. And the 
Sanskrit style is continued by the successive generations. If 
the Yuvamahārāja Vishnugopa of Kafichi (LA., V, 50, 
154) be the Vishnugopa of Samudra Gupta, which seems to be 
certain, we have another proof of the Vākātaka affinity in this 
change of the official language of the charters. Vishnugopa 
imitates the Bhārašiva description of the Vākātaka documents : 

Yathāvadāhrita-aneka- 
A$vamedhànàm Pallavānām.' 
‘The Pallavas who had completed with full ceremonies several 
asvamedhas.’ 
This employment of Sanskrit dates from before Samudra 
Gupta’s conquest. 
$182. The genealogy of the Early Pallavas can be recon- 
structed from their own documents on 
Genealogy of the copperplates which are copious.* For al- 
Early Pallavas. most every second generation we have a 
copperplate. They have the system of recit- 
ing pedigree up to the fourth generation in each case. The only 
exception to this rule are the charters of Siva-Skandavarman, 
as he had not completed four generations of kings. I note 
below the grants and the authorities issuing them in their 
chronological order. 
Mayidavolu, issued from Kafichipura by Yuvamahārāja (Siva) 
E.I., Vol. VI, Skandavarman (I) 
84,in Prākrita. ` in the 10th year ' 
(of his father). 

1 The Vākātaka historiographical style found in tho inscriptions of 

Prithivishena and his successors is a stereotyped style and as such evi- 


dently goes back to the time of the Imperial Vākātakas. 


2 It is curious that not a single inseription on stone has been found 
of the Early Pallavas. 
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Hirahadagalli, issued from Kāūchīpura by Dharma-mah à r Gj à- 


| EL, L 2, in dhirāja (Siva) 
Prākrita. Skandavarman (I), 
in his 8th year. 
Darši, B.I., IL, „ » * Dasanapura, the capital’ (adhishihāna) 
| 307, in Sans- by the great-grandson 
krit. of Mahārāja Vira- 
| 3 korchavarman. 
Omgēdu, E.L, „ » Tāmbrāpa » Mahārāja (Vijaya) 
XV, 251, in Skandavarman (II) 
Sanskrit. in his 33rd year. 


On the basis of the genealogies given in the above title- 
deeds executed by these kings, the ancestry and the order 
of succession of the early Pallavas can be ascertained easily. 
We are absolutely certain that the great-grandfather of Skanda- 
varman II and the father of 'Skandavarman I or Šiva 
| Skandavarman was Kumāra Vishņu the ašvamedha- 
| yajin, and that Skandavarman Is son and successor 
| was Viravarman whose son and successor was S k a n d a- 

varman IL The only question left for speculation is the 
| position of Virakorcha who must come above Skanda- 
varman I, being the founder of the dynasty. The Rayakota 
(E.1., V, 49) and the Velurpalaiyam (S.I.I., IT, 507) plates here 
become helpful. Virakorcha or Vīrakurcha, who according 
to the unanimous testimony was the first Pallava king, was 
| married to the Nàga princess according to the inscriptions, and 
| : Skandasishya, ie. Skandavarman was the son 
of the Naga lady according to the Ràyakota plates." We have 


| 1 In somo text-books it is wrongly assumed that Skanda-Sishya 
in the Rāyakōta plates is stated to be the son of Aévatthaman from & 
Naga lady. The text does not allego it. It only mentions that 
Skanda-$ishya who was an adhirāja was the son of a Naga lady. Aéva- 
tthūman is only mentioned as ono of the ancestors. 

In the Velurpalaiyam plates tho Skanda-Sishya who is the father of 
Kumara Vishnu and the grandfather of Buddhavarman is clearly Skanda- 
varman II, whose son, as we know from the inscription of Kumara Vishnu 
III [E.L, VIII, 233], was Kumara Vishnu II. In tho Velurpalaiyam 
plates it is not stated, as has been wrongly assumed by the editor of 
the plates and writers of somo text-books, that he (Skandaéishya) was 


2 
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thus to identify Kumāra Vishnu with Virakorcha-varman of 
the Darši plate, who would thus be the great-grandfather of 
Skandavarman IT. Sanskrit is found for the first time employed 
by the latter in the grants ; the Darši plate which is in Sanskrit 
seems to have been issued by him. Use of two alternative names 
in documents we know of from the later Vākātaka plates of 
Prabhāvatī Guptà and Pravarasena II, and earlier from the 
inscriptions of Ašoka. The repetition of the name Vīra as the 
name of the son of Skanda-varman I also proves the identity 
of Vīrakurcha with Kumāra-Vishņu I, father of Skanda-varman 
L, grandfather's name being repeated in grandson's. The early 
genealogy thus will stand as follows :— 

1. [Virakorcha-varman] Kumāra Vishnu (ruled 10 years 

or more). 


2. Skandavarman I, called Siva (ruled for 8 years 
or more). 


3. Viravarman—(no record of his). 


4. Skandavarman II, Vijaya (ruled for 33 years or more). 
Skandavarman I does not give the name of his father, but 
refers to him only as bappa which stands for ‘ father, as later 
kings refer to theirs by the same term bappa-bhattāraka-pāda- 
bhaktah (E.I., XV, 254; I.A., V, 51, 155). The name is supplied 
by Skandavarman II's grant (E.I.,XV, 251). Virakürcha, 
in numerous later documents of the family, is mentioned as the 
real founder of the dynasty (occasionally coming after two 
ancestors K @la-bhartri and Chat a-pallava?, who are 
the son of Virakorcha. In verse 7 Skanda-Sishya is clearly stated to 
have flourished ‘after’ [tatah] Virakorcha and in his line. Tho state- 
ment implies a break between the two [ef. tatah in I.A., XIX, 24(10), 
and Kielhorn’s opinion thereon in B.I., V, App. No. 195, n. ; E.1., ITI, 48]. 
'These mistakes, and especially the latter, have led to a great confusion 
in fixing the identity of the Pallava kings and in re-construeting their 
history. * 

1 Ts this Kala-bhartri the Kāla of the Purana text * teshütsanneshu 
Kālena * [ ‘when (the Murundas etc.) were overthrown by Kala']? If so, 


then the true name of Vindhyéakti who rises after Kāla, according to the 
Purāņas, was Chita-pallava; and Kāla w 


ould have been a Nūga general, 
and an ancestor of Vindhya$akti. 
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not mentioned as kings), and as already pointed out, in one 
| of those later copperplates it is expressly stated that he was 
given the status of king on account of his marriage with a 
princess of the Naga emperor. The name Vīrakūrcha does not 
recur, except once, in the whole series of the Pallava plates. 
The character and style of the copperplate mentioning the 
name of Vīrakorcha is very early. As we know all the names 
up to the father of Skandavarman I from the record of the 
grandson of Skandavarman II, it is evident that Virakorcha 
is to be placed at the top, as already discussed. About 
Virakorcha being the first king there cannot be any doubt; 
the rest of the tradition about the still earlier names is yet 
unconfirmed, except the fact that the ancestors of Virakor- 
cha were generals of the Nàga emperors. The latter fact is | 
true, as they do rise in the Nāga period. They owed alle- | 
giance to no Southern king and there was no Southern | 


| 
| 
i Nāga king near about Andhradeša where they first come 
| into political existence, while the Nāga empire was next- 
| door to Andhra, in the Central Provinces. 
| $183. The lines after Skandavarman Ilis similarly 
well-attested. Vishnugopa, one of the sons of Vijaya 
| Skandavarman II, has left one copperplate dated in the reign 
of Simhavarman J. Simhavarman I would have been 
| proved conclusively to have been the elder brother of Vishnu- 
| gopa by the Udayendiram plates (E.1., III, 142), but unfor- 
| tunately they, in my opinion, are clearly a spurious document, 
| ; being written in a script of several centuries later. However, we 
|| get the same result, viz. that this Simhavarman was not the son 
| of Vishnugopa but his elder brother, from Yuvarāja Vishnugopa’s 
document, and the Ganga copperplate (H.1., XIV, 331) where 
Simhavarman (I) and his son Skandavarman (III) are stated 
to have installed respectively two successive Ganga kings [$ 190]. 
> There are also two grants by Simhavarman II, son of 
Vishnugopa, which recite the genealogy (E.I., VIII 159; 
E.I., XV, 254). Thus the later genealogy on the statements 
of Vishnugopa and his son and the Ganga plates stands thus : 


id 
1 
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Skandavarman 1I. 


Sirohavarman I Vishnu Gopa (Yuvarāja) 
issues grant, I.A., V, 154. 
Skandavarman III. 
Siihavarman II (E.L, XV, 
254 ; E.I., VIII, 159). 


Vishnu Gopa gives the genealogy up to Skandavarman I who is 
described here without * Šiva ', as also by Skandavarman II, 
his father! Simhavarman II gives the genealogy up to Vira- 
varman, a name which is not repeated again in the family 
line. These two branches really constituted one continuous 
line reigning one after the other; Vishnu Gopa’s plate (I.A., 
V, 154) is dated under the reign of his elder brother, on the 
extinction of whose line Vishnu Gopa's son evidently succeeded. 
But there was still another junior branch from Skandavarman 
II. This branch is established by two copperplates (E.I., 
VIII, 143; E.I., VIII, 233). The first is the British Museum 
plate by Chārudevī, wife of Yuvamahārāja B uddhavarman, 
issued in the reign of Vijaya Skanda varman (II), and the 
secondisbyBuddhavarman'ssonKumàraVishnu 
(III) whose grandfather's name was Kumara Vishnu 
(II) and whose great-grandfather was Vijaya Skanda- 
varman. It is thus clear that Buddhavarman who is 
described as Yuvamahārāja by his wife in the reign of Skanda- 
varmui II was the son of Kumara Vishnu II, and not of 
Skandavarman II as generally supposed. He was Yuvamahā- 
raja to his grandfather, and his father had evidently pre- 
deceased him. His relationship with Skandavarman (II) 
is not given in the British Museum plate. We know that 
Yuvarājas office was a ministerial post open to grandsons 
even in the life-time of their fathers.* Thus, the complete 
Pallava genealogy for our period will be as follows (those who 
reigned are numbered; nos. 1 to 7a complete our period) : 


1 As we have already seen in our section on tho Chutus ($ 161), Siva 
was merely honorific. The repetition of the word Vis hnu in the 
family is probably connected with the name of Vishnu Vriddh a, 
one of the early ancestors [Bharadvajas] whom tho Vakatakas specifically 
mention. Otherwise it would be unexplained, the family being pronoun- 
cedly Šaiva. 2 Jayaswal: Hindu Polity, II, 125. 


€ 
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l. Kumara Vishnu Virakorchavarman (E-L, XV, 251; E.I., I, 397) 
(aévamedhin)=Naga princess (S.LI., IT, 508; E.L, VI, 84); 
10 years or more. 


to 


| 
(Siva) Skandavarman I (E.I, VI, 84; E.I., I, 2; LA, V, 50.); 
(a$vamedhin) 8 years or more. 


3. Viravarman (I.A., V, 50, 154). 


P 


Skandavarman II (E.I., XV, 251; L.A., V, 50, 154); 
33 years or more. 


E ee 
| 
5. Simhavarman I (7) Vishnu Gopa I Kumāra Vista II 


[LA., V, 50], (LA., V, 50, 154); [E.L, VIII, 233]. 
reigned 11 years [ruled but not 
or more. reigned.] 


6. etas bes III (7a) Simhavarman II 
(E.L, XIV, 331.) (E.L, XV, 254; 

VIII, 159; I.A., 

V, 154), reigned 
8 years or more. 


8. (Vijaya) Vishnu Gopa II 
[M.E.R., 1914, p. 82].1 
ae =] 


| 
9. Buddhavarman 2 
[E.I., VIII, 50, 143]. 


10. Kumāra Vishnu 11. Nandivarman 


III (E.I., VIII, [S.I.I., II, 501; 
50; E.L, VIII, 508]. 
143). 12, Simhavarman 


[S.I.L, II, 508]. 
I have extended the genealogy beyond our period to bring 
out the utility of the Velurpalaiyam plates [S.I.I., IT, 501]. 
These plates furnish the early history of the dynasty with 
which we are dealing, and are important otherwise. They 
give the rise of the family with Virakürcha and then give the 
genealogy from Skandavarman II. On the succession of 
Nandivarman I, it gives the important information that 


1 This plate is called the Narasaraopet plate. I have ascertained 
by correspondence with the Government of India Epigraphist that it 
» js the same plate which is called the Guntur plate or the Chura plate. 
The owner did not allow a facsimile to be taken. It is not dated. It 
was issued by * King Vijaya Vishnu Gopavarman, son of Simhavarman, 
grandson of Maharaja Vishnu Gopavarman and groat-grandson of 
Kandavarman (i.e. Skandavarman)’, from Vijaya Palotkata, in favour 

of a Brahmin of Kundūr. It is in Sanskrit. 
2 It seems that Buddhavarman reigned after No. 8, which is suggested 


by his description; WWI 4A MK FST in S.LI., II, 608. 
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when Vishņu Gopa (II) was dead and the other kings were 
all gone, Nandivarman succeeded. It means that after the 
extinction of the line of Vishnu Gopa and the line of Kumāra 
Vishnu III the succession opened to him. One Nandivarman, 
is mentioned in the Udayendiram plates [E.1., IIT, 142] as 
coming after Skandavarman III, son of Simhavarman I, but 
this plate is spurious, being in characters, as already pointed 
out, several centuries later; no reliance can be placed on it. 
Nandivarman I flourished in the line of Kumāra Vishnu II 
according to the Velurpalaiyam document. On the death of 
Simhavarman I his son Skandavarman III succeeded, and on 
the failure of his line, Yuvarāja Vishnu Gopa’s son Sithha- 
varman IT succeeded. Vishnu Gopa evidently did not accept 
the throne. He ruled but did not reign (8187). According to 
the Narasaraopet plates [M.E.R., 1914, p. 82] Simhavarman 
Is son Vishnu Gopa II succeeded his father. This is con- 
firmed by the list given in Vayalur pillar inseription.! After 
Vishnu Gopa II the members of the third line from Skanda- 
varman II came in—first, Buddhavarman and his son Kumāra 
Vishnu III, and then his cousin Nandivarman. This is the 
meaning of ‘ sa-Vishnugope cha Narendrabrinde * gate tato "jāyata 
Nandivarmā *. 

It became customary after Vishnu Gopa I to call every 
ancestor ‘ Maharaja,’ whether he had succeeded to the Pallava 
throne or not, as in the case of Vishnu Gopa I himself, whom 
his son calls only Yuvamahārāja but his grandson gives the 
title of Maharaja. So the plates of Kumara Vishnu III call his 
each ancestor ‘Maharaja’. Unless we get actual grants from 
them we cannot be certain of their succession even in a secondary 
line of rulers. On the evidence of the plates only one line seems 
to have ruled, and till now we have no evidence of the existence 
of more than one ruling line of the dynasty. Vishnu Gopa I, 
who alone could have been the contemporary of Samudra Gupta, 
was regent in Simhavarman II’s time and was in charge of 
the government at Kāūchī; hence he would be called Kūfche- 
yaka. Members of the family might have been temporary 


1 E.I, XVIII, 145. This, as an original material, is useless, being 
2n amalgam of several lists put together. 2 Read ° vride. 
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local governors with titles of "Mahārāja, i.e. * Governor’ or 
"Yuvamahārāja” i.e. "Lieutenant Governor’. 
$184. Virakürcha Kumāra Vishņu performed 
an a$vamedha, that is, he declared himself 
Early to be the successor of the Ikshy ākus 
Pallava kings. lt was repeated by Siva Skanda. 
varman. Evidently Viravarman 
{ lost Kafichit which had to be conquered back by Kumara 
| Vishnu IL? The Velurpalaiyam plates do not call the latter a 
| king. He, asa prince, seems to have conquered K ā fc hī for his 
| father. Both father and son had to fight the Cholas and 
| probably also some other Tamil kings? SkandavarmanII 
| re-established himself at Kāñchī. In his time, the Gangas 
| and also the Kadambas were set up as feudatories on the 
| Tamil frontiers ($188 ff.). Their similar titles indicate that they 
| were all Mahārājas to the Vākātaka Emperor. 
Their being Dharma-mahārā jas seems to imply that 
they all were appointed by the Samrat, that they belonged to 
| a Dharma Empire established by the Vākātakas. There was 
practically a continuous fight with the Cholas until Buddha- 
varman broke them.* 
185. The ancestral state of the Pallavas is called Nava- 
khanda5 We havea Nav arā shira, 
Navakhaņda inthē Mahā-Bhārata,. butit was in Western 
India. "This Navakhanda should be near- 
about Andhra. We have Nawa garh as one of the tradi- 
| tional (18 Forest Kingdoms" “of Kosala.’ Its situation is near 


ee 


1 This name is never repeated in the line; it seems to have been 
inauspicious and unsuccessful. His bravery, however, is noted in the 


inscriptions ( agya ARNT )o 

2 gtta- arsta mt adj gewrmxfrurqratw fèra: (verso 8)—E.LL, 
II, 508. Á 

, Saas eta, fuere ufemi gana 

SRI 4: (verse 7), Ibid. Satyasona was probably a Chola or some other 
neighbouring Tamil king. 

Sarat wat yee amu qeles-daqrda-areatfy: | (verse 8)—S.LL., 

w M 


M TI, 508. 
1 5 S.LL, II, 515 (verso 0). 
$ 6 Sabha, 31, 6. 7 Hira Lal, E.I., VIII, 286. 


S 
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Bastar, by the Nagpur division of the Bhāra$iva kingdom, from 

where an : attack "on Andhra was easy. Very likely, the father 

of Virakorchavarman was the governor or sub-king in Kosala, 

and from there Andhra was acquired. 

§186. Virakorcha Kumara Vishnu I must have had 

a fairly long career. He was an asvamedhin 

rere and the conqueror of Kafichi. Probably 
Chronology. J ees 3 P 

it was his suzerain or his father who con- 

quered the Ikshvākus and Andhra, and he conquered 

the Ch olas and occupied Kātichī. His son SivaSkanda, 

to be the yuvarāja and the sub-governor of Kafichi, must have 

been at least 18 or 20 in the 10th year of Virakorcha. "The 

capture of Kāiichī was accomplished from the Andhra throne. 

Virakorcha’s marriage and his recognition as a sub-king could 

not be simultaneous, for in his tenth year Siva Skanda was 


old enough to be the governor of Káfichi. At his marriage, 
Virakorcha was probably only an adhirdja and not a Mahārāja, 
and would have got the higher title on the conquest of Kafichi, 
Placing the conquest of Andhra about 250-260 A.D., we may 
date the conquest of Kāfichī at 265 A.D., and the tenth year of 
Virakorcha as Mahārāja would be about 275 A.D. when Siva 
Skanda would be about 20. To verify this initial date we have 
a guide in the date of Vishnu Gopa I; let us see if our proposed 
date stands verified by his date. 

187. If Siva Skandavarman came to the throne, say, 
five years later than the grant by him as Yuvamahārāja, i.e. 
in 280 A.D., and ruled for 15 years, his period [280-295 A.D.] 
would agree with the time assigned to him on the basis of the 
script of his charters as discussed above. Viravarman, 
in whose time Kafichi is lost and to whom no conquest is 
attributed, but who is noted for his bravery and whose name 
is never borne again by his descendants, seems to have died 
on the battlefield at the hands of his Chola enemy. The death ^ 
of Siva Skandavarman would have given a signal for an attack 
by the Cholas. Viravarman could not have remained king 
for longer than a year or two. Viravarman following the 
ancient orthodox custom had taken the name of his grandfather 
Vīra[Korcha]. But his name was, as already observed, never 


e 
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repeated. It seems that the name Vira which came to be 
associated with a political misfortune—the loss of Kajfichi 
and a defeat at the hands of the Cholas, was given up by the 
family. Skandavarma n II became, for the second time, 
the founder of the Pallava power, and this time it became 
seated permanently at Kafichi. We should remember that in 
his time the Vākātaka family was led by Pravarasena I 
under whom it reached its zenith, which was a point more 
elevated than that attained by any previous imperial dynasty. 
Presumably Skandavarman II received support from the 
Vākātaka emperor. He assumed the title of * Vijaya’ de- 
servedly. In his long reign he had sufficient time to con- 
solidate his, and the Vakataka imperial, position in the South. 
For over half the period of the reign of Pravarasena I he was 
his contemporary. We should assign him a reign of about 35 
years, 33rd year being his recorded date. After him we have one 
record of the reign of his son Simhavarman Iand of the 
governorship of his another son Vishnu Go pa. But of 
his grandson Skandavarman III we have no record, 
and as the latter was succeeded by the son of Vishnu Gopa I, 
his reign must have been a short one. Evidently, Vishnu 
Gopa was defeated by Samudra Gupta before his coronation 
and according to the well-known custom he abdicated in favour 
of his son and never became legally Maharàja, i.e. though he 
ruled, he did not reign. The dated chronology would stand 


thus: 
| / 1. Virakürcha Kumara Vishnu (at c. 265-280 A.D. ^ 
Kafichi). 
2. [Siva] Skandavarman I .. c. 280-295 A.D. 
3. Viravarman 56 -. c. 295-297 A.D. 
4. [Vijaya] Skandavarman II +. c. 297-332 A.D. 
` 5. Simhavarman I A$ .. c. 332-344 A.D. 
2 6. Skandavarman III .. .. c. 344-346 A.D. 
7. Vishnu Gopa I i -. €. 346 
7A. Simhavarman II a5 -. ¢. 346-360 A.D. 


This is fully confirmed by the date of Vishnu Gopa which we 
gather from the history of Samudra Gupta. 
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XVII. SUBORDINATE BRAHMIN KINGDOMS OF THE SOUTH: 
THE GANGAS AND THE ĶADAMBAS. 


$188. Under the Pallavas there came into existence a 
sub-kingdom of the Brahmin Kāņvā. 
The Brahmin yanas, who after their original home 
Ganga Dynasty adopted their dynastic name ‘ the Dynasty 
of the Gangā, like ‘ the Magadha Dynasty, 
of the Kalinga kings under the Guptas. The kings of the 
Ganga Dynasty, from the third king, were installed 
in each generation by the Pallavas of whom Sithhavarman 
the ‘Pallavendra’ [the Pallava emperor n and also his 
successor Skandavarman (III) are named in their earliest 
genuine copperplate.} These | Kanvayanas very likely were 
an off-shoot of the Imperial Kāņvāyanas of Magadha, the 
last king of whom (Susarman) was taken prisoner [wg d] z 
and removed to the South by the/Sátav&hana? From the 
point of view of cultural history the Brahmin subordinate 
dynasties-become important. There had been already a class 
of political Brahmins in the South. 
$189. The Kau ndinyas, whom we have already 
noticed, were introduced into the South 


A Erhan from the North in the days of the Sāta- 
Aristocracy in vāhana empire which once embraced both 
the South. the South and the North. The tradition 


of certain Brahmin families coming to the 

South from Ahichhatra in the time of the ancestors of 
Mayūra$armanMānavya, who, as we shall presently 
see, belonged to the Chutu Satakarni family, seems to have 

been based on history. The Satavahanas married into a 

few exclusive Brahmin families, e.g. of the Gautama gotra, 

Vasishtha gotra, J Māthara gotra, Hārīta ne etc. 

(There was a large settlement of the Gautam asin the South 
[Mysore] Thelkshvākus followed that tradition strictly, 


1 EI. XIV, 333. 

? Matsya, Pargiter, Purüna Text, p. 38, 3, 0. 

3 J.B.O.R.S., XVI, 294. 4 E.C., VII, Sk. 186. 
5 E.C., VII, Introduction, jh Bh 


[s 
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and to some extent also the Kada mbas. The Brahmin 
families occupied the position of aristocracy in 4he South. 
They remained exclusive and were intimately connected with 
the royal families. The Aiyars and Ayangars are still the 
real aristocrats of the South. The Brahmin rulers of the 
early centuries, now succeeded by the Vākātaka-Pallavas and 
the Gangas of the revivalist period, and their matrimonial 
Brahmins were the makers of Southern Indi a, «| 
by introducing their culture in the South made Dakshiņā- 
patha an integral part of Hindu India, and they truly extended | 
the boundaries of Bhāratavarsha to include the whole | 
of the South. 
$190. The Ganga genealogy for our period may be 
reconstructed on the basis of the first 
Early Gaüga undoubtedly genuine copperplate of the 
genealogy. Gangas, published by Mr. Rice in the 
Epigraphia Indica, XIV, 331, which is of 
the latter part of the fourth or the early part of the fifth 
century A.D. (circa 400 A.D.) . I have extended the line by 
adding one more name from other records to fix and to verify 
the chronology. The genealogy will stand as follows :— 


Konkanivarman, dharmadhiraja 
| 
Mādhava (I), Mahādhirāja 
Ayyavarman (Ari! or Harivarman), Gariga-rāja 
(installed by Sirihavarman, Maharaja, 
of the Pallava Dynasty). 


a m M p EE EU MR T aa ss 


Madhava (II), Maharaja, the Sirhavarman, installed 
by Skandavarman III, Mahārāja, of the 
Pallavas. 


Avinita Kongaņi, Mahādlirāja (married a daughter 

f S of the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman, sister 
| of Krishnavarman, Mahādhirāja).3 

1 Of. Kielhorn's List, E.L, VIII Supplement, p. 4. 

2 [According to Mr. Rice, a Vishnu Gopa was probably left out by mis- 
take between Ayya and Madhava II] E.L, XIV, 333; Cf. Kielhorn, p. 5. 

$ Kielhorn, p. 5. Mr. Rice, E.I., XIV, 334, thought that Müdhava II 
[whom he calls ‘Madhava III’, counting Konganivarman's personal 
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$191. The marriage of Avinita Kongani with a 
Kadam ba princess is alleged by the Ganga documents and 
seems to be confirmed by the reference in the Talagunda ins- 
cription of Kākusthavarman to the political marriages brought 
about by Kākusthavarman. Krishnavarman I whose 
sister Avinīta Kongaņi is recorded to have married, was the son 
of Kākustha.' Thetimeof Avinita Kongani is thus 
fixed by Kakustha’s time (c. 400 A.D.). Ayyavarman, 
the third prince, was installed by the Pallava Simha- 
varman II whose time is about 330-344 A.D. (§ 187), and 
Madhava (II) was installed by the Pallava Skanda- 
varman III (c. 344-346 A.D.) who was the successor of 
Simhavarman. Thus these three contemporary houses fix each 
other’s chronology, and prove that the founder of the Ganga 
Kanvayana Dynasty could not have flourished earlier 
than 300 A.D. Their time approximately would be thus (which 
gives them roughly an average of 16 or 17 years each) : 


1. Konkanivarman n .. €. 300-315 A.D. 
2. Mādhavavarman I  .. .. 815-330 A.D. 
3. Ayya or Arivarman .. .. 3830-345 A.D.$ 
4. Mādhavavarman [II] 

Sirnhavarman S .. 9845-375 A.D. 
5. Avinita Kongaņi ati .. 875-395 A.D. 


$192. ‘The first prince adopted the name Konkaņivarman 
probably for his having come recently from Konkana. His 
dominion was what is known as Gangavādī in Mysore. The 
Penukonda plates (E.I., XIV, 331) have been found in the 
Anantapur District, Madras. The Gangas were the next-door 


name Madhava as Madhava I] married the Kadamba princess, which 
is wrong on the evidence of the Ganga records and on the chrono- 
logy for these kings discussed below (§§ 190-191). 

1 Qf. Kadamba Kula, the first chart. 

2 This proves that the records dated in early Saka years (247 A.D. ` 
ete, Cf. Kielhorn’s List, E.L, VIII, p. 4, x.) could not be genuine, 
though they recite the genealogy fairly correctly. The people alleging 
themselves to be descendants of old donees of lands forged a number 
of Ganga documents ; they had a fair idea of the genealogy of the Ganga 
kings. 


3 Vishnu Gopa's existence is not certain ($190, x.). 
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neighbours of the Kadambas who came into existence 
about the same time or a generation later. 
$193. The title Dharmadhi raja of the dynasty 
shows that the Gangas, like the Kadamba S, formed 
part of the Dharma Empire of the Pallavas. 
$194. The first Ganga king came in by right of conquest, 
presumably as a general of the Pallavas or 
Konkanivarman. the main Vākātakas, which is suggested 
by their title Gaga. He acquired a country 
of * gentlemanly population ’ [sva-bhuja-java-jaya-j anita-sujana- 
janapadasya], having fought terrible enemies (dāruņa-arigaņa?). 
The king was ‘adorned with marks of wounds (in battle) * 
[labdha-vrana-bhüshanasya ^ K&nvàyana-sagotrasya  Srimat 
Konkani-varma-dharma-mahadhirajasya]. 
| $195. His son Mādhava, M ahādhirāja, was deeply 
| learned in the sacred and polite literature 
Madhava I. of Sanskrit and was an authority on Hindu 
political science— he was skilled in expound- 
ing tt and applying tt in practice: Niti-sāstrasya vaktri- 
prayoktri-ku$alasya. 


$196. Madhava's son Ayyavarman ‘was decorated 
with wounds on his body acquired on nume- 
Ayya (Hari) rous battlefields '— 
varman. aneka-yuddh=ēpalabdha- 
vrana-vibhishita-Sarirasya. 
He had devoted his time to the study of history. 


§197. The Ganga genealogical history, summarised 

above, breathes the spirit of the Vakataka 

Vākātaka spirit. tradition. It relates to a period before 

Samudra Gupta reached the South. It is 

in Sanskrit and had been copied from earlier documents, as 

^ jt was copied in all subsequent family deeds. It was a cultured 
family of the type which the Vakatakas created. 

$198. The ideal of the early Gan gas, both personal and 

civic, are remarkable. The kings decorated 

Ganga civics. themselves, like Vindhyaéakti, with 

wounds won on battlefields. This finds an 
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echo in Samudra Gupta inscription. The Ganga’s civic ideal is 
exact and positive. The raison d'étre of kingship was good 
government: 
samyak-prajā-pālana- 
mātr=ādhigata-rājya-prayojanasya : 
“(to His Majesty Madhava (I) Mahādhirāja) the object of 
kingship consisted only in rendering good government to his 
people.” 
$199. The Kadambas are not the direct product of 
the invasion of Samudra Gupta, as generally 
The Kadambas. supposed, but the product of the early 
history of the Mānavyas. Their history 
has been separately discussed in a recent text-book by 
Mr. Maores. A few points which have not yet been noticed 
and which have a bearing on our period may be noticed here. 
$200. The Kadambas from their official documents, 
beginning with Talagunda pillar inscription, 
Their Descent. style themselves as Hāritīputra Mā. 
navyas. Now we know that the Vana- 


f vàsi. Andhras (the Chutus) were Hāritīputra Mānavyas 


($ 157 fi). It seems to be certain that the Kadambas were 
descendants of the Chutu Sātakarņis. By calling themselves 
Haritiputra Mánavyas they mark their descent from the last 
Chutu Mānavya who was a Hāritīputra. The moment the 
first Kadamba king acquires Vanavāsī and Kuntala, the original 
seat of the Chutus, he * with a glad mind’ restores the old 
grant made by the Hāritīputra Siva Skandavarman of the 
Manavya gotra and records it on the very pillar set up by the 
Chutu king for the purpose of registering the gift of the same 
property, which had been attached to Mattapatti? through the 
same Kaundinya family. The grant was made a second time, 


1 E.L, VIII, 34, footnote, by Kielhorn. Cf. E.L, XVI, p. 206, 
* Manavya-sagotrànam. Hi aritiputranam '. 

2 Its name survives to-day in * Malavalli’. 

The interval between the ages of the scripts of the two inscriptions 
is sufficiently marked, and is not one of a few years, as supposed by 
Mr. Rice, in E.C., VII, P. 6. The language is also different. It is a 


new language, Mahārāshtrī, which had never been employed before in 
official drafting. 
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implying that it had been resumed by the authority just pre- 
ceding, which could not be that of any other than the Pallavas, 
from whom Mayüra Sarman is recorded to have acquired the 
territory on account of, amongst other considerations, his past 
‘lineage’, that is, the ex-royal dynasty of the Chutu Mānavyas. 
It is dated in the 4th year of the king's reign. I regard it to be 
a writ of Mayüra Sarman, a fragment of his name is readable 
on the plate ($162). He was vindicating here the right 
of his family. He recovered his family's home-land, and revived 
their gift. The relationship with that ancient respectable 
family of the Kaundinyas, who had been probably imported 
there by his ancestors, had continued in the meantime, as the 
new donee is described as the mdtula (maternal uncle) of the 
donor king. 
$201. The Pallavas as they dispossessed the 
Ikshvākus dispossessed also the Chutu Mānav yas. 
The Ikshvakus disappeared for ever, but the Mānavyas revived 
once more. At the first opportunity Mayūra Sarman Manavya 
recovered his ancestral home and founded a new dynasty under 
the title ‘Kadamba’. 
$202. The Kadambas attempted to revive the dynastic 
memories. As they re-endowed the Malavalli god of the 
Sātavāhanas, and marked the tank and temple at Lala - 
gunda, which had associations with the Sātakarņis, 
with their proud pillar and prouder inscription, so they tried 
to reach the northern limit of the Sātavāhana dominions in 
the West, for which they made repeated efforts, but they were 
kept back by the Vakatakas who strenuously retained to them- 
] selves the taaritime province of A parāntā with its Western 
^ j7 | Foreign trade. SRS 
| $203. In this attempt for, what we may describe as 
Sātavāhanism, Kanga who flourished in 
Kanga and the the time of Samudra Gupta, is the most pro- 
position Of the ce ent figure. Kanga.was the son and 
Kadambas. . NISI » 
successor of Mayür& Sarman. He 
dropped the Brahmin title $arma» and adopted the royal style 
varman with his name. He was the real founder of the 
Kadamba kingdom which became very powerful in his time, 
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though only for a few years. The Pallava power, after its 
defeat at the hands of Samudra Gupta, was sought to be super- 
seded by K an ga, whom the Puranas fully describe under the 
name Kàna and Kanaka (8$128-129). The Pallavas formed 
the southern portion of the empire of the Vākātaka 
Samrat. They were ‘ Mahdrdjas’ to the Vākātaka Chakra- 
vartin. The Pallavas, on behalf of the Vākātaka emperor, 
seem to have exercised suzerainty over the Trairājya,. 
the group of three Tamil kingdoms, the leader of whom—the 
Cholas—they had actually conquered. Kangavarman 
became the ruler of three connected units—$ trīrājya, 
Mūshika and Bhojaka, and according to the Vishnu .— 
Purana, his rule covered also Trai ràjya,ie, he became the 


.overlord.of the South for the time being, eclipsing the Pallavas. 


The Pallava territory alone is excluded from his jurisdiction. It 
seems that Kanga tried to restore the Southern Empire of his 
ancestors after the defeat of the Pallavas and to question the 
right of Samudra Gupta to be the Emperor of All-India. He 
was, however, defeated by Prithivishena Vākātaka and had to 
abdicate ($ 127 ff). After Kanga the Kadambas remained 
politically attached to the Vākātaka kingdom which touched 
the Kuntala part of the Kadamba kingdom on its own 
Bhojakata frontiers. The importance of the Kadambas 
lies more on the social side. They had been long in the South 
before the Vākātakas and the Guptas. Yet in the new social 
revival they showed new vigour and became as good agents of 
that revival as the Gangas and the Pallavas, within their own. 
sphere. 
$204. 'Phus the history of the South for the period is 
Me really a history of the Northerns in the 
One India.“ South, both new and old, and of their efforts. 
to introduce and establish a common civili- 
zation, viz. that Hinduism which proved so successful at the 
time in reforming and reviving society in the North. The South 
becomes so united with the North through these efforts that 
truly the old definition of Bhāratavarsha had to be 
revised and extended to include the whole of the South. The 
northern Hindus introduce the language, the script, the worship 
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and the culture in general, of the North into the South. They 
into new lifein Further India from there, and make 
history. They make One-Indi a by a common culture, the 
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PART V. 


Conclusion. 


* Dharma-prachira-bandah éasi-kara-suchayah kirttayah supratānāh.” 
[—Allahabad Pillar.] 


XVIII. Effects of Gupta Imperialism. 


$205. The military achievements of Samudra Gupta are 
well known and need not be commented 

SamudraGuptes upon here. It should be noted that he 
Policy of Peace did not over-do militarism. He was 
and Prosperity. fully conscious of the value of a policy 
of peace. After his second campaign he 

never undertook any expedition, but gained his object 
through diplomacy and peace by bringing the Shahanushahi, 
the Hill States, the Republics, and the Colonies within the fold 
of his empire and the sphere of his imperial influence. His 
possession of an enormous quantity of gold which Northern 
India had not known before was the result of the inclusion of 
Southern India and the Colonies in hisempire. The contact with 
the South was kept up through the Vakataka House, which was 
soon restored, though in the Allahabad inscription the Vakataka 
country is treated as being part of his Central Provinces and the 
survey of the Republics is made as if sitting at Gwalior 
or Eran. In line 23 of the Allahabad inscription he says that 
he was restoring old royal families and in line 26 he says that his 
officers were busy in restoring the wealth of various kings who 1 
had been conquered by the strength of his arms. Prithivīsheņa I | 
undoubtedly was one of those. Gold from the South and Further | 
India kept on pouring-in even in the next reign. If Samudra 
Gupta excelled Rāma and Prithu in giving gold coins as he' 
‘says in his Eran inscription, his son certainly excelled all figures 
in past history in distributing gold amongst his subjects. 
There is no exaggeration in this. We have the testimony of 
Chandra Gupta II's daughter that her father gave away several 
thousands of crores of [Gupta] sovereigns’, which is again 


1 Poona Plates, E.I., Vol. XV, p. 41. 
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confirmed by Yuan Chwang. Amoghavarsha in his inscription 
admits that the Gupta king was the greatest donor of the Kali 
Age. This became possible on account of the beneficial foresight 
of Samudra Gupta. His policy of peace and reconciliation turned 
Prithivishena I into a faithful ally who conquered back the 
Kuntala or Kadamba king>. "The latter had seriously threatened 
Samudra Gupta's supremacy in the South, which probably 
led to his putting off the A$vamedha or to its repetition 
mentioned by Prabhāvatī Guptà.! „His colonial policy and 
the control of the port of Tāmralipti must have been a great 
source ofrevenue. The eastern trade with China and Indonesia 
was brisk at the time and was probably of greater importance 
than the Western trade. Both Samudra Gupta and his son 
Chandra Gupta emphasised their sea-frontiers, pvhich alone they 

SS recognised on their three sides as they recognised the Himavat 
[Tibet] to be their northern frontier. The people were as lightly 
taxed as possible in both reigns, which Fa-Hien for the latter 
reign has particularly noticed. Samudra Gupta truly became 
Dhanada to his subjects. People could well afford to found 
big hospitals, and the peace of Samudra Gupta could very well 
enable Chandra Gupta to abolish capital punishment. 
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§206. The psychology of the nation was entirely changed 
‘and the outlook became lofty and magna- 

Elevated National nimous. It was a psychology directly 
Outlook. borrowed from the Emperor. The Hindus 

of his day thought of big undertakings. 

They contributed high, elegant and magnanimous literature. 
The literary people became literary Kuberas to their countrymen 
and literary empire-builders outside India. Kumārajīva 
made a literary conquest of China? The Kaundinya 
missionary established a social and cultural overlordship in 


1 anek-ūšvamedha-yūjī Lichchhavi-dohitrah (E.I, XV, 41). 

2 He, a contemporary of Samudra Gupta, left for China, where [405— 
412] he dictated Chinese commentaries on the Buddhist Canons His 
translation of the Diamond Sütra is a national classic in Gees literature, 
from which * Chinese poets and philosophers have drawn inspiration and 
instruction’. Of. Giles, Chinese Literature, p. 114. 
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Cambodia. Merchants and artists made India a wonder- 
land for the foreign eyes. "There was nothing feminine in art, 
literature, piety or politics. The chisel produced virile gods 
and martial goddesses. The pen portrayed handsome and 
masculine men, self-conscious and proud Hindu Prussians, 
Scholars and Brahmins wielded sword and pen with equal 
facility. Aristocracy of intellect and ability was raised to a 
height which was hardly repeated again in this land. 
$207. Sanskrit became the official language, and it became 
entirely a new language. Like the Gupta coin and Gupta 
sculpture, it reproduced the Emperor, it became majestic and 
musical, as it had never been before and as it never became after 
again. 
The Gupta emperor made a new language, and in fact a 
new nation. 
$208. The field, however, had been prepared by the 
Bhārašivas and more so by the Vākātakas. 
The sced-period Sanskrit had been employed by the Šunga 
of Samudra kings in their official inscriptions. It was 
Gupta’s India. employed by Rudradāman, again, about 150 
A.D., but the Kavya style, as evidenced by 
the Champa (Cambodia) inscription which anticipates Samudra 
Gupta’s style, is referable to the Vākātaka period. The Vākā- 
takas had already created an All-India Empire. They had driven 
the Kushans to a corner. They had raised the military tradi- 
tion of the people. They had brought back the Sastras to their | 
rightful throne. Samudra Gupta took full advantage of it 1 
and kept up the continuity of history initiated by the Bhāra- { 
Sivas and fostered by the Vākātakas. They had paved the road { 
through which the Shāhānushāhis and the Saka lords could 
be brought to Ajodhyā or Pātaliputra to bend their heads » 
before the Hindu throne. The renaissance had begun before | 
248 A.D. The Hindus had freed themselves already from | 
the Kushan social tyranny and their political rule. They had 
already rejected Buddhism as a system unfit for their society 
tending to make people weak and passive. It had been, 
however, left for Samudra Gupta to give a constructive faith, 
and he gave it in the form of his bhakti m Vishnu. The 


——— 
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Bharasivas had adopted Ganga and Yamuna as the symbols 
of freed Āryāvarta, and rightly hooded Nāgas were put 
over the figures of the river goddesses, translating politics 
into the language of the chisel. The Guptas duly took over 
those motifs though they removed the Nagas from their heads. 
The sombre Siva of the Bhāra$ivas and the Vakatakas 
makes room for the constructive Vishnu who stands with 
His hands erect upholding Hindu society, with a vigour which 
knows no lessening. Solid, not elegant, become the homes of 
Hindu gods. Square-built, rock-cut and rock-like temples are 
preferred to pinnacles. Self-confidence is the breeding spirit 
of the time. The Hindu has faith in himself: the Vākātaka, 
the Ganga and the Gupta speak of their manly beauty moulded 
by swords and arrows; deities are compared with men and 
to the advantage of men. Faith in the great God Vishņu, to 
whom the Gupta dedicated all his deeds and.in whom he 
merged himself, was transmitted to the whole nation and even 
to Further India. This unity of man and his God was reflected 
in the sculptures they wrought by fashioning them after the A 
devotees. The lofty spiritual tone reached the very zenith. fe 
Vindhyaéakti whose strength grew in great battles and whose 
valour could not be overcome even by gods, was yet a man 
exerting himself to gain spiritual merit. Madhava I of the Ganga 
kings, whose decorations were wounds received on battle- 
fields, declared that kingship existed only for rendering good 
government to the people. Siva Skandavarman, the pertormen 
t j of proud sacrifices, was after all a Dharma-Maharajadhiraja. E 
1 Samudra Gupta the rampart of religion, the path of the sacred 
| hymns, worthy of study by others, was DISCUS a I 
and his duty in a way that gave him the satisfaction that 
he was winning his heaven and hereafter thereby. Man was 
made for society, and by performing his duties he was PAR 
^ winning the kingdom of heaven. Revivalist piety ; thus ee 
spiritualized politics, even conquest, and left Kia pietism 
and inert quietism of the pre-revival days to bury its past. 
Buddhist celibacy had lowered the EON ©. woman. Now 
once more woman became the object of high honour eue & 
political partner. In coins and inscriptions she is elven, 
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equality. Wife was never so honoured as Samudra Gupta 
honoured Dattadevi. In the greatest moment of his triumph, 
at Eran the Emperor of All-India proudly remembered 
his life-partner and the day of his marriage when her dowry 
consisted of only the manliness of her lord, and whose 
grandeur now consisted in being the ideal Hindu woman, the 
kula-vadhū and the Hindu mother surrounded by sons and 
grandsons. 

$209. We are thus dazzled by this atmosphere of full 
manhood and glory, of conquests and culture, of activity far 
and wide, at home and abroad, and we forget the unknown 
poets and patriots and teachers of the Bhārašiva period who 
sowed the seed of which the Vākātaka and the Gupta reaped 
the harvest. The hundred years of the Bhirasivas are the seed- 
period of this Hindu imperialism. Literary remains of that 
seed-period movement we have practically none. But we 
recognise the tree from its fruit. That ‘Dark Period’ brought 
light and illumination to Āryāvarta and India. The spiritual 
movement begun in that period assumed the form of intense 
bhakti in the heroic aspect of Vaishnavism. Who were the 
preachers of that cult? We know not. But we can say 
this much that the bible of that cult was the Bhagavad-Gītā. 
which is repeated in the inscription of Samudra Gupta. The 
cult is that Vishnu comes in the form of statesmen and 


heroes and readjusts society, protects Dharma and His. 


people. 


$210. Grand and pleasing is this picture and the 


mind gets so captivated that it becomes 

The Other Side. most reluctant to turn away from the vision 
of Samudra Gupta’s India. A present- 

day historian trained in Imperialism would naturally take 


delight in that picture, a picture of bold strokes, of Kirita. 


and Kundala, the picture of imperial Hinduism, of:the revealed 
vision of the greatness of the Guptas. But does his duty end with 


reproducing on the fresčo of the past of his race the picture: 


of the Gupta superman? His duty does not conclude without 


giving the judgment of the post-Gupta Hindu who looked back on. 


Gupta imperialism and coolly analysed it. The Hindu historian. 
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in the Vishnu Purāņ 


a makes another appraisement of the 
matter. 


His concluding words! may be summed up thus: 
“I have given this history? The existence of these kings 
will in future become a matter of debate and doubt as the very 
existence of Rāma and other Emperors has become to-day a matter 
| of doubt and speculation. Emperors become mere legends in the 
| current of time—the Emperors who thought and think “ India is 
ji mine”. Fie on Empires, fie on the Empire of the Emperor 
f Raghava,’ 3 
The refrain of the historian is to rail at Emperors and Con- 
querors. They suffer, he says from mamatva,— l'etat cest moi’ *. 


1 See Y.P., Bk. IV, c. 24, verses 64—77, cf. also *the Verdic of India* 
(Prithivi-Gita), verses 55-03. 
? cau afaa: wae wem wur aa (64) 
aaqafad du wu wie: (67). 
| Tagg -ane-a afana īga (68) 
| 3 g: arate ayst quura Share) gura vum, 
aana? writes ovs gerens: (72) 
«xusratifaferer-craarareiquts KG. PATA 
ATG sid, « quj gūta ? yasada fuserau (73) 
(fis aaa fua ?__Commentator.] 
aurca as aeaa yA gmat | 
aay a aisha afa ay BGs acd | (74) 
adanan: gat: aad KA Arga? T 
guru «qq eat a fre ar 3 a a 89:1 (76) 
4 ct. Prithivī-Gtā: — 
vet wu war KAUT ARTRĪTA q WITH 
| a at aA ga aya umn gaa au a l (61) 
faerat at aqaa aam 
TAITA TY Hui KTR UD afa 1 (62) 
sA aan afaa agfa a gage: anqa 
acna aara: YT adu «maa 1 (63) 
| S An oversea-Empire, characteristic of the Guptan, is particularly hit 
| at: 
| ant wate dicts fated aur fga 
sura TAY ad Veal usnm | (57) 
| agaa afa (58) 
. gard Gara erem (72). 
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Against whom is this bitter criticism directed ? Again and 
again the historian uses the word Ràghava. Did not Samudra 
Gupta try to revive the tradition of Rāma the Raghava, from 
Ayodhyā % Did not Kālidāsa render Samudra Gupta’s con- 
quest in Raghu's Digvijaya ? The hit is palpably against the 
builder of the last empire chronicled in the Purāņa—the 
- builder of the Gupta empire whom he has left unnamed in 
his chronicle. He means to say that a history which is worth 
remembering is a history of good deeds and just services; 
the deeds which trample upon the rights and liberties of others 
are not to be canonised by the historian. If he were alive 
to-day, he might have said—‘ Remember Vikramaditya, the 
son of Samudra Gupta, but forget Samudra Gupta. Note 
only virtue, give no countenance to vice in any form or shape.' 
Samudra Gupta, like Alexander, killed the free spirit of his 
country. He destroyed the Mālavas and the Yaudheyas, who 
were the nursery of freedom ; and many others of their class. 
Once those free communities were wiped out, the reoruiting 
ground for future heroes and patriots and statesmen disappeared. 
The Gupta themselves, both from their mother's side and their 
father's side, had descended from those republican communities. 
They themselves were crops of those seed-communities, but 
they totally destroyed them. 

$211. The social system of the republican communities 
was based on equality. They-knew-no c: caste. They consisted 
of one caste only. "The orthodox system, on the other hand, 
was based on inequality and caste where mass 8s patriotism could 
not be mobilised as it could easily be done amongst the Mālavas, 
the Yaudheyas, the Mādrakas, the Pushyamitras, the Abhiras 
and the Lichchhavis. They were the exercise-ground for state- 
making, for patriotism, for individual ambitions, capabilities 
and leadership. But under Samudra Gupta and his descendants 
they all merged into an organised, officialised, orthodox caste- 
system and an orthodox political system which recognised 
and fostered monarchy and imperialism. The seed-pod for 
the rise of a Krishna, the prophet of rightful war and 
the prophet of the cult of duty, the seed-pod to produce a 
Buddha, the prophet of a universal religion and universal 
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equality, was consumed for ever ; the seed-pod for the produc- 
tion of a future Bhārašiva or a future Gupta was made extinct. 
And the Hindu sank. The Republics of Rajputana dissolved 
into the Rajputs who forgot all the traditions of their republican 
ancestors. And the Republics of the Punjab dissolved into the 
Jats with all their past lost. The life-giving element was gone. 
The Hindus did not remember the name of Samudra Gupta 
with any gratitude, and when Alberūnī came to India he was 
told that the Guptas were a wicked people. This is another 
view of that picture. They were tyrants to Hindu constitu- 
tional freedom, though excellent rulers to the individual subject. 

$212. The only thing which could appeal to the Hindu 
mind represented by the historian of the Vishnu Purana, whose 
political ethics never gave countenance to force and coercion, 
was a system like that of the Bhāra$ivas, uniting in a federa- 
tion of states with full individuality and individual life. The 
Bhārašiva Federation was an enlargement of the Sangha 
organisation of the Hindu republics. It was a league of equals 
with a recognised leading power. If the Guptas had experi- 
mented that, they would have been better remembered by the 
Puranic historian. Following the historian of my country 
I would say: Let us remember to-day only the good deeds of the 
Guptas and forget their imperialism. 
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APPENDIX A. 


On the Durehā Vākātaka Pillar, and the 
Nachnā and Bhūbharā (Bhūmarā) 
Temples. 


Since completing the History above I took a journey 
(December, 1932) to verify certain facts. The result is noted 
below. 

Durehā is a flourishing village at a distance of about 

COSME e 4 miles (S.) from the town of Jàso, the seat 
Dureha inseribed ^ of tho Chief of Jāso. Jas) is a small 
res Bundela_principality on the borders of 
Nagod. (Nagaudh), Baghelkhand, Central India. Cunningham 
visited Durehā and noticed a stone monument which he des- 
Cos in his Reports, Vol. XXI, p. 99 (Plate 27), as *a natural 
lingam”. He gave an eye-copy of the inscription on it and a 
NES of the monument. Since his time no one else went to 
the place to verify Cuninngham’ s record, Suspecting the ins- 
cription to be of importance, in my last tour in Bundelkhand I 
made enguiries about the D m Cunningham had 
spelt it. Icame to know from my friend Mr. Saradà Prasad 
Satna ' ‘that the correct name of the village is Dureha and T 
motored with him to the place. The monument is by the side 
of the unmetalled road in the village, standing on an artificial | 
elevation. It is nota lingam at all, but a pillar; the side side facing - 
the, he south is made smooth by chisel, while its back is rough as it 
was hewn out c out of the quarry. Unfortunately when I returned 
from Nachni Amd took an impression of the inscription it had 
become’ dark and the operations had to be done in artificial light. 
Below the ins inscription which consists of one line there is a wheel 
with 8 spokes, just as on Rudrasena’s coin and Prithivishena’ 8 
inscriptions of Ganj and Nachnā. Cunningham gives this i ins. 
eription below, not above, the wheel in his eye-copy. It seems 
‘that the drawing given by him was done from memory, not 
on the spot, as the order of the inscription and the wheel is 
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transposed and the shape of the stone is also not truly drawn. 
The stone is not round.! 

A flashlight photograph was taken after filling the lettering 
with French chalk, but as I could not fully follow the forms of 
the letters in darkness, the third letter was not fully filled in and 
its left-hand loop incision (which has come out in the impression?) 
was missed. "There is a flaw in the stone to the right of the third 
letter which gives a false impression of there being a letter. Itis 
produced by a higher level of the surface. "The last two letters 
were completely missed by me on the stone in the darkness ; but 
they have come out in the impression. I give a photograph of 
the whole stone to show its shape. The stone is painted white 
by the villagers and a few letters in white paint are written above 
the inscribed portion. It is now called Mangalanatha (Siva). 

The inscription reads Vatastanap whieh evi evidently refers 
to the royal insigne the “wheel, chakra, below. The whole 
would read ‘the chakra of the Vakatakas’.. It was obviously set 
up in the Vākātaka territory. 

Its letters belong to the early Vakataka time. The first 
letter Va is earlier in form than the same letter in Prithivishena’s 
inscriptions. Its second letter kā agrees with the form of the 
same letter with the same value in the impression of Prithivi- 
shena’s inscription reproduced by General Cunningham in his 
plate (A.S.R., Vol. 21, plate XXVII, second inscription). The 
third letter ta has a wedge on the top and the box is not deve- 
loped. The fourth letter ka has no box on its top; nor does 
the last letter na has the form of the time of Prithivishena, it 
belongs to an earlier type. M is also of an early form. Hence 
the majority of the letters appear to indicate a date earlier than 
that of the known inscriptions of the time of Prithivishena. 

Distances of Sites. I may note here the distances between 
important ancient sites in the area. 

Dureha i is about 5 miles to the north-west from L Nachnā. 
Bhibhara (Bhūmarā) to Khoh is 5 miles ( (to the south)-aeross, 
the hill. Ganj to Bhübharà. the distance i is 13 miles. Khoh is 
on the southern side below a high range (about 1,500 O ft.), and 

"Nachnā below its northern slopes. Choy is in the Nagod State 
1 See Plate IV, 2 See Plate V. 
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while Nachnā is in. Ajaygarh. Durehā is in. Jāso. There were 
two large towns in the early centuries—one on the site of Ganj- 
Naohnā and the other at Khoh. These were twins, united and 
separated by the chain of the mountain on.the top of which was 


situated the ‘emple of the so-called * Bhūmarā”, more common 


and correct pronunciation being Bhubhara. The temple is near 
the village Majhgawan (‘the middle village’), at a distance of 14 
miles from the village Bhūbharā [which everyone I met at the 
locality and at Nagod called by this name]. 

Bhūbharā is a village of the Gonds, who have features as 
in Bharahut sculptures. Bharahut and 
Bhūbharā are within Nagod territory and 
within about twenty miles from each 
other as the crow flies. In the middle lies Uch-harā, the resi- 
dential fort of the Rajas of Nagod. 

There was a brick-wall round the temple of Bhübhara. 
Thousands of bricks still lie in a square 
round the temple remains. Most of these 
bricks where I examined the heap (East 
Gate) disclosed Br&hmi letters of c. 200 A.D. I have brought 
to the Patna Museum two such bricks. They are important as 
affording some reliable data on the date of the temple. The 
letters on the rough bottom-side read darva-ārā[la] on one and 
darva (l. 1) -ārālā (1. 2) on the other? Darva is *hood' and 
ārāla or ārālā is ‘arch’, from Gra, ‘segment of a circle", *a 
spoke’; cf. Sanskrit ardla. These marked bricks are, as a 
matter of fact, voussoir bricks. Ārā seems to mean a voussoir, 
and in ārālā we seem to discover the technical architectural 
Hiņdu term for the horse-shoe arch. The name darva-ārālā, 
‘hood-arch’, may refer to the shape of the arch, or to the 
purpose of accommodating hoods of Naga images. It is 
evident that the outer wall of the temple had niches with round 
arches for reception of images. The smooth face of one brick has 
a clear bhū inside a bigger letter which is a large bhà. This 
large letter is followed by a large rā and a ya with an anusvara. 


Bharahut features and 
their origin. 


Bhūbharā inscribed 
bricks. 


1 See Plate VI. Female types have a still greater resemblance. 
2 See Plates VII and VIII. The surface of the bricks has been made 
lighter to bring out the lettering in the photograph. 
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The whole inscription reads Bhibhardyam, ‘at Bhūbhārā.” 
The other brick on the top-side has @ at the left corner and rā at 
the right. They have arrow-marks to show the correct direction 
to the mason. The bricks are voussoir bricks in shape. The 
measurements of the bricks are: (1) 7" x 8" x 9" (one side broken, 
at present 6”, originally probably 8” like the opposite side) ; the 
thickness is 24”, and the fabric very strong; (2) 8” x (7^, 
broken) 9". It seems that bricks were made below the hill and 
were marked for Bkūbhārā which was evidently the name of 
the hill where the temple was built. Probably bricks were made 
together for several buildings and were thus allocated. 

There being no inscription on the stone remains of the 
*Bhümar&' temple, the brick inscriptions are very useful in 
fixing the age of the temple. The temple cannot be later than 
200 A.D., it should be, as the letter-forms certainly indicate, 
of about 150-200 A.D. 


The name of the mukhalingam, now lying flat in the 
temple, is Bhdkul dev, according to the 
tradition current at Majhgawanh and the 
neighbourhood. This seems to stand for Bhāra-kula-deva, * the 
Deity of the Bhāralkula (dynasty)’. The date of the bricks would 
warrant the inference that probably this was the Siva-lingarn 
founded by the Bhāra-Šiva king mentioned in the Vākātaka 
inscriptions. In any case its period is the Bhāra$iva period. 
There are place-names in the neighbourhood, e.g. Bharahata 
and Bharaulī. Near Satna there is 
Bharjunā where ancient sculptures are 
found. Pre-eminently in the same group 
of nomenclature and area stands the well-known Bharahut. „ 
Bhūbharā [village] marked the boundary between the Gupta 
empire and the Vakataka kingdom during 
the Gupta period, according to the 
boundary pillar inscription of Bhūbharā (thai pathar) which is 
traceable at present in the jungles. Bhübharà and Majhgawāh 
are in the thick of the jungle. We found fresh foot-prints of a 
pair of huge tigers who had walked back by the time of our 
return over our shoe-marks. Reports of similar temples on the 
hill still existing have reached me. The hill should be explored. 


*Bh&kul dev.’ 


Place-names having 
Bhara or Bhara. 


Area to be explored. 
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The Bhūbharā temple has been subjected to modern 
vandalism. The glorious door with its 
jambs and sculptures has been removed ; 
that is, the temple has been practically demolished; and 
the parts haye been taken to the Indian Museum at Calcutta 
and to (Fort Uch-harā, where numerous parts have been 
fortunately “saved and preserved by Lal Saheb M.-Kumara 
Bhārgavendra Singh, President of the Council of Nagod. But 
they are lying scattered. The exquisite face-lingam is lying 
uncared for in the jungle within a shrine which has been 
rendered tottering by the removal of the massive door and the 
sculptures which faced and lined the sides. "This link between 
Bharahut and the revived Hindu plastic art has been subjected 
to a fate worse than Bharahut. 
The Nachnā temple has been the subject of a worse treat- 
Nga woe 
ment. The famous Parvati temple has 
been, within the last few years, deprived 
of its outer walls completely? With its pieces one side of 
the tower of the Siva temple has been repaired by a local 
Brahmin,’ who is said to have discovered gold coins buried in 
jars at Nachnā. The walls of the Parvati temple imitating rocks 
and caves have thus wholly disappeared, and their animal sculp- 
tures which are amongst the most beautiful specimens of Hindu 
plastic art are either lying scattered on the ground or taken 
away. A few of them have been rescued by a friend of mine. 
The Parvati temple and the Siva temple are works of the 
: same artists and are contemporary ones. 
Parvati and Siva Mr, Codrington is wrong in saying that the 
frontes Šikhara of the temple of Siva is a later 
construction and ‘superimposed ’ (Ancient India, p. 61). Ihave 
examined the temples and had the advantage of the expert 
opinion of an engineer whom I had taken with myself. The 


Vandalism. 


Nachna. 


1 Lal Saheb whose attention was drawn to the present condition of 
the temple has kindly promised to take steps to preserve what still 
remains. : 

2 See the Modern Review (Calcutta), April, 1933, for its illustration. 

8 See Plate IX. The room in front of the Sikhara temple is a recent 
addition. The side photographed shows the original éikhara, except for 
the pinnacle which is modern. 
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Sikhara temple is the earliest in India existing in its original 
form. The carvings and the technique are the precurser of the 
Gupta and the later art. The Siva-faces on the lingara are 
superb. One of them with a Bhairava expression has its palate 
wonderfully well done, which one realizes by feeling it. I hope, 
some artist will make a thorough study of the temple and 
sculptures on the spot, and some official attempt would be 
made to rescue the buildings and the remains. 

A good datum on the age of the Nachnā buildings is the 
cult-figure of Siva. The face to the 
south is Bhairava. Siva was worshipped 
in his auspicious (Siva) form by the 
Bhārašivas; the forms at Bhūbharā, and Nakti(Khoh) and the 
one discovered by me (see below) are all of that aspect. The 
Vakataka Rudrasena I, on the other hand, worshipped that god 
in the Maha-Bhairava form (G.I., p. 236). It was interdicted 
to make Bhairava in the main shrine (na mildyatane karyo 
Bhairavas tu...Matsya 258. 14). Hence we have his fierce face 
(tēkshņa-nāsūgra-dašanah karalavadano mahan; 258. 13) com- 
bined with other faces.2 Two more Bhairava-Sivas in the same 
style are found at Jāso, one on a platform in the village, 
fashioned in the same red stone as the Bhübbarà sculptures, 
and another in black stone in the Jāso temple (brought there 
and deposited from some neighbouring site). The Nachnā 
temples willgo back to the time of Rudrasena I, for Prithivi- 
shena worshipped the god in the Maheásvara form (G.I., p. 237). 
The Pārvatī temple has the date-palm trunk design in one of 
its windows.* This design is prominent at Bhūbharā. R. D. 
Banerji has pointed out the intimate structural and material 
affinity between the Parvati and Bhumara temples (Memoir, 
No. 16, p. 3). Nachnā is nearer Guptan Art and serves as a 
link between that and Bhūbharā. 

Near the village of Bhūbharā close to a well under a tree 
I found a mukhalingam belonging to the 
same period as the Bhübhara-Majhgawan 
1 See Plate X. , 2 See Plate XI. 

3 See the two faces reproduced in Plate X. "The sanctum is dark but 


for the windows. With difficulty this photograph was taken. 
4 See Plate IX. 


Age of Nachnā 
'Temples. 


New discoveries. 
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Plate X. 


Vākātaka Siva. 


, Two faces of 
Bhairava-Siva ( Chaturmukha Lingam ) 
at Nachna. 


.B.0.1 
K.P. J. 4 E 5 
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) 
Bhākul dev. Between Ganj and Nachnā I found a square 
stone temple with:a few sculptures on a bāwalī (stepped well) 
which have exactly the same technique as the Nachnā sculp- 
tures. The temple contains a plain lingam. The spot is called 
Chauparā. Ls 

From Lal Saheb of Nagod and other persons I came to 
learn local traditions about the past 
dynasties which ruled over Uch-harā, 
J Nachnā, and Nagaudh. The * Bhars’ are 
adid to have been the former rulers of Nagaudh and Nachnā 
and the Sanyāsins, of Uch-harā. These Sanyāsins are the 
histerical ‘ Parivrājaka Mahārājas ? of the inscriptions, and ‘ the 
Bhars’ might probably be the Bhara-Sivas. There is no room 


Local Tradition of 
Past Dynasties. 


in history from the Chandel times or rather from the Gupta 


times to the present day for a Bhar dynasty. It is possible that 
Maharaja Jayanātha and his family who were neighbours of the 
Parivrajakas were a branch of the Bhara-Sivas. 

There isno Bhar village at Bhūbharā. But I was told by Lal 
Saheb, who is the adopted son of the late Chief of Nagaudh and 
knows every inch of the ground, that the Bhars in the State 
wear sacred thread and have the status of inferior Kshatriyas. 
They may or may not be connected with the Bhara-Sivas. I 
am inclined to regard them as unconnected. 

At Bhārahut I heard the tradition that there had been a 
Teli dynasty there. This probably refers to Tailapa, as in the 
proverb of ‘Ganga and Teli’ (Gangeyadeva and Tailapa). 


1 See Plate XI. Curiously enough, I found a similar, though later, 
sculpture at Koch, near Tikari, Gaya, indicating the Bharasiva influence 
in Magadha. [The Koch image will be illustrated in a subsequent issue 


of J.B.O.R.S.) 
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APPENDIX B. 


On Chandravalli Inscription of 
Mayūrašarman. 

The Archeological Survey of Mysore Annual Report, 1929, 
published in 1931, came to my hands after I had completed the 
above History. In the Report (p. 50 fi.) Dr. M. H. Krishna has 
published a new inseription of Mayūrašarman where Mayüra- 


&arman's name clearly appears. This inscription may be com- 
pared with the Kadamba inscription of Malavalli in which I 
have read Mayürasarman's name ($161). In both records he is 
* Mayūrašamman'. In the new record, which is engraved on the 
embankment of a lake at Chandravalli by the fort of Chitaldrug 
in three short lines, Dr. Krishna has read certain geographi- 
cal names as * Pāriyātrika, Sakastha(na], Sayindaka, Puņāta, 
Mokari'. He has given a photograph of the rock which at 
places is very indistinct, and he has given a drawing (eye-copy) 
of the letters. From the photograph I have checked the read- 
ing which needs modification. 
Dr. Krishna’s reading of the first line I fully accept: it is: 
(1) Kadambanam Mayūrašammaņā [viņimmiļaī 
The second and third lines he reads as 
(2) tatékan, dūbha Trekūta Abhira Pallava Päri- 
(3) yātrika Sakastha[na] Sayindaka Punāta Mokarina. 
And he has translated them as 
*(Mayūra$arman) who defeated Trekūta, Abhira, 
Pallava, Pāriyātrika, Sakasthāna, Sayindaka, 
Puņāta, and Mokari’. 


+ 


But Mokariņā wil mean ‘by Mokari’, i.e. by Mayūra- 
$armman a Mokari, Mokariņā qualifying the above Mayūra- 
šarmmaņā. Nor can dübha be taken for ‘ defeated’. The reading 
is obviously not correct. Following the photograph I read 
the two lines thus : 

[Symbols: between lines 1 and 2 there are symbols of the 

sun and moon, denoting perpetuity] 


e 
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(2) tati[.] Kāūichi-Trekūta-Ābhīra-Pallava-[puJrī- 
(3) [yatiJkena Satahanistha-Sendraka-puri-damana- 
kāri[ņā/]. 
The three lines will mean: 

* Mayūrašarmman, of the Kadambas, who marched 
against Kàfichi and Trekūta (Triküta)—the Abhira 
and the Palava capitals—and who subdued the 

ļ Sendraka.capital at 1Satahani, built the embankment’. 


The first two capitals were of the Pallavas and the Abhiras 
respectively ; the order is wrong in the inscription ; having men- 
| tioned Trekūta the writer put down Ābhīra. The Sendraka 
seab seems to have been at Sdtahanit which name as the name 
of a province we already know. As the names of capitals are 
i sought to be given, I am more inclined to take this Sātahanī 
| as the name of a town. 

In tati the long 7 was seen by Dr. Krishna (p. 54), but he 
refused to read it, to connect with it the next ka. Dr. Krishna 
has drawn in his tracing the form pu after Pallava but has read 
it as pa, with the result that he obtains Pāriyātrika. "The next 
letter ņa he has missed. The supposed ka of his sakasthāņa is 
3s clearly ta; ha and nī (the next letters) he has completely 

| missed. Evidently a part of the ligature in Sendraka is taken 
by him as a part of a y which does not exist. There is an ?- or 
j-matra on 7 (read by Dr. Krishna as na of his Puņāta); the 
Ve suggestion of a straight line to the right at the tail-bend of the 
il letter is no part of the letter which can be clearly seen under a 
magnifying glass. 

Tt will be seen that Mayürasarman has not yet assumed any 
royaa title. 

The date of the inscription on paleography would be cir. 
300 A.D. The late Chalukyan form of 7 is to be noticed in 
Sendraka. Dr. Krishna’s date (250 A.D.) is influenced by his 
wrong reading. 

We are thankful to Dr. Krishna for bringing the record to 
light and for deciphering most of the letters, which must have 
entailed great labour. 


1 Or, ‘in Satahani’. 
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APPENDIX C. 


On Chandrasena, and Naga Marriage. 


Chandra-sena (pp. 113, 117): On Chandrasena as a ruler 
in the district of Gaya see Cunningham, Reports, XVI, 41-42. 
General Cunningham heard the tradition at Dharāwat [a village 
near Kauwidol] that the king of the place was Chandrasena 
whose lake Chandra Pokhar measuring 2,000 ft. x 800 ft. is still 


existing. —He i is said to have married a fairy. His time was , 


before; Gunamati>-the Buddhist scholar (p. 46). _Seals in Gupta 
characters were e dug out by Cunningham at { Sharawat. 
Naga marriage and Kalyāņavarman s marridge (pp. 113, 
118): The marriage of Kalyanavarman was peculiar in that the 
young king did not go to Mathurā for his marriage; on the 
other hand the bride was brought to Pātaliputra. This custom 
of bringing the girl by her parent's party to the bridegroom's 
house for He) was 8 da custo, which has eem brought 


Naya[— a aga)- tO chariu of Pushpadanta, Karanja Seri ies, 
1933 (p. xxvii). ` IDEA 


N.B.—Ajantā: I have ascertained now that the correct pronuncia- 


tion is Ajanta, not Ajanta which I adopted above from Vincent Smith 
[E.H.I., 442]. — 


2 
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APPENDIX D. 


Bhītā Excavations on the Hindu War on 
the Kushans 
and 


On Vākātaka Seals and Inscriptions. 


I. 


i 


gar 


m AEEA etiam ep ato 


Ton the floors, and by the subsequent accumulation of débris in the 
«rooms and court, but how long the edifice had been standing when 
‘this happened, it is impossible to determine with any degree of 
* certainty. 

(b) [Regarding the fifth stratum] * This second evacuation, which 
‘took place in the early Gupta epoch, seems to have been as pre- 
* cipitate as the first and to have resulted from some hostile attack on 
«the city ; for many missiles, such as catapult and sling balls, were 
«found in the houses and lanes and most of the houses themselves 
‘wero ‘burnt, while in the house which I am describing, even the 
‘sacred images of the gods were abandoned to their fate.’ 2 


1 «Excavalions at Bhita’? by Sir John Marshall, A.S.R, 1911-12, 


pp. 29 ff. ——, 

2 Ibid.,p.34. Of., p. 37, ‘Like the houses of Nagadeva and Jayavasuda, 
this one must also have been deserted hastily in the Kushana times, as 
indicated by the minor objects found on’ the floors" [re-Building No. 23]. 
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APPENDIX C. 


On Chandrasena, and Nāga Marriage. 


= Chandra- sena, (pp. 113, am: ge Chandrasena as a ruler 


Nn. WITT A13 A9 


4 


Al p. 226, l. last, f.n., read ta attached to instead of ta attached 
„284,1. 22, » The Avantikas » >» Lhey 


3 p user 2126. » Punjab » 5, Punjub 
= » » nl. 3, delete Andhar Narseh (309); 
5 235,1. 3, read xvat(ū)vya instead ,, vat(ā)vya 
» 227 lls 21; » Xvatavya » Xvatavya 
» 288,1. lasi, fn. ,, where »  , Were 


» 248,1. last » SCript » — » Script is 
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Ņāya [=N āga]-Kumāra-chartu of Pushpadanta, Karanjā Series, 
1933 (p. xxvi) ss o zg 

N.B.—Ajantā : I have ascertained now that the correct pronuncia- 
tion is Ajantā, not Ajaņtā which I adopted above from Vincent Smith 
IBE.H.I., 442]. ~ 
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APPENDIX D. 


Bhītā Excavations on the Hindu War on 
the Kushans 


and 
On Vākātaka Seals and Inscriptions. 


I. 
Kushans at Bhītā. 


Bhītā as exposed by the spade? offers itself as an epitomé 
of Indian history for at least sixteen 
centuries, if not more. The site had 
been occupied from about the Tenth 
Century B.C. to the Tenth Century A.D. In thege two millen- 
nia, we are here concerned with the remains of the K ushan- 
to-Gupta Period. Sir John Marshall found that the site 
discloses two military attacks on it, both of which fall within 
our period. To quote his words: (regarding the fourth 


stratum) 
(a) ‘That the house was hurriedly deserted, owing to some 
‘catastrophe, in the Kushana period, and afterwards suffered to fall 
*to ruin, seems manifest from the coins and other articles left lying 
* on the floors, and by the subsequent accumulation of débris in the 
«rooms and court, but how long the edifice had been standing when 
*this happened, it is impossible to determine with any degree of 
* certainty.’ 

(b) [Regarding the fifth stratum] * This second evacuation, which 
‘itok place in the early Gupta epoch, seems to have been as pre- 
‘ cipitate as the first and to have resulted from some hostile attack on 
‘the city ; for many missiles, such as catapult and sling balls, were 
«found in the houses and lanes and most of the houses themselves 
‘were burnt, while in the house which I am describing, even the 
‘sacred images of the gods were abandoned to their fate.’ 2 


Two attacks on the 
city. 


1 «Excavations at Bhita’ by Sir John Marshall, A.S.R, 1911-12, 
pp. 29 fi. ZARS 

2 Ibid.,p.34. Of., p. 37, ‘Like the houses of Nügadeve and Jayavasuda, 
this one must also have been deserted hastily im the Kushana times, as 
indicated by the minor objects found on'the floors' [7e-Building No. 23]. 
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The exact period of the first attack is indieated by the 


finds on the original floor of the house of | 
Attack in the Bhāra- | 
| 

| 

{ 


5 the fourth stratum which is to be dis- 
Siva Period. 


tinguished from the dēbris above reaching 
the fifth stratum. Seventeen copper coins of Kanishka and 
Huvishka were found on the floor of the fourth stratum and 
three clay sealings [Nos. 19, 20, and 73], the characters, of 
which are in the early Kushan script. The débris were three l 
feet deep when a new building thereon was constructed. | 
Sir John has given the date of this construction as the end | 
“of the Third Century. A.D. We can be certain that this new | 
construction was done a, short time after the date of the seal of i 
Nagadeya (No. 5), which Sir John Marshall has described 
as having late Kushan script. This was found two feet 
above the floor of the fourth stratum (p. 48). The débris, 
according to Sir John, had accumulated in the natural course 
(p.34). A further and still more positive datum is afforded by | 
the fact that in the excavations although no Kushan coins i 
later than those of Huvishka were found, a mould (No. 35, | 
p. 65) for minting gold coin of ‘Vasudeva was discovered. | 
his shows that the sack must refer to the early years of. | 
Vasudeva, not a single coin of whose reign has been found | 
there. We might note here that_ seventeen coins. of his prede- | 
cessor, Huvishka, seven coins of Kanishka, and three coins | 
of Kadphises II were found in different; parts of the excavations. { 
In the period after the sack, we have such names as Naga- 
deva [about 200 A.D.] and Amātya Nāgadāma TNo. 40, 
cir. 200 A.D.]. A large number of ‘anonymous i Kosam’ coins 
were recovered but they have not been published. They may 
include coins of the Bharasivas. The séal of Amdtya Nāgadāma 
closely agrees in ser ipt with that of the Bharasiva coins. The title 
Amatya, which is on several seals ‘of the period, denotes a 
reversion [by the Bhāra$ivas] to the old Hindu system of govern- A 
ment. It seems that in the Bhāraģiva period the town was 
. under their Amāiyas. 
The second military operation against the city in 
the early Gupta epoch must refer to the first Ary&var 
ta War o Samudra Gupta in the first few years of 
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i Rudrasena who has got_one coin only (No. 100) to his credit 
i in n the excavations.! P 
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phita is 10 miles S.S.W. from Allahabad. 2 Tt is on the 
southern bank of the Ju umna. The Ci 
stood at the gate of the Chedi 
We find it fortified before the Maurya time, according io the 
excavations. The name of the place was Saha vjāti, which is 
found in a terracotta seal matrix in the house called. by 
Sir John 7 Marshall the * House of Guild’. It is seal Ņo..l-which 
—— 

is the oldest record found at Bhità. It is in Māgadhī and 
reads Sahajatiye nigamaša. Every letter of the sealis at least a 
century older (if not earlier still) than Agoka’s letters. Sir John’s 
reading (Sahijiti ye) is incorrect. The town of Sahajāti_is 
mentioned in the Vinaya Pitaka (Chullavagga, Chap. XII) 
where at the time of the Second Council. (about 100 years after 
the Buddha's death) the Venerable Revata is approached 
by the brethren of Vaisali who reach it by a boat5 Sahajati 
was in the Chedi country and it was so in the-time- of -the 
Buddha's disciple Ci Chunda.* “Numerous seals, found in the 
house of the President of the City Corporation, from Govern- 
ment Civil Officials and Military Officers and a Vākātaka prince 
[see below] prove that it was probably a military station in the 
Bharasiva and the. Vakataka period, as it evidently had been 
before. The seals would have been attached to government 
orders and also probably to orders for drawing money from the 
President who acted also as the State bank. ‘The seals cover 
several generations. The city had grown as a commercial 
station,-being situated almost at the terminus of the Jumna, - 


Position oi Bhītā. 


€ 
1 His son Prithivishena has also only one (No. 73). 

2 Cunningham, Vol. III, p. 46. 
3 Rāhula Sankrity&yana, Buddhacharya, pp. 559 and 561, where th 
identification has been suggested. a 
There is no warrant for Sir John’s? supposition that 
of Bhītā was Vichīgrāma ot which a sealing (not seal 
covered i in ue oxoavationsi A matrix (No. 15) vot > 


name of Vrischi lived don E 
4 Anguttera Nikāya, VI, 5, 4, 5; X, 1, 3, 4; X, 2, 
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and serving as-the internal port for transport between. the Doab 
and Central India vio the ancient. Deccan Road. 


Il. 
Vākātaka Seals at Bhītā. 
The period of peace after the overthrow of the Kushan 
power is a gradation from 150/200 A.D. 
[the period of the Amātya administra- 
tion] to the next century which is marked 
by a different class of officers under the Vākātakas to whom 
the Empire passed from the Bhārašivas. Documents from 


ERNEUT 


Importance of Sahajati 
grows. 


i princes of the blood, governors, generals, and the emperor 

j come into evidence, showing that Sahajāti had risen into 

* importance and that it was then in close touch with the then ; m 
t imperial capital of the Vākātakas. 


In a script of about 250 A.D., t in northern characters of the 
2nd or 8rd Century A.D— (Marshall, 


CRI 


a p. 52), we have a, most important seal. 

The letters of this seal, No. 29, are not | 
Kushan and are distinctly pre-Guptan. They are a class by 
themselves. They read: *..taka | mahārājūdhirāja ^2 The ‘ja’ 
is just like the Kushan letter, and ‘ra’ with a small seriph is 
still straight, while ‘ka’ has a straight cross-bar. The ‘ha’ 
assumes a form approaching that at J aggayapetta and it is 
yet distant from the Allahabad pillar form. It is thus, on the 
whole, a writing of the latter half of the Third Century A.D., 
T marking a period of transition. A distinct character, however, 
is given to it by the first letter fa which curiously enough, has 


ki 

1 Bhadanta Saükrityayana has drawn my attention to the other two- 
towns in the Ghe (Country occurring in the Pali Canon, namely, Bhadda- 
vatikā end Sahaü-chanika. Bhaddavatika is Ptolemy's Badraotis which 
falls in Chedi. Is Sahaū-chanikā the same as Ghanaka of the Puranas ? D 

2 Sir John Marshall's reading *..raka Mahārājddhirāja” is inaccurate 
with regard to the first letter, which can never be ‘ra’ in any period of 
Indian paleography. "The vertical which he took to be a ‘ra’ turns with 
a loop towards the cross-bar of the next letter ‘ka’ which it almost 
touches [below the left end of the bar], and there is a box-head like & 
‘ta’ attached the top of the letter. 


[4 
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a box-head. It is the earliest specimen of the box-headed | 
Vākātaka writing. The beginning of the legend is broken. 
Considering the shape of the seal, there seem to have been two 
more letters as Sir John Marshall has assumed. The first two - 
missing letters, in my opinion, were Vākā (and not Bhatta- as 
suggested by Sir John Marshall). The whole legend gave č 
*[Vakàü]aka-MaharajádMiraja'. '"Mahārājādhirāja —a x 
new title—appears here for the first time. It was a Hindu 
rendering and adaptation of the 'Shākānushāhi” title of the 
Kushans which denoted their imperial position. Pravarasena 
I alone could be the Vākātaka sovereign to assume this title, 
which after his four ašvamedhas expanded into that of 
Samrat. The seal, like the coins of Pravarasena, is dated. 
It bears numerals of a type which must have become archaic in Bee: 
his time: 30, 7 (=37). Like the other records of this king 
we have to take it to be in the era counted from the founda- - 
tion of the family, i.e. his father’s coronation, 248 4.D. We 
have already seen (ante p. 79) that the reign of Vindhya- 
Sakti covers 36 years, and the seal being dated in the 37th 
year, it must refer to the second year of Pravarasena’s 
reign. The second face of the sealing bears the bull figure — 
which becomes the chief emblem of the dynasty andis stamped — 
on all the seals of high State-officíals and generals of the period. 
[see below] and on the Pallava documents. I& becomes the 
crest of the Vākātaka Government. This seal was found 18" - 
(eighteen inches) above the Kushan level and eleven feet below i 
from the top, which works out to be the level of the Third 
Century A.D. 3 
„The next important document is the seal of Gautam 
putra (No. 25) which was discove ed in 
the débris below the floor built. t 
Fourth Century A.D. The seal of Gautamīputra is a isti 
> the best seal of Hindu India and Sir John Marsh 
observes: ‘In respect of execulion the seal excels 
this class which has 4 yet been die in India 


Seal of Gautamiputra. 


correct. The system of being deni by ie 


0. In Public Dome 
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was prominent in Brahmin and Kshatriya families (more pro- 

minent in the former), e.g. in the inscriptions of the Sunga 

time (at Ayodhyā, Pabhosā, etc.). The Āndhra Sātavāhanas 

who were Brahmins similarly followed the custom. The Vākā- | 
takas, who were Brahmins originally and assumed their i 
Kshatriya róle under the imperial influence of the Nàgas and on 

account of marriages into their family, would naturally observe 

that custom. That Gautamīputra Vākātaka assumed it as his 

official name is a fact attested by the Vākātaka inscriptions. His 

name stands out with the implicit claim that he was from a 

Brahmin mother. There are several facts which establish the 

identity of the Gautamiputra of the seal with the Gautamipytra 


An of the Vakataka inscriptions. The Andhras never employ ; 
à AM t ZN Sanskrit while all the known Vākātaka inscriptions, like the seal, q © 
B d pas are in Sanskrit. The Andhras were not vrishadvaja (* having in | 
f A” their banner Siva’s bull”). The dynasty of the Gautamiputra of i 

C cars the seal is different from that of the Sātavāhanas. He is called 


here ‘The Inereaser. of $ ri Vindhya [Srī- Vindhya- 
bardhana-Maharajasya* * the Maharaja who is the increaser (of 


the family) of Sri Vindhya, which may be compared with Cheti- 
rājā-Va(ri)sa=vadhanasa of the Hathigumphā inscription]. ‘Tt 
means that he belonged to the family of Sri Vindhya, i.e. of King 
4 Vindhyasgakti, the founder of the Vakataka family and grand- 
d "father of Ģautamīputra. On the -coins..of . Rudrasena_ and 
! Prithivishena the same(hil ls ymbo P appears which is to-be 
found in the ; middle « of this seal and which from, the later seals 

i _ Joftheģīvālinga of Ki la fi jaray(No. 15) is to be identified as 
"i the Vindhya: Hill. The Vākātaka coins have got the Vrisha. 

4 of Siva on which Siva is seated in Rudrasena’s coin. That corres- 
ši ponds with the ‘ Vrishadvaja’ of this seal. The Vākātakas, 
according to the inscriptions, were Saiva, and in the seal ‘the prince 
claims that his royalty had been dedicated to Mahesvara (i.e. Lord 
Siva) and his son Mahāsenās Probably the original Ishtadevatā of 


B 


N 


2 1 The whole text of the seal (running round the margin) is: 
E V Sri Vindhyabardhana-Maharajasya Mahe£vara-Mahasenátiá rishta-rajyasya , 
Ve perishadvajasya/ Gautamiputrasya. It is slightly misread by Sir John 

i Marshall as Spi Yindhyabedhana?. There is neither any horizontal e mark, 
nor any room between the ligature ndhya and ba for such dinark. ee 


ed 


fe 
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Vindhyaśakti was the famous Šiva Kalafijara! who is apparently 
the same as ‘Kalesvara appearing in a later seal (No. 14). The 
Andhras never had Siva as their Ishtadevata, nor had they the 
title of Maharaja which the owner of of this seal bears. : 

According to the Vàkàtaka inscriptions, Gautamiputra was UE 


cu son SE Pravarasena T and father of Rudrasens IS eus in the 
šā any personal name) as here. He seems to have been a 
Mahārāja (governor) under his father who was Mahārājādhirāja. 
The letters are consciously moulded with the aim “of perfect 
symmetry, and the forms adopted are all square which makes 
the scribe adopt some archaic forms (e.g. of ha and ma). They 
are slightly later than the letters of the seal No. 29 in their 
general tendency in spite of the older forms.” 

In this seal (No. 25) we find not only a document, of a 
Gautamiputra but also the name of : the. first king of of the _the family ee 
(Šrī Yi Vindhya). © 
^ Seal No. 27 gives the name of Bhimasena. It was 

EVS, 
found among the débris accumulated 
above the Kushan_ floor (pp. 32 and 51) 
and Sir John Marshall rightly: assigns it to the Second or 
Third Century. A.D. This Sri Bhimasena is identical with the - 
Sri Bhimasena of „of the Ginja inscription discussed above (ante p- 
108), of the year 52 of the Vakataka era, from which his date is 
fixed (300 A.D.). It hasa standing Nandi-bull and the figure. of 
Ganga (compare it with the more distinct figure in seal No. 
26, discussed below)* The writing closely resembles. the 
writing at Ginja (E. I., Vol. IIT, pl., p. 305). The bow-and-arrow, 
mark whick is on the seal is not an exclusive Southern Indian. x 


Seal of Bhimasena. 


1 The god Kalaüjara has two later seals, discovered at Bhi 
16). Both 1 Kālaūjara an and Kå Kalesvara probably signify the sam 
2 See the 7-matra on m in a Gautami?. 
3 Where on Vākūtaka seals or coins, e.g. On 
Bhimasena’s seal, the Vrisha or Ganga or both: face or 
standard, it means that the standard is Vrishadhvaj: 
these symbols on it. The deyice is obvious, for us wo 
some to depict these figures inside a banner on such ma 


and coins. 
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device. It is also found in seal No. 73 which bears Kushan 
characters. Bhimasena was the actual governor "of the area 
in the year 300 a D. which is conclusively proved by the 
neighbouring Ģinja record. In the seal his mother’s name is 
; also given, he being called Vasishthiputtra, not Vasasupultra 
as read by Sir John Marshall. "The whole legend reads: Rajito* 
Vasishthi-putirasya Sri-Bhunasena[sya]. He is called mahārāja 
at Ginja. It seems that he also was a son of Pravarasena 
I, from another wife who belonged to the Vàsishtha gotra. i 
Seal No. 26 belongs to another Vākātaka governor and was 
cim Sivamagha. recovered from the same stratum as the 
SS seal numbered 27. The legend is_in 
similar characters but slightly later in date: ‘ Mahārāja Gautami- 
> putrasya Šrī Siva-maghasya’. It has the same crest of the Nandi 
bull and the Ganges as on the seal of Bhimasena, and the title 
Maharaja. The figure of the Ganges standing on a makara is 
clear here. Her left hand is on the hip in both the figures and 
the right hand points to a standard. Maharaja Šivamāgha* 
= is known from a stone inscription at Kosam inscribed during 
his rule (E.I., Vol. XVIII, p. 159, pl. No. ii). He was actually 
the Governor of Kaušāmbī in the beginning of the Fourth 
Century A.D. He seems to have been dead or transferred by 
the Vākātaka year 86 ? (334 a.D. which falls within the reign of 
Pravarasena [) when another governor Maharaja Šrī Bhadrama 
| ..was ruling at Kausambi. 
| Thus we have these further records of the time of 
Pravarasena I:— 
, Vākātaka-Mahārājādhirāja (Seal No. 29) [Year 37=285 
A.D.] 
Maharaja Gautamiputra (Seal No. 25). 


1 


1 It was read by Sir John Marshall as * Rajna’. 

2. Sir John Marshall was doubtful about the vowel-force to ma and he 
has read doubtfully m[e]gha. But mā is clear both here and in the Kosam 
inscription. I take this opportunity to correct the statement, ante page 
87, $76, where I assumed the reading of Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahani 
( Siva-m|e]gha) and his view, that they were.Gupta governors, to be correct. 


3 E.I., XVIII, 160, pl. No. 3. Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahani read 
the date as 88. i 
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Rājā Bhimasena (Seal No. 27) [at Ginja, ‘Maharaja’, year 
52—300 A.D.). 

Maharaja Sivamagha (Seal No. 26). 

Maharaja Bhadrama. . (Year 86=334 A.D.). 

Seal No. 30, of Mahādevī Rudramatī, with Nandi bull 

(couchant), is the latest royal document 

of the Vākātakas. We do not yet know 

whose queen she was. We have nothing 

later here than the time of Prithivīsheņa. It has letters of the 

Fourth Century A.D. and was found in the pre-Guptan level. 

These seals and other Vākātaka seals of officials (to be 
discussed presently) prove the universal employment of 
Sahskrit in the Vākātaka Court from the very beginning, and 
the existence of a high stage of art and culture which is in no 
way inferior to that evidenced by the Gupta coins. 

We have quite a number of sealings of officials belonging 
to the period. They are clearly distinguishable on account of 
the distinctive royal Vākātaka emblems on them. Z 

Seal No. 33 is of Jayanta, a cavalry officer (asva-pati). 
It has the Vākātaka wheel-mark. Seal 
No. 36 belongs to Amātya Īsvarachandra. 
This also has the Vākātaka wheel-mark. Seals Nos. 37 
and 38 of Amātya Dharmadeva may or may not belong to 
the class as the Vākātaka royal marks are absent thereon. 
Seal No. 44 is distinctly Vakatakan in script and symbols. It 
has the Nandi bull and a wheel. The owner was a general— 
Daņdanāyaka Šrī Sankaradatia. Similarly seal No. 45 has a 
(couchant) bull and also probably a wheel and is from Daņdānā- 
yaka Grümabala. Seal No. 46 is similar to seal No. 45 and is 
from Daņdanāyaka La... Seal No. 48 (not reproduced) appears 
to be similar to the above seals and is from Daņdanāyaka 
Yajūa-vī.... Seal No. 49 has a couchant bull; ‘ Dandana 
[yaka] Umasya’. No. 51 is exactly similar to No. 44: a standing 
bull with a mark of the sun between the horns, similar to the 
figure on No. 44: Dandandyaka Va. No. 52 of Pratihāra.. 
Visakha Rudradāma. It has the couchant bull as in No. 45 
but more artistically done. No. 54 is similar where the name 
is Gungadeva. No. 57 has a powerful representation of the bull 


Queen Rudramati's 
Seal. 


Officers’ Seals. 
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facing the figure of Ganga which stands between the bull and 
the standard of Siva's trident-and-battleaxe (cf. seal No. 14 of 
No. 78 has a couchant bull with Rudrasimha in 


Kalanjara). 
a little later than those 


characters of the fourth century ( 
described above). 

The bull-figures may be compared with those on the 
Vakataka coins and the Pallava seals. Majority of the bull 
figures on the seals exhibit great art and so does their lettering. 
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APPENDIX E. 


Paikuli Sassanian Inscription (293/4 A.D.) and 
its bearing on the Vākātaka Period of 
Indian History. 


The (Kurdistan) Paikuli Inscription, edited by Prof. ERNST 
HERZFELD in Forschungen Zur Islamischen Kunst (Series 


OF THE ÉARLY History OF THE SASSANIAN EMPIRE (in two 
"volumes), Berlin, 1924, has a bearing on the Į period of Indian 
History discussed. above. It refers to the Abhiras, the lord of 
Avanti, * Satraps', and the Küshán king. 2n 

'The inscription was discovered by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
who made an eye-copy of itin 1836. It was edited by Thomas 
in his * Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins’ (JRAS., 


ye III) under the title PAIKULI MONUMENT AND INSCRIPTION 


1868). Prof. Herzfeld undertook several journeys to Paikuli _ 


and recognized that it was a bilingual record. His work could 
only be published by the generosity of Sir Dorabji Tata : Tata and 
through the kind interest of Prof. Browne. of Cambridge. Out 
of gratitude to them the German scholar has published his 
work in English: 

The inscription was engraved by the order of King Narseh, 
and the subject is the war between him and Varhrán II. 

Pāpak, son. Or descendant of f Sásán, flourished as a vassal 
chief near Shíráz whose son Ardashír ir became the founder of an 
empire and assumed the title of Shdhdnshdh i i Éirán (emperor of 
Eran) on April 28th, 224 a.D., on the defeat of the Arsacidan 
suzerain Ardavān . On. t the eastern side of his empire npire he 
included therein (Khorásány with the result that the Küshán 
Sháh, the next neighbour, amongst others, sent his envoy ivy to 
declare his allegiance. This acčount is taken from Tabari, 
which stands confirmed by the coins of Pápak and his son 
Sháhpuhr, elder brother, of Ardashír I, and of Ardashir I 
(originally published by 'homas and Cunningham; Paikuli, i, 
36). Ardasbir's son, Sháhpuhr I, ruled in 241-272, who called 


ote 9) Vid 
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himself ‘Emperor (King of kings) of Érán and. mon-Érán 
(ančrdn)”. The next sovereigns Hormizd I (272-273) and 
Varhrān I (278—276) were short-lived. Varhrān II (276-293) 
was greatly harassed (283 A.D.) by the Roman Emperor 
(M. Aur. Carus) and by the rebellion of his own brother 
Hormizd in the east (289 A.D.) On the death of Varhrán II a 
dynastic war broke out (293 a.D.) between Varhrán III (son of 
Varhrán II) and his grand-uncle, Narseh. Narseh proved 
successful and reigned from 293 to 302 a.p. in which year he 
fas succeeded by his son Hormizd II (302-309 a.p.).' The 
Paikuli Inscription relates to this dynastic struggle of 293 A.D. 

In this civil war the ‘lord of Avanti’ [Avandikan 
avatdvya| took the side of Varhrān III. And according to “the 
inscription, * all kinds of Satraps ' (Sdtrap gónak gonak) congra- 
tulated the new king (Narseh) on his vietory. So also congra- 
tulated him ‘the king of the Abhiras’ [Abirdn Šáh]. 

It is noteworthy that these princes are * all enumerated as 
independent princes’ (Herzfeld, p. 43). Prof. Herzfeld’s 
surmise that they had been subject to the Sassanian throne 
up to the war is not supported by the inscription. Had they 
been subject, they would not have been treated as independent 
by the victorious emperor. They had aided as mere allies their 
neighbour Varhrán III who had been governor and ruler of 
Sistan. The German scholar has been influenced by the 
unproved theory of Dr. Vincent Smith of a supposed 
£ unrecorded’ Sassanian _ invasion of India (Sindh, the Punjub, 
ete.]. cp PE S a 

I cite below the passages having bearing on India from the 
Paikuli Inscription. The text is bilingual—Parsik and 
Pahlavik; where the original text is given the language is 
indicated by (Pr.) or (Ph.) In line 24 we read : 

‘straight to the country of Asüristán they do not 
*eome...... with that army come together... «..OWN...... 


1 After him the succession is: 
Sháhpuhr II (309-379); 
Andhar Narseh (309); 
Ardashir II (379-383) ; 
Sháhpuhr III (383-388) ; 
Varhrán IV (388-399). 
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*Sakánsháh (i.e. the rival of Narseh), and Vahunám 
‘until. . TANDY, d by C) them (25) the lord of 


107). 

It is thus clear that the lord of the. Avandikān was a chiet 
ally of \ Varhrán (IM) the § Sakānshāh. Line 29 says that Vahu- 
nám was s captured and bound and was brought on a donkey 
(after being paraded) to tħe royal Porte. 

Lines 44 to 47 enumerate. the kings and rulers who recog- 
nized the new king (pp. 117, 119) after the victory—an event 
which may be dated in or about 294 A.D., the year following 
the battle. The text is as follows: HS 

«And the king of the Kishan [Kuš(d): SAH-(Ph.)] 

UNS * and to us the Caesar (Késare-(Pr.)], and the Roman 

€ (dB) SS (42) and the king of Khwárizm, and 
Zámásp the...pat of the Kūshdān, and Dígpambak(?) 
[the..., and Gas, the Shaikh of the Arabs [Harvānik_ 
(Pr.), Arvānile (PI.)], and Pak, the eunuch, wh, and | Bēruvān, 
son of ( 2) Spandorat, and the king of the Páradán) and 
Varāčgurt the king, and the king of Zand- Afrík, and the 


king of Makürán, and X. the king of...., and Tirdāt the 

— » king, and 'Amru, the’ descendant of the Abos Bt ao and 
CP e the king c of  Abhira [Abirdn SAH -(Pr.)], and Sikā-...... 

x S (40) m (43). EE —VRYN YPPT that their 

BYTAK...... —satraps of all kind, (Varā)zgirde, the lord. 


[Xvatdy (Pr.) avatávya (Pl. )] of as the Sakhüricán, and Khvar- 
S MG, and Bagdāt, the lord of 
the Zürádián, and MitrALasén, the [lord of the] Būraspičin, 
and Bátí, the lord of the Zūradatčin, and X. the lord 
of the [Ap]résumiéán, and Márwak [the lord of] the 
Ishtakvin, and ...... the lord of the Tērakhčin,.. 

6 (Es caso the lord (of the . .. ], and the eno princes 
our instruction they become, and the whole Empire 


1 The Pārsik text has alā here. 
Road ‘tho Roman Caesar's’: ‘and’ in the text is wrong. 


| 


ez 
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2; 


anew (?) I wish (?) (or: they congratulated me) and some 
came personally to out Porte, others envoys...... PAKR 
ada ada , and by(?) him the Empire, and the place......, 


and to our service they come...... he holds, on him [they] 


The Küshán Shāh who is put on par with the Roman 
Kesar (Cesar) was the Kushan king. The word KÜSHÁN in 
the inscription has been treated as à territorial unit ; evidently 
the dynastic name (after the name of the first king Kushama) ! 
gave the territorial designation of Küshán to the Balkh- J E. 
(Badakshan region. The Küshán Sháh here must be the Kushan ' E. 
emperor, to be mentioned even before the Roman emperor. | 
The group of kings headed by these two emperors (lines 44-45 i 
of the Pārsik text, and lines 41-42 of the Pahlavik text) are 
undoubtedly independent kings. 
It is noteworthy that the Abirdn | Šáh, or the king.of the 
(g Abhira country isin that list of kings. We know that the first 
BE. Abia king—Īsvarasena—founded the Ābhīra kingdom about | 
k- gs 240 A.D. ($164 above). The Abhiras before him were republican 
(§164). They appear again as republican in 350 A.D. in Samudra 
Gupta's time. The Ābhīra king in 293-294 A.D. was thus one 
of the descendants of ĪSvarasena whose records are dated in 


his own royal years and not in the Saka era. The Abhira king | 
up to 294 a.D. was an independent sovereign ruling over a 
part of Aparānta (insc. at Nāsik) and the neighbourhood. He 
must have sent his envoy to Narsoh like other kings (line 
48). In the reign of Pravarsena I (284-344 A.D.) who is 
followed by Samudra Gupta, the Abhira kingdom must have 

been suppressed, evidently soon after 294 A.D. 7 
Ā The king of the Páradán is the king of the Paradas of 
: ù $ Sanskrit or Pāladas of Ašoka. Ihave shown elsewhere! that these 
i Pāradas were a northern nation, in north Afghanistan, and 
T their modern representatives are the Barad-zai. The existence 
of a king of the Paradas in 293-294 a.D. proves that the 
community ceased to be republican which they had been in 


3 


1 TA, 1933, p. 121, (* Places and Peoples in Ašoka?s ipee ao N Ae 
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and not under the Küshán Sháh, who thus does not seem 
to have had the whole of Afghanistan under him. 

The second group of ‘all sorts of Satraps' is taken 
by Prof. Herzfeld to be an Indian group. He identifies them 
(‘twelve’) as Indo- Scythians, He is mostly influenced by 
V. Smith's view that Kathiawād and the territories upwards 
were under the Sakas up to the reign of Chandra Gupta II. He 
also identifies the lord of Avanti as a Saka Satrap. When 
Prof. Herzfeld counts 12. Saka Satraps, he evidently includes in 
them the lord of Āvanti and the king of the Abhiras, for 
the.‘ Satraps | of all ‘kind’ ‘text has only 10 rulers. The view 
that the group of the Satraps i is all Indian is not accurate; nor 
can | the Ābhīra king come under the Indo-Scythian class. But 
a few of them are certainly Indian. 

The lord of Züárádián is certainly the lord of the 
Surāshtras, as pointed | out by Prof. Hertzfeld (p. 43). 

| The Su Surāshtras had been republican in the time of Kautilya. 
"Soon they came under the imperial rule ale of Chandra “Gupta 
S and Ašoka. anos they came garde: Rudredomeg who-was 


are "under a ruler ps .. Ra esee a “Satrapi ) 
whose name BAGDAT may be identified as BHAGADATTA or 
BHAGADĀTA. Now we know all the Kshatrapa names from 
150 a.p. to 332 A.p.—in practically an unbroken succession 
(Rapson, C. A. D., cliv-clvii), and no name having the slightest 
approach to Bhagadatta is found in that list. Prof. Rapson 
has pointed out in connection with the name ISVA RADATTA, 
that the DATTA-ending is foreign to. the Ks! Kshatrapa family 
(p. exxxiii). Surashtra had. been the. seat of t the Western 
Satraps. The appearance of Bhagadatta in Surashtra in 294 
A.D. confirms the conclusion already advanced in our History 
(8881, 164) that Surāshfra had been won n back from the W Western 
Satraps bef s before thé é Gupta tin time. Bhagadatta seems fo belong to 
the confederacy of the Abbiras, ef. the name ‘Abhiva Sivadatta 1 
The Saurāshfras are, desorībed a as a republican community. at the 
rise of Samudra a Gupta by she Bhāgavota P Purāņa, that is, they 
had been so in the time ci the VAKATAKAS also ($82). It 
is lil ely that this Bhagadatta was a republican chief, which is 
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| evidently suggested by the Paikuli term : 2d sorts of Satraps’. 
If they had been only of the class of ‘Saka’ Satraps such a des- 
cription was not needed. The description is constitutional ; 
several constitutional classes of independent, though small, 


rulers are intended. 
Prof. Herzfeld identifies ‘M ó.k á n) as the district around 
Quetta. Its lord was Khvarasmán. The learned scholar 


thinks that MitrALasēn (the lord of Būraspičin) was a Saka 
Satrap. But the Saka Satrap at the time was M ahākshatrapa 
Bhartridāman (289-295 A.D. with his  Kshatrapa 
Viévasena (294—304) and his predecessor was Višva 
Simha (Rapson, p. olvi). We have a total absence of the 
Mahakshatrapa’s family in the Paikuli list. It is thus evident 
that they were not free to have diplomatic dealings and they 
must have been represented by the Kishin Shah. The 
independent Indian sovereigns mentioned in the list were 
‘Hindu rulers, who at the time existed, according to the 
|Purünio data, in Avanti, Abhira, and Surāshtra 


+ ($$73A, 74, 81 145 f), probably forming a confederacy. 
VMitrALasén may be a leader of ‘the Three Mitra’ Republics 
| eosnymite, Pabumitre, and Padmamitra), and | Boraspitin is 
‘probably from Vāravatī, capital of “the Vēravatya "Vádavas 
who were near Valabhi, and whose rulers bore the title of 
Pushpa.., according to the Maíiju-Sri-Mülakalpa (ch. 58, 
p. 625). It is not possible to identify any of the other names 
as Indian, except perhaps MARWAK as MALAVAKA, which , 
is discounted by the unknown Ishiakvin. Morake (tele 

The data of Paikuli admirably confirm the Purāņie data 
for 293-294 A.D. The date falls within the first ten yeazs of 
the Vākātakd imperial time under Pravarasena 1. We have 
noted above (p. 87) that the province of Malwà, where these 
free communities of the Avantyas and the Mitras had been 
ruling, seems to have been acquired about 300-310 a.D. by the 


—— 


1 Pushpa n&mo tato proktà Varavatyam purodbhavah | 
Valabhyām * * * * * à 


ananta nripatayo prokta Yādavānāl.: kulodbhavah | 
Ct. AMME., p. 604 were Varay(v)atyah are Yūt(d)avāh. 


E CC-0. E Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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Vākātakas as their over-lord. Just before that they appear 
to be absolutely independent. It must have been they and the 
Saurāshtras who drove the Saka Satrap out of that part of the 
country. The Pur&nie history of the Abhira kingdom (rise 
about 248 A.D., $164, p. 170 above) stands confirmed by 
Paikuli which records the Ābīrān Sah as an important sovereign 
in 293-294. Their appearance in the time of Samudra Gupta 
(350 A.D.) as a republic shows that under Pravarasena I the 
Abhira monarchy came to an end, about 300-310 A.D., when 
the Province of Malwa came under the Vākātaka House. 
Their individuality was preserved in the form of their republican 
government. This history leaves no room for a Saka Satrap in 
| Konkana, Kathiawid, Gujarat, and Malwa in 293-300 A.D. 
| The Śaka had been pushed out to Cutch-Sindh before 293 A.D. 


| THE KUSHANS AND THE SASSANIAN EMPIRE. 


Certain Sassanian coin-legends, and titles, noted by Muham- 
| madan historians, throw light on the condition of the Kushan 
| emperors in the Bhārašiva-Vākātaka, period. The iormer were 
| already available from Cunningham and other numismatists, 
| and the latter have been collected from literary sources by 
| Prof. Herzfeld, who has prepared the following chart exhibiting 
| the titles (I have inserted K. before the names of kings): 
| 
| 
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The rise of Ardashir, the first Sassanian king (224—241), ae 
falls in the Bhārašiva period. Before his rise the Bhārašivas 
had already driven the Kushans from the Gangā-Yamunā Doab, 
that is, Ardashir found the Kushan emperor weakened and he 
took advantage of it. According to Tabari, Ardashir took 
away Khorāsān but according to the Armenian historian whom = 
Nčldeke prefers, his empire did not include Balkh. In any case, 
he did reach the borders of the Kushan home-province and 
exercised some sort of superiority over it. He seems to have 
threatened to invade the Indian dominions of Junāh who 
opened negotiations from Sirhind (§38, p. 50). But it is not 
untjl the time of Hormizd I (272-275) that the Sassanian king 
calls himself Great (Vazurk) KUSHANSHAH in addition to 
SHAHANSHAH, which is repeated by Varhrán I (273-276) 
and Varhrān II (276-293). This title is given up by Narseh 
(293-302), though temporarily revived by Péróz some time * 
after 294 A.D. The title denoted over-lordship on the Kushans. S 
In 302-309 a.D., Hormizd II married the daughter of the 
Kushan king (Kābul Sháh) and the Kushan position improved. 

Thus from 272 up to 292, for 20 years, the Kushans got 
the protection of the Sassanian king and assumed the position 
of a vassal king. In that period the Bhārašivas and after them 
Pravarasena I would have operated against the Kushans in India. 
After 293 A.D. they must have been more pressed by Prava- 
rasena, who may be regarded to have broken their power in 
India, whereon the Küshánsháh shifted himself into Kabul. The 
Sassanians were hard-pressed by the Romans and could not be 
of assistance to the Kushans. The final suppression of the 
Kushans, who revived in 302-309, is to the credit of Samudra — 
Gupta and Chandra Gupta IT. There does not seem to be any — : 
room in history for a conquest of the Sassanians over North- 
West or Western Indis. That the Sassanian rule extended  ě 
over Sīstān is proved by their title SAKANSHAH and is con- - 
firmed by Kālidāsa who places the Pārasīkas next to Sindh 
in the invasion of Raghu: sthala-vartmna, through the Bolan - 
Pass, as opposed to the ses-route from Aparanta to East Persia. 
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APPENDIX F. 
Vākātaka Emperor and Gupta Family. 


Prabhāvatī Guptā on the constitutional status 
of Early Guptas. 


A Vākātaka document—the Riddhapur plates now in the 

possession of the Mahant of Rithpur, 

Amraoti, Berar, and published by Mr. 

constitutional status Gute in J.A.S.B., 1924, 53!—gives a 
1 of Gupta Kings. 2 

| piece of information which contradicts the 

statement of the Gupta inscriptions regarding the beginning of 

the Gupta family. Mahādevī Prabhāvati-Guptā, the authoress 

| of the record and mother of Maharaja Damodarasena-Pravara- 

Í 


ae ts KA 


Prabhāvatī Gupta on 


sena, who issued the grant from Rāmagiri (Ramtek, near 
Nagpur) in the 19th year of Mahārāja Pravarasena II, was at 
the time probably the oldest living member of the Gupta 
family? She says that Mahārāja Ghatotkacha was the 
first king of the Gupta dynasty (Guptānāmādirājo Mahārāja- 
Sri-Ghatotkachah). This statement contradicts that of her 
grandfather Samudra Gupta on the Allahabad pillar that Sri 
Gupta was [the first] Mahārāja. This claim is not accepted. 
by the Vākātaka family. It seems that the first prince 


1 Plates reproduced are unfortunately in the negative. They have to 
be read with the help of a mirror. 

2 The translation and reading of line 1I [J.A.S.B., XX, 58, 60] need 
correction: in *sagra-varshaéatadivaputra-potra', one anusvara oncdi? is 
missed; dirnva=dinva. Sāgra-varshašata has no reference to the Queen 
who has been taken to have been 100 years old by the editor of the plate; 
it refers to the ‘son and grandson’ [or sons and grandsons|—‘ whose son 
and grandson are men (endowed) with fully centennial happiness’. Such a 
wish was appropriate especially Taon she had already lost her eldest son 
prematurely. 

8 The same import is to be found in the other grant of this gueen 
(E.I, XV, 42) in ‘@uptadirajo’ qualifying [Mahārāja]=Ghatoikachah, 
where its bearing could not be clear owing 0 the uncertain reading before 
Ghatotkachah. (My footnote 4 at p. 113 ant; has to be modified accc eding 
to the Riddhapur plate.] : 
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recognized by them was Ghatotkacha, who must have been a 
contemporary of Pravarasena I. In this contradiction be- 
tween the statements of the grandfather and granddaughter 
there is a contradietion between the two dynasties, which 
diseloses historical hostility. < 
Historical hostility and The titles of her paternal ancestors 
constitutional claims. are given by her thus: 
1. Mahārāja Šrī Ghatotkacha (E.I., XV, 41; J.A.S.B., 
1924, p. 58). 
2. Mahārāja Šrī Chandra Gupta (I) (both plates). 
Mahārājūdhirāja Sri Samudra Gupta (E.I., XV ; in 
J.AS.B., 1924, * Maharaja’). 
4, Mahdarajddhiraja Sri Chandra Gupta II (both plates). 


Against this we have Samudra Gupta giving the following titles 
to his forefathers and himself: 
Maharaja Sri Gupta. 
Mahārāja Sri Ghatotkacha. 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Chandra Gupta. 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Samudra Gupta. 


In the 13th year of her first son Divākarasena she gave her 
grandfather the title of Mahārājddhirāja, but about 40 years 
later, when her father was gone, she called Samudra Gupta only 
* Maharaja’ and recognized her father only as the Maharaja- 
dhirāja. All this connotes the historical constitutional position 
of each Gupta ruler in the eyes of the Vakataka House. 
The latter (1) did not recognize Gupta to have been a ruler at 
all, (2) and did not recognize Samu dra Gupta as a rightful 
Maharajadhiraja, as he had begun life as a Vākātaka subordinate 
and as a Maharaja, and it was only as a rebel that he killed 
Rudrasena I, while Chandra Gupta II was the first recog- 
nized Makārājddīirāja over the Mahārājas of the Vākātaka 
House. The Vākātaka House (3) never recognized Ch a ndr a 
Gupta las a Mahārājādhirāja; in the time of Pravarasena 
I such a claim was unthinkable, and Chandra Gupta's as- 
sun tion of such dignity would have been then and always 
considered by the Vakatakas as an act of sedition. 
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APPENDIX G. 


| 

| 

| On Further India and Insulindia, 
i 150 A.D.-350 A.D. 


The subject of Further India and Indian Archipelago has 

been touched upon in pp. 154-158, ante. Here it is proposed 

i to discuss the colonial history mainly with reference to the 
i home-land for the period 150 A.D.-350 A.D. 

The State of Champa (Annam), according to Chinese 
authorities, was founded in 137 a.p.1 Champa seems to have 
been mentioned under the name Ańgadvīpa by the Vāyu 

' Purāņa [ch. 48]. The name Champā was adopted by 
sanskritizing the ethnic name of the local population Cham. 
The Kaundinyas who founded the State were, as pointed 
out above, the Kauņdinyas brought from Northern India 
to the South by the Sātavāhanas. The Sātavāhanas were a 
naval power: they marked their coins with the figure of a ship, 
they were always anxious to keep the maritime provinces 
of the West-Coast and the East-Coast under them. The 
Kaundinyas were intimately connected with the Chutu Sata- 
karnis by ties of relationship. It may be assumed that their 
migration to Annam and foundation of a kingdom, which defied 
the Chinese empire and established its independence, must have 
been politically connected with the Sātavāhanas. Kàn-lien, 
which seems to be the Chinese rendering of Kauņdinya, success- 
fully attacked the southernmost districts of the Chinese empire, 
and in 138 a.D. the Emperor contracted peace with "him <. 
under which Chinese territory was evacuated byhim. The Sans- 
krit inscription of Vē-chaņh (now in the Hanoi Museum) lends 
confirmation to the Chinese data. It is in Sanskrit and 
resembles the script of Rudrgdāman. One of the descendants 
of Srimàra (whose name is lost in the inscription) records that 
in the Assembly he publiely declared that whatever moveables 
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1 Chavannes, Les religieus éminents, p. 213; Vogel, Yüpa Inscrip ions 
of Mülavarman, p. 188; Majumdar, Champa, pp. 17, 21. 
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{ and immoveables he had given (visrishta) to his brothers and 
sons, etc., were to be respected as their personal properties after 
his death. The script of the inscription is of the Second 
or Third Century A.D. It seems that this king was not very 
i far removed from Mara, the founder. The original Brahmin 
caste (Brahma-Kshatriya) and the family name Kaundinya are 
given in two later inscriptions of the dynasty in which dates in 
the Saka era are given: chaturshu varshasateshu Sakanain 
vyatiteshu and 579 respectively.? The employment of Sanskrit 
| points to a contemporary revival of Sanskrit in the Mother- 
| Country of the Kauņdinyas. 

| „The Kaundinyas kept up a continuous war of aggression 
i against the Chinese empire from 248 A.D. They seem to gather 
| strength about that year. In 248 A.D. they made a naval 


attack, defeated the Chinese feet which had been sent against 
them, and took the capital of Hanoi, whereupon a treaty was 
concluded by the Han emperor who ceded the whole of Oheo- 
ling. The name of the Hindu king ended in Varmā (Chinese 
Fan). The next king spelt by the Chinese as Hiong (270-280 
A.D.) extended his kingdom of Champā to the north at the 
cost of the Chinese emperor who concluded a treaty with him 
in 280 a.p. His successor Yi was again a powerful king; 
he died in 331 or 336 a.D. He sent an embassy to the imperial 
court of China (284 4.D.). The next king maintained the 
vigour, but about 359 A.D. there was a reverse and a period of 
depression up to 377 A.D. Bhadravarman revived the offensive 
in 380-413 a.p. He and evidently his family had borne the 
Pallava title Dkarma-Mahārāja.* 

` Tt will be seen that the history of the colony of Champā 
| '^ follows the curves of the history of the Mother-Country. The 


Purāņas mark a victorious point of time with 248 A.D. which S 
ə 1 Mīs'on stele, Finot, B.E.F.E.O., III (1903), 206-211; IV (1911), 
264; Majumdar, Champa, No. 7. s 


^ 2 Finot, B.E.F.E.O., IV, 918, Majumdar, No. 12. 
3 The Kauņdinyas established also a kingdom in Poli. Groeneveldt, 
Note; on the Malay Archipelogo and Malacca, compiled from Chinese 
sour: 's, Verh. v.h. Bat. Geņ , xxxix, 1880, p. 81, cited by Dr. Vogel in 

his Yūpa inscriptions of King Mülavarman, p. 194, n. 
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is the beginning of the offensive and successes of Champa 
| against China. The Vākātaka-Pallava dynasty had a set-back 
about 350 a.D. And then there is another imperial age in 
| India about 370 a.D. under the consolidated power of the 

Guptas when we find that the colonies attorn to the Gupta 
i House. It is impossible not to perceive the effects of the 
1 changing history of the Mother-Country on Champa during the 
period we are concerned with. 

The script of Bhadravarman’s inscriptions is Pallava and 
his title is also Pallava. It seems that after 248 A.D. when 
the kings of Champa adopt the Pallava dynastic name ending 
in varman they come under the system of the Pallavas in 
accordance with the march of history in the main-land. 

1 From the Sanskrit Inscriptions of King Mülavarman, 
; found on four Yüpa (sacrificial) posts of stone at Koetei in East 

Borneo, edited by Dr. Vogel,! we find that before 400 A.D. a 
j dynasty was founded in Borneo, the third king of which 
: performed the Vedic Yajūa bakusuvarņaka,* and gifted lands, 
kine, a kalpa-vriksha (gold-tree) and money to Brāhmaņas in 
i the island. His father’s name was A$vavarman and grand- 
n father's name was Kundunga. A$vavarman was the founder 


^ (vaūšakartā) of the dynasty in Borneo. The verses are in 
4 anushtubh and āryā metres. The Yajia was performed at 
| ķ Vaprake$vara, evidently a Saiva sacred place in Borneo. The 
à script of Mülavarman is closely the Pallava script. The name 


Kunduiga is a Southern Indian name, cf. Kundu-kura in the 
Pikira grant. We have instances of Aryans in the South 
i adopting Dravidian names. It is almost impossible to hold the 
j theory advanced on the strength of this name by the Dutch 
Indologists that the family was probably native of Borneo and 
was Hinduized. To suppose that in the second generation 


1 Brids. Kon. Inst., 1918, pp. 167-232 (with plates). Cf. IA., IV, 355; 
Dvivedi Commemoration Volume Hindi, Benares, 1933], p. 220 (with good 
plates). 

2 Sri Milavarmma-rajendro 

yashtava bahusuvarnakam X 
tasya yajiiasya yūpoyam V 


dvijendrais samprakalpitah (p. 213). i 
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they could be so much and so rapidly Hinduized as to perform 
Vedic sacrifices and make such intimate Hindu gifts is a hard 
demand on probability. Kundunga does not seem to have 
flourished in Borneo as the founder was ASvavarman. 

The script at Koetei, after a very able and exhaustive 
treatment, has been dated by Dr. Vogel in the middle of the 
fourth century, ‘a somewhat earlier date than that proposed 
by M. Finot who has assigned them to approximately 400 a.D.’ 
Now a generation before 350 A.D. will bring us about 325 A.D. 
which is the time of the Pallava King Skandavarman II, the 
Conqueror (‘ Vijaya’), whose date we have ascertained to be 
C. 297-332 A.D. (p. 195 above). The script agrees with the 
script of the time of this Pallava king and his successor 
Simhavarman I. We know that in the time of Vijaya 
Skandavarman Sanskrit became the language of the Pallava 
inscriptions. It seems that the kingdom in Borneo was founded 
in or about the time of Vijaya Skandavarman, who firmly got 
established at Kāñchī and had a long and prosperous reign. 
The sacrifices of the orthodox Pallava type, and no performance 
of an a$vamedha, and the name-ending in imitation of the 
Pallava designation, would lead us to infer not a peaceful local 
venture of an individual, but an undertaking directed by the 
Pallava emperor or under his gis. 

Similar is the case of the Hindu kingdom 1 of Java. The 
earliest inscriptions in the island are of Pirnavarman, and 
they are in Sanskrit. They have been edited by Dr. Vogel in 
Oudheidkundigen Deienst im Nederlandsch-Indié, Deel I, 1925, 
pp. 15-35 (with plates) under the title * The Earliest Sanskrit 
Inscriptions of Java”. They are four in number and are all in 
the western part of Java, in the province of Batavia, insoribed 
on rocks. The Chi-Arutón (spelt also Tiaroeten or °teun) 
inscription is a dedication of two foot-marks (padadvaya) 
evidently as a memorial to the dead king. The capital of the 
king is called Tārūma-Nagara. It reads: 

(1) vikkrāntasyāvanipateh, 
P Ad E 
; The script should be compared with the inscriptions of Mayūrašar- —— 


man on stone discussed above (pp. 167, 221). 
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(2) Srimatah Pürnnavarmanah, 
(3) Tārūmanagarendrasya, 
(4) Vishnoriva padadvayam. 


A similar record in Sragdharà with foot-prints is at Jambu, 
in the middle of a stream near a confluence, which is rightly 
explained by Dr. Vogel as the cremation place of the king. 
There the inseription mentions the king as having flourished 
before (purā) at Tārumā. The Chi-Arutēn Inscription is in my 
opinion a similar funeral memorial, probably at the place of his 
Šrāddha. The Jambu foot-prints are called padavimba-dvayam, 
which reminds us of the custom still living amongst the Bengal 
Hindus of taking actual foot-prints of a dead elder before 
cremation. The third inscription is (at Kébon Kopi) to com- 
memorate a favourite elephant of the king which bore the name 
Jayavišāla. Evidently on its death the memorial was given by 
the king, like the memorials to noted or favourite horses in the 
Mughal times. The fourth record is at Tugu (Békasih). It is 
in five stanzas of anushtubh. It registers the excavation or 
deepening of two streams, one (nadi) called Chandrabhaga 
which had been ‘ dug’ first by the Guru, father of king Purna- 
varman. This ancestor is called rājādhirāja: 


Tom 


POM CMM Kem 


dis mis zarus rīgā unu vi pa era īss grama 


(1) pura rājādhirājena Guruņāpīna-bāhunā, khātā khyātām 
purim prāpya 

(2) Chandrabhagárnnavam yayau || 

The Rajadhiraja had excavated the stream and brought it 
to the capital and thence it (the Chandrabhāgā) reached the 
ocean. The other stream was cut by King Pürnavarman in the 
22nd year of his reign. Its name was Gomati. To a length 
of 6,126 bows (dhanus), i.e. either 7 or 12 miles (Vogel, p. 33) it 
was cut or deepened (khātā) in 21 days (dinais siddhaikavinsa- 
kath)—from the 8th Krishna Phalguna to the 13th Sukla 
Chaitra (i.e. in amūnta system). This stream had destroyed 
the camping-ground ($ibirdvenim) of the king's grandfather, a 
rājarshi (royal sage). The king made a gift of one thousand 
kine io Brahmanas on the completion of the work. "The 
inscription bears the mark of a trišūla on its top. | 
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| 


Gt 
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4 
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The script is of the three inscriptions is exactly Pallava, 
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while that of Chi-Arutón is Vakatakan. The inscriptions have 
been executed with great skill, showing a practised hand in 
writing and a practised chisel familiar with Sanskrit lettering. 
In other words, they are the workmanship of Hindus. This 
remark equally applies to the Koetei Inscriptions and the 
Champa Inscriptions. Intimate affinity is noticed in the 
scripts of Bhadravarman (Champa), Mūlavarman (Borneo), 
and Pūrnavarman (Java). They are all within a century or 
so amongst themselves. The system of amanta year-reckoning 
is South-Indian. 

The title of Pūrņavarmana's father, rajadhiraja, is compar- 
able with the identical Gupta title and the Ganga title of 
Mahādhirāja. Itis certain that the family of Java was Saiva and 
had come into existence in the Pallava time, and that it knew 
the infuence of the Guptas which is indicated by the title of 
the king's father and the Vākātaka script at Chi-Arutón which 
is accompanied with a shell writing—an essentially northern 
writing—between the big toes of the foot prints. Taking the 
date of the inscription c. 450 A.D. as suggested by Dr. Vogel, 
the time of the grandfather of Pürnavarman willbe about 
975 A.D., and the time of the foundation of the family about 
the same as that of the Borneo dynasty of A$vavarman. The 
names of northern rivers (Chandrabhāgā, Gomatī) should not be 
a matter of surprise, as the Pallavas themselves were northerners 
and their whole court and subordinate rulers were northerners. 

Hindu Colonial States in the Archipelago and Further India 
were thus established facts iu the Vākātaka-Pallava period, and 
they seem to have been connected politically with the Mother- 
Country. With the advent of Samudra Gupta as the Indian 
Emperor having stepped into the shoes of the Vakataka 
Emperor, those colonies in Insulindia and Further India— 
as an already organized system—transfer and render their 
allegiance to the Gupta Emperor, who notes the easy fact. 

The evidence of the Guptaa influence has been already 
noticed. ‘The reference to Vishnu (Vikranta) at Chi-Arutén is 
probably another index cf the new influence of the Guptas. 
We know the description of Sumatra from FaHien who found 
it almost a completely o-thodox Hindu land like Guptan India. 
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Insulindia was thus fully connected with the political and 
cultural changes in the mainland. 

Champā was probably the earliest colony, it being a key to 
the Chinese trade and the point from which the islands of Java 
and Borneo were easily accessible. The great naval activity 
and attainment in navigation by the Hindus in the Far Eastern 
Seas are attested by the Champā history in Chinese, by FaHien, 
and Champa inscriptions which mention her naval wars. The 
trade of the Far East seems to have been in the possession and 
contro] of Andhra, Kalinga, and Bengal (from where the 
Mahānāvika, the great sea-captain, Buddhagupta [from Raktam- 
rittikā, Rakta-māti in Bengal] marked an inseription in Malay 
before 400 a.p.)+ 

The Vàyu Puràna gives a full description of Simhapura, a 
capital in Further India, evidently in Malaya. It notes the 
fact of islets of very small dimensions and mentions their 
groups (anudvīpas) as attached to bigger islands. Its detailed 
knowledge of the islands proves the intimate connexion of the 
Insulindia with Samudra Gupta's India, which is borne out by 
his own inscription and the inscriptions noted above. 


1 Vogel, Y àpa Inscriptions of K. Mūlavarman, p. 185. 
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131, 198. 

Kadamba Princess, 198. 

Kadphises, 113. 

Kadphises II, 224. 

Kailakilāh, 67. 

Kailāsa, 58. 

Kaivartyas, 43. 

Kēka(s), 147, 148, 150. 

Kākanāda, 148. 


Kakkar, 115. E 
g 


Kakkar Jāt, 116. 

Kākpur, 148. 

Kākustha [Kakusthavarman] (410- 
430 A.D.), 101, 102, 130, 197, 
198. 

Kālabhartri, 188. 

Kalachuris, 110. 

Kālaūjara, 232. 

Kalatoyas, 128. 

Kalatoyakas, 124, 128. 

KaleSvara, 229. 

Kali Age, 8, 89, 205. 

Kālidāsa, 95, 112, 119, 210, 
241. 

Kalinga, 135, 136, 137, 139, 145, 
250. 

Kalinga Nagara, 137. 

Kalki, 46, 153. 

Kalki Purāņa, 17. 

Kalyāņa Maharathi, 161. 

Kalyàna-varman, 36, 114, 116, 117, 
118, 133, 142, 222. 

Kāmadāta, 13. 

Kamadatta, 13, 15. 

Kamarupa, 144. 

Kambojas, 46. 

Kāna, Kanaka, i.e. Kanga, 131, 
202. 

Kanaka, 125, 129, 130, 131, 202. 

Kanakadanda, 96. 

Kanara (Banavasi) 164, 166. 

Kanauj, 20, 29. 

Kafichanaka, 17, 70, 88. 

Kafichani Puri, 17. 

Kāūcheyaka, 192. 

Kāūcheyaka Vishnugopa, 137. 

Kāūchī, 94, 130, 135, 136, 137, 

138, 139, 178, 185, 186, 187, 192, 
193, 194, 195, 221. 


„Kandavarman (i.e. Skanda- 


varman), 191. 

Kanga [Kangavarman Kadamba], 
93, 99, 130, 131, 132, 201, 
202. 

Kangra, 50, 145. 
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Kanheri (Aparànta), 102, 103, 164, 
166, 168. 

Kanishka, 11, 29, 44, 51, 118, 116, 
224. 

(Coins in Orissa, 51, p. xiv.) 

Kanker, 126, 137. 

Kāntipurī, 15, 28, 29, 30, 31, 34, 
35, 128. 

Kantit, 29, 30. 

Kanva(s) (31 B.c.), 112. 

Kāņvāyanas, 160, 196, 198. 

Kāņvāyanas, Imperial, of Magadha, 
196. 

Kara, 115. 

Kāra-kukshīya, 115. 

Karanjā Series (1933), 222. 

Kāra(ā)patha, 115. 

Kāraskara, 114, 115, 116. 

Kāraskara Jāts, 116. 

Karitalai plates, 111. 

Karkota Dynasty (7th century 
A.D.), 154. 

Karkota Nāga, 30, 39, 147. 

Karkota Nāgara, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
147. 

Karņāta, 129. 

Karnataka, 63, 64. 

Karpatas, Five, 39. 

Karpati, 38, 39. 

Kartripura (Kangra), 144. 

Karwar, 166. 

Kaseru, 155. 

Kaserumat, 155. 

Kashmir, 29, 43, 44, 51, 52, 115, 
125, 132, 145, 146, 150, 153, 
175. 

Ka$i, 178. 

Katachchuri, 107. 

Kathiawad(r), 51, 92, 149, 165, 171, 
237, 239. 

Katyayani, 173. 

Kaumudī-Mahotsava (340 A.D), 
33, 36, 80, 95, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
117, 118, 133. 

Kaunala, 127. 


r 
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Kaundinya, 155, 169, 170, 196, 
200, 201, 205, 244, 245. 

Kaundinya Gotra, 167. 

Kauņdinya, $ri Māra, 156. 

Kauntī, 125, 150, 153. 

Kaurāļa, 127. 

Kaurālaka Mantaraja, 136. 

Kauravas, 182. 

Kausalaka, 67. 

Kausalaka Mahendra, 136. 
Kau$ambī, 6, 18, 19, 24, 26, 78, 
98, 117, 134, 139, 142, 230. 

Kauéambi Pillar, 134. 

KauSikiputra, 167. © 

Kausthalapuraka Dhanafijaya, 137. 

Kautilya, 139, 171, 237. 

Kauwadol, 222. 

Kāvyamālā, 38, 39. 

Kāvya style, 206. 

Kaynā, 67. 

Kébon Kopi Inscription, 248. 

Kerala, 129. 

Kern, 155. 

Kewat, 43. 

Khajurāho, 57, 105. 

Kharndasāgaramnaka, 173. 

Kharhda Naga Sātaka, 168. 

Khandesh, 88, 102. 

Kharapallàna, 43. 

Khāravela, 58, $87, 114, 139, 
178. 

Kharoshthī, 41, 59. 

Kharparikas, 147, 148, 149, 150. 

Khās Kūthara, 71. ec 

Khoh, 214, 215. 

Khorasan, 233, 241. 

Khvarasmán, 235, 238. 

Khwárism, 235. 

Khyber Pass, 151. 

Kielhorn, 4, 67, 84, 100, 111, 149, 
188, 196, 197, 198, 200. 

Kielhórn's List, 127, 198. c 

Kilagilā, 104. 

Kilakilā, 8, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 104, 
134, 163. 
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Kilakilā Nāgas (Bhārašiva Nāgas), 
181. 

Kilakilā-Vidišā, 140. 

Kilakilà Vrishas, 69, 70. 

Kilakilā Yavanas, 68. 

King of Ascetics, 105. 

Kin-lien (Kauņdinya), 244. 

Kirīta, 208. 

Kīrtisheņa, 35, 36, 138. 

Kīrtivarman, 107. 

Kishkindhā Hills, 114. 

Kittoe, 30. 

Kiyān or Ken, 66, 71. 

Koch, 219. 

Kogabalisiri, Mahārāja of Vana- 
vàsa, 173. 

Kodavali Inscription, 164, 176. 

Koetei, 246, 247. 

Koetei Inscriptions, 249. 

Kolanu, 127. 

Kolleru, 127. 

Konch, 60. 

Koņdamāna, 167. 

Konkana, $2, 92, 102, 104, 198, 
239. 

Konkan, Southern, 129. 

Konkan (Northern), 64. 
Konkanivarman, ^ dharmadhiraja 
(300-315 a.D.), 197, 198, 199. 
Kosala, 34, 64, 67, 76, 80, 88, 104, 
124, 120, 127, 132, 137, 138, 

193. 

Kosala, Eastern (Southern text— 
Prākotaka), 126. 

Kosalā, 76, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 92» 
101, 102, 126, 127, 134, 135, 137, 
139, 194. 

Kosam Inscription, 72, 230. 

Kota, 41, 113, 132, 133. 

Kota Dynasty, 55, 81, 113. 

Kota-kulaja, 118. 

Kottūra, 127, 137. 

Krishņa, 210. 

Krishna, 127, 135, 198, 172, 210. 

Krishņā District, 179. 


1 


4 


Krishna, Dr., 220, 221. 

Krishņa-rāja II [852 Š. (940-941 
A.D.)], 39. 

Krishna Sāstri, Mr, 164, 176, 
181. 

Krishnavarman, Mahādhirāja, 197, 
198. 

Kritaka, 114. 

Kshatrapa (Governor), 42, 237. 

Kshatrapa family, 237. 

Kshatriya(s), 42, 47, 48, 62, 69, 
105, 113, 116, 117, 149, 175, 179, 
219, 228. 

Kubera, 139, 205. 

Kubera-Nāgā, 41, 63, 82. 

Kumāra Gupta, 86, 100. 

Kumara Gupta I, 101. 

Kumarajiva, 205. 

Kumāra Vishnu I, 187, 188. 

Kumāra Vishnu II, 187, 190, 191, 
192, 193. 

Kumara Vishnu III, 187, 190, 191, 
192. 

Kumāra Vishnu  Virakorchavar- 
man, 191. 

Kumhrār, 112. 

Kunāla, 42. 

Kundala, 208. 

Kundu-kura, 246. 

Kundunga, 246, 247. 

Kundūr, 191. 

Kunindas, 35, 54, 89. 

Kuntala, 63, 64, 74, 76, 82, 83, 88, 
92, 101, 102, 104, 129, 130, 200, 
202, 205. 

Kuntala-Karnata, 92. 

Kuraishi, Hamid, Mr., 172. 

Kurala (Colair Lake), 136, 137, 138, 
139. 

Kušāla, 42. 

Kushan(s), 3, 5, 7, 8, 11, 14, 16, 
18, 21, 22, 23, 28, 31, 32, 37, 
39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 50, 
51, 52, 04, 55, 57, 59, 60, 61, 
65, 68, 90, 91, 94, 96, 97, 108, 111, 
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145, 146, 149, 150, 153, 184, 
206, 226, 227, 236, 239, 241. 

Kushan(s) at Bhita, 223. 

Kushan characters, 226, 230. 

Kushan coins, 224. 

Kushan Emperor, 145, 146, 236, 
239, 241. 

Kushan Empire, 5, 6, 94. 

Kushan home province, 241. 

Kushan, Imperial, 8. 

Kushan kings (Kábul Sháh), 146, 
147, 233, 236, 241. 

Kushan level, 227. 

Kushano-Sassanian coins, 146. 

Kushan, overlordship on, 241. 

Kushan(a) Period, 223. 

Kushan Power, 147, 149. 

Kushan Seript, early, 224. 

Kushan Seript, late, 224. 

Kushán  Sháh, 223, 236, 237, 
241. 

Kushan Shāhānushāhi, 146. 

Kushan State, 150. 

Kushan, subordinate kings, 146. 

Kushan(a) times, 223. 

Kushan-to-Gupta Period, 223. 

Kūshān, 235. 

Kusthalapura, 138, 139. 

Kūthara, 71. 


Lal, Rai Bahadur Hira, 30, 40, 66, 
147, 198. 

Lal Saheb, M.-Kumara Bharga- 
vendra Singh, 217, 219. 

Lakha Mandal inscription, 148. 

Lata, 76, 88, 102, 104, 107. 

Law of Manu, 159. 

Lahore, 34, 37, 142. 

Les religious éminents, 244. 

Lichehhavi, 17, 34, 80, 81, 82, 112, 
113, 114, 117, 119, 141, 144, 
210. 

Longhurst, Mr., 172. 

Lüders, Dr., 7, 11. 

Lushai, 144. 
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Mādhava(varman) I (of Ganga 
kings), Mahādhirāja, 197, 198, 
199, 200, 207. 

Mādhava(varman) II, Maharaja, 
the Simhavarman, 197, 198. 

Mādhava III, 197. 

Madra, 55, 91. 

Madra-de$a, 148. 

Mādraka(s), 43, 50, 54, 90, 91, 115, 
116, 117, 144, 147, 148, 149, 210. 

Madraka Jūts, 116. 

Madras, 53, 115, 198. 

Madras Report on Epigraphy, 138. 

Madra State, 116. 

Magadha, 15, 16, 32, 41, 42, 05; 
80, 81, 112, 113, 114, 117, 123, 
124, 126, 127, 128, 132, 133, 161, 
219. 

Magadha Dynasty, 195. 

Magadha Guptas, 123. 

Magadha, History of, (31 B.c. to 
320 A.D.), 112. 

Magadhakuls, 128. 

Magadhans, 117, 118, 123. 

Māgadhī, 225. 

Mahā, 127. 

Mahā-Bhairava, 49, 218. 

Mahābhārata, 39, 46, 47, 67, 89, 115, 
116, 125, 128, 129, 137, 151, 153, 
188, 184, 193. 

Mahābhārata Digvijaya, 94. 

Mahābhojī, 165. 

Mahà-chetiya (Great Stūpa), 172, 
174. 

Mahādandanāyaka 
Visakhamnaka, 178. 

Mahādevī, 174. 

Mahādevī Kubera-Nāgā, 73, 76. 

Mahādevī Rudradhara-Bhattarika 
Ujanikā, 174. 

Mahādhirāja, 249. 

Mahākāntāra, 126, 127, 187, 138. 

Mahākantāraka, 67. ^ 

Mahākāntāraka Vyāghrarāja, 136. 

Mohakshatrana (Viceroy), 42. 


Khamda- 


i INDEX 


Mahākshatrapa Sodāsa, 11. 

Mahakshatrapa Vanaspara, 11. 

Mahāmeghas, 87. 

Mahānadī, 127. 

Mahānāvika, 155, 250. 

Mahanth of Rithpur, 242. 

Mahārāja, 110, 179, 184, 185, 187, 

| 192, 193, 194, 195, 202, 229, 230, 
243. 

Mahārāja (Governor), 192. 

Mahārāja Bappa-svāmin, 185. 

Mahārajādhirāja, 140, 185, 
243. 

Maharajadhiraja’s Seal, 226. 

Maharaja Sarvanütha of Uchcha- 
kalpa, 109. 

Mahārāja, title of, 230. 

Maharashtra, 107. 

Mehārāshtri, 200. 

Mahārathī, 161. 

| Mahārathī=Nāgamulanikā, 165. 

i Mahāsena, 21, 31, 175, 228. 


Mahākshatrapa family, 238. 
ļ 
| 
I 


239, 


Mahāsenāpati Mahātalavara 
| Vāsithīputa Khamda-chalikir- 
| emmanaka Siri, 174. 
| Mahāsenāpati Mahātalavara 

Vāsithīputa ^ Mahàükumda Siri, 
it 174. 
ads 3 Mahātalavara Mahāsenāpati Vinhu- 
siri, 174. 
Mahātalavarī, 174. 
Mahūvallabha Rajjuka, 167. 
ilo Mahendra (or  Mahendrabhümi), 


a 124, T26, 127. 
Mahendragiri, 127, 137. 
MaheSvara, 228. 
MaheSvara form, 218. 

^ MaheSvara Naga, Maharaja, 34, 36, 

142. 

Māheya Kachchha, 127. 
Mahisha, 124. 9 
Mahishi, 83, 85, 86. 
Māhishika, 124, 126, 127. 
Mahishin, 85. ; 


= 
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Māhishmatī, 83, 88, 128, 148. 
Maikal, 64. = 
Maikal Range, 84, 180. KS 
Maitraka, 102, 103, 149. 
Majerika (Manjhira), 180. 
Majhgawan, 215, 216. 
Majumdar, 244. 
Majumdar, N., 26. 
Majumdar, S. N., 155. 
Makara Standard (or 

Toraņa), 184. 
Makürán, 235. 

Malabar Brahmins, 105. 2} 
Malava(s), 39, 53, 54, 57, 76, 84, S 
85, 91, 101, 104, 107, 125, 131, 1 

147, 148, 149, 150, 171, 210. 

Malavalli, 164, 167, 169, 200, 

201. t 
Malavalli Inscription, 164. * 
Malava Republic, 56. 

Malaviya Commemoration Vol., 94. - 

Malay, 250. pact 
Malaya, 155, 250. 

Malwa, 35, 53, 54, 55, 87, 88, 133, 

141, 238, 239. 

Malwa, Eastern, 40, 53, 67, 91, 140, šā 

150. 

Malwa, Province of, 239. 
Malwa, Western, 38, 53, 04, 82, 

83, 85, 86, 91, 101, 148. 

Mālwār, 147. 
Manasara, 56. 
Manava Dharma Šāstra, 6, 49, 

151. 

Mānavadvīpa, 154. 
Mānavya, 167. 
Mānavya(s), 200, 201. 
Mānavya Gotra, 200. — 
Mānavya Kadambas, 88. 
Manda, 29. ei ME 
Māndhātā (Māhishmatī), 65, 101 

148. c ecce 
Mangala, i.e. Mars, 
Matgalanātha (Siva 
Maiigalesa, 107. - 


Makara 
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Maņibhadra Yaksha, 10. 

Maņidhānya, 124. 

Maņidhānyaka, 124, 128, 129. 

Manipur, 144. 

Maūju-Srī-Mūla-kalpa, 238. 

Maņta-Rāja of Kurala, 139. 

Manu(s), 88, 151, 159. 

Manu and Yājūavalkya (Tagore 
Lectures by Jayaswal), 49. 

Mara, 245. 

Maratha(s), 66, 140. 

Maratha country, Southern, 129. 

Maratha States, Southern, 92. 

Maritime Provinces: 

East Coast, 244. 
West Coast, 244. 

Marshall, Sir John, 223, 224 
226, 227, 230. 

Maru, 54. 

Mārwak=Mālavaka, 235, 238. 

Mārwār, 147. 

Māthara Gotra, 196. 

Mathura (Sürasena), 11, 12, 18, 
14, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
37, 44, 45, 59, 89, 108, 118, 
128, 133, 134, 142, 143, 147, 149, 
222. 

Mathurā Yādava Nāgas, 89. 

Matila, 34, 36, 37, 141, 142, 143. 

Maisya, 30, 44, 45, 56, 68, 69, 96, 
122, 152, 154, 161, 162, 163, 
170, 196, 218. 

Mattapatti, 200. 

Mattapatti-Deva, 167, 1068. 

Mattila, 34. 

Mauryas, 65, 105, 172. 

Maurya times, 225. 

Mayidavolu, 186. 

Mayūra Sarman, 93, 130, 169, 179, 
201, 220, 221, 247. 

[Mayüra Sarman Mānavya, 196, 
201.] 

Mazumdar, R. C., 156, 185. 

Medhatithi, 49. 
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Megha(s), 87, 230. 

Meghavarņa, 156. 

Mehrauli, 120, 127. 

Mekalā, 76, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 93, 
101, 126, 131, 134, 139, 181. 

Middle Ages, 41. 

Mirzapur, 6, 29, 30. 

Mis'on stele, 245. 

Mithila, 38. 

Mitra(s), 14, 148, 171. 

Mitr Alagen (Lord of Béraspicin), 
235, 238. 

Mitra Republics, three, 85, 238. 

Mlechchha(s), 6, 150, 151, 152, 
153. 2 

Mlechehha State (of Sindh), 132, 
145, 150, 153. 

Modern Review, 57, 172, 177 
217. 

Moghul (Mughal), 120, 248. 

Mókán, 235. 

Mokari, 220. 

Mongolian, 42. 

Moraes, Mr., 101, 130, 200. 

Mother country, 158, 245, 246, 
249. 

Mount Abu, 147. 

Mudrā-Rākshasa, 114. 

Muhammadan historians, 239. 

Mukhalingam, 137. 

Mūlavarman, 244, 245, 246, 249, 
250. 

Munda, 167. 

Mundànandas, 161, 167. 

Muņdarāshtra, 166, 167. ° 

Mundari, 167. 

Mūrdhābhishikta, 8. 

Murunda Dynasty, 91. 

Murunda-Tukharas, 79. 

Mūshika, 125, 129, 202. 

Mysore, 167, 177, 196, 198. 

Mysore (Malavalli), 164. 


> 


2 

Nachnā, 16, 17, 38, 56, 58, 59, 60, 
71, 72, 78, 97, 99, 111, 213, 214, 
215. 
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Nachnā sculpture, 219. 

Nechnā Temple, 213, 217, 218. 

Nāga(s), 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 24, 29, 
30, 31, 34, 35, 38, 39, 43, 47, 
49, 52, 53, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 63, 149, 147, 148, 150, 155, 
179, 180, 181, 182, 185, 187, 189, 
207, 228. 

Nāga Bābā, 57. 

Nāgabhatta, xiv. 

Nāga canopy, 96. 

Nāga coins, 12. 

Nāga custom, 222. 

Nāgadatta (c. A.D. 328-348), 34, 36, 
37, 141, 142, 143, 144, 148, xiv. 

Nāgadeva, 223, 224. 

Nagadeya, 30. 

Nāgadvīpa, 159. 

Naga Dynasty (150-284 a.p.), 2, 3, 
8, 9, 12, 16, 66. 

Naga Dynasty, Senior, 15. 

Naga Emperor, 179, 183, 189. 

Naga Empire, 60, 83, 84, 180, 182, 
183, 189. 

Naga Ganga, 53. 

Naga Government, 33, 61. 

Naga, Haya, 26, 30. 

Naga Images, 215. 

Naga, Karkota, 53. 

Naga Marriage, 222. : 

Naga Princess, 179, 182, 187. 

Nāgapura Nandivardhana, 14, 39. 

Nāgara (or Karkota Nāgara), 41, 
54, 55, 56, 58, 60, 147. 

Nāgarāja, 38, 39, 95. 

Nāgara, 55, 60. 

Nāgara Vardbana, 40, 41, 55. 

Nāgardhana, 40, 55. 

Nagarjuna, 171, 175, 177. 

Nagarjuni Konda (Nagarjuna’s 
Hill), 93, 171, 172. 

Nagari, 60, 61. 

Nagasa, 26, 27. 

Naga Šankhapāla, 142. , 


Nāgasena, 34, 35, 36, 37, 78, 132, 
133, 136, 141. 

Nāgaudh, Nāgod, 10, 30, 58, 67, 
70, 109, 111, 213, 214, 215, 
219. 

Nāgaudh, Chief of, 215, 219. 

Nagar Brahmins, 56. 

Nāga-Vākātakas, 133. 

Nāga-Vākātaka Period, 52, 149. 

Nāgavarnšī, 41. 

Nagas, Vaidi$a, 10. 

Nāga Yamunā, 53. 

Nagpur, 39, 40, 41, 73, 74, 88, 
165, 179, 194, 242. 

Nagwa, 31. 

Naishadha, 85, 87, 88, 124, 128, 
181. 

Naishadha-Vidūra, 70. 

Nakhavān (Nakhapān or Naha- 
pāna), 9, 11. 

Nakti (Khoh), 218. 

Nala, 85, 87, 88. 

Nālandā plates, 111. 

Nandi Bull 12, 52, 229, 230, 
231. 

Nandi Nāgas, 39, 40. 

Nandivardhana, 40, 41, 55, 73. 

Nandivarman, 191, 192. 

Narasaraopet Plate (Guntur or 
Churā Plate), 191. 

Narbada, 51, 83. 

Narendrasena, 99, 100, 101, 102, 
103, 104. 

[Nerendrasena, Maharaja (435— 
470 A.D.), 74, 76, 82.] 

Narseh (293-302 a.p.) 233, 234, 
235, 230, 241. 

Narseh, Sháhánsháh (A.D. 293- 

?302), 240. 

Nerseh, Vispuhr, Sásánakán (after 
294 A.D.), 240. 

Nasik, 170, 171. 

National Cult, 49. 

Nava Khanda, 193. 
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Nava Nagas, 12, 15, 18, 19, 23, 
24, 25, 28, 30, 32, 33, 35, 41, 
55. 

Nava Naga or Naka Dynasty, 19, 
122, 123. 

Navasa, 18. 

Nawagarh, 193. 

Naya-(=Naga-)Kumara-Chariu of 
Pushpadanta, 222. 

Nopiil(a), 112, 141, 144. 

Nīlarāja, 139. 

Nimar, 83. 

Nizam’s Dominions, 85. 

Nēldeke, 241. 

North-Eastern India, 50. 

Northern Circars, 127. 

Northern India, 19, 48, 158. 

North-Western Provinces and the 
Punjab, 20. 

Notes on the Malay Archipelago 
and Malacca, 245. 


Omgodu, 187. 

Odras, 124, 126. 

Orchha State, 67. 

Orissa, 51, 84, 87, 126, 136, 145. 

Oudh (Sāketa), 119, 119, 123, 131, 
134. 

Oudheidkundigen Deinst, 247. 


Pabhosā, 28, 228. 

Padampawaya, 10. 

Padhumitra, 85, 86. 

Padma Dynasty, 11. 

Padmalaya, 38. 

Padmamitra, 85, 86, 101, 238. 

Padmāvatī, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
19, 20, 21, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
30, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 54, 59, 
123, 133, 134. : 

Pahlavik, 234, 236. 

Paikuli, 283, 239. 

* Paikuli Monument and Inscription 
of the early history of the 
Sassanian Empire,’ 233. 
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Paikuli Sassanian Inscription (293/4 
A.D.), 233, 234, 238. 

Paishthapuraka, 67. 

Pak (tho Eunuch), 235, 

Pakr, 236. 

Pāladas or (Palada-Shakas), 43. 

Pāladas (or Shālada), 146. 

Palakka as Palakkada, 135. 

Pālakkaka Ugrasena, 197. 

Pali canon, 226. 

Pallava(s), 67, 72, 78, 84, 92, 93, 
94, 90, 106, 107, 129, 130, 134, 
136, 137, 138, 167, 169, 175, 178, 
179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 
185, 187, 188, 189, 193, 196, 197, 
198, 199, 201, 202, 220, 221, 246, 
248, 249. 

Palleva Capital, 221. 

Pallava Court, 186. 

Pallava documents, 227. 

Pallava Dynasty, 179, 182, 197, 246. 

Pallavas, early, 184, 1806, 187. 

Pallava Emperor (Pallavendra), 130, 
136, 247. 

Pallava Inscriptions, 247. 

Pallava Script, 246. 

Pallava Seal, 232. 

Pallava title, 245. 

Pampa, 81. 

Pampāsara, 117. 

Paüchaka, 43. 

Pāūchāla, 80. 

Pandavas, 182. 

Pàndye, 129. e 

Pannā, 8, 64, 66, 67, 70, 139. 

Pāpak (265-342 a.D.), 233, 240. 

Papak, coins of, 233. 

Pàpak Sh&h (about 200-220), 240. 

Pāradas, 236. 

Pārada king, 236. 

Páradán, 235. 

Páradán, king of the ; (King of- the 
Pāradas of Sanskrit or Paladas 
of Ašoka), 236. 

Param Kambojas, 159. 
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Pārasīkas, 241. 
Pardi, 103. 
Pargiter, Mr., 15, 16, 22, 23, 43, 65, 
66, 69, 78, 85, 88, 162, 163, 196. 
Parivrājaka, 219. 
Parivrājaka Mahārājas, 219. 
Parivrājaka Mahārāja Hastin, 109. 
Pāriyātrika, 220, 221. 
Pārsik, 234, 285, 236. 
Parthians, 180. 
Pārvatī, 56, 58, 71. 
Pārvatī Temple, 58, 217, 218. 
Pātaka, 147. 
ļ Pātaliputra, 36, 51, 59, 80, 91, 112, 
i 113, 114, 118, 119, 128, 133, 
134, 142, 206, 222 
Patañjali, 151. 
Pathak, Mr., 40. 
Patna, 112, 139. 
i Patna Museum, 74, 105, 215. 
«i Patumitra, 101, 238. 
Patumitrāh, 86. 
Paundra(s) 85, 124, 126, 134. 
Pavatasa, 72. 
Pavāyā, 13. 
Penukonda plates, 198. 
Performer of Two A$vamedhas, 65. 
Periplus, 149. 
Péróz (after 294 A.D.), 240, 241. 
Persia, 51. 
Persia, East, 241. 
Persian Empire, 51. 
Peshawar, 146. 
Pikira grant, 240. 
m Pishtapura, 127, 137. 
Pishtapuraka-Mahendragirika- 
| Kautturaka Svāmidatta, 136, 
21 137. 
O Pithāpuram, 127, 176. 


st Pithunda, 138. 
Co AE d Poli, 245. 
Poona, 41. 2 
e Poona Plates, 63, 73, 74, 116. 


Porte, 235, 236. 
Post-Guptan, 83. 


(mo 


Prabhākara, Mahārāja Šrī, 86. 
Prabhāvatī,  Prabhavati Gupta 
(Mahādevī), 40, 41, 63, 73, 4, 
76, 82, 98, 100, 104, 109, 110, 
113, 115, 116, 188, 205, 242. 
Pradīptavarman, 89. 
Prakiyas, 174. 
Prākrit(a), 181, 186, 187. 3 
Prārjunas, 147, 148, 150. EX 
Prat(i)kāra, Maharaja Sri, 86. Se 
Pravarapura, 74, 76. : 
[Pravarasena, 22, 38, 62, 65, 66, = — 
70, 77, 78, 79, 82, 90, 93, 94, z 
95, 98, 111, 185, 227, 241.] eer 
Pravarasena I (284-344 a.D.), 4, 6, 
28, 32, 37, 62, 64, 70, 71, 72, 18% : 
76, 80, 83, 90, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, Ld 
98, 99, 105, 108, 109, 110, 1115 i99 ž 
117, 134, 153, 175, 185, 186, 195, 
297, 229, 230, 236, 238, 239, 241, 
243. 

[See also 
above.) 
Pravarasena II, 73, 74, 75, 76, 

99, 100, 104, 110, 188, 242. 
Pravarasena, coins of, 227. 
Pravarasena the Vūkātaka, Brah- — 

min Emperor, 5, 17, 32, 65, 77, 

81, 83. 2 
Pravīra, 10, 65, 66, 69, 77, 88, Xo 

97, 122, 123, 183. 
Praviraka, 30, 67. 
Pravira=Pravarasena, 18; 30, m. 
Prayāga, 55. zs 
Prayāga (on the Ganges), 1 
Pre-Guptan, 226. 1 
Pre-Guptan level, 231. 
President oí the City 

225. > 
President of the 
eis 
Prithivi, 156. 
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Prithivishena I (348-375 A.D.), 17, 
60, 62, 63, 04, 71, 72, 73, 76, 
77, 78, 88, 97, 99, 111, 181, 204, 
205 [See above]. 

Prithivishena IL (470-485 A.D.), 60, 
67, 74, 75, 76, 102, 108. 

[Prithivishena Vākātaka, 93, 202.] 

Prithu, 204. 

Province of Champā-Tāmralipti, 
157. 

Pulakā, 16. 

Pulakešin, 107. 

Pulakeš$in I, 106, 107. 

Pulake$in II, 127, 186. 

Pulinda(s), 43, 46, 47. 

Pulinda abrahmananam, 43. 

Pulinda(s), Indian, 43. 

Pulinda(s), Seythie, 43. 

Pulinda Yavu, 43. 

Pulomāvi III, 175. 

Pulumāvi, 11. 

Puņāta, 220, 221. 

Punjab, 20, 35, 38, 43, 50, 54, 91, 
131, 143, 149, 234. 

Punjab, Eastern, 89, 90, 91, 143, 
144. 

Punjabi, 115. 

Puràna Text, 196. 

Puranic Data, 238. 

Purika, 14, 15, 16, 35, 40, 55, 88. 

Puri Kaüchanakà, 16. 

Puri Kushan Coins, 51. 

Purisadata (230-250 A.D.), 177. 

Pūrņņavarman, 247, 248, 249. 

Purushadāta, 13, 15. 

Pushpa, 238. 

Pushpamitra, 85, 86. 

Pushpapura, 112, 132, 133. 

Pushyamitra, 85, 86, 102, 103, 104, 
148, 171, 210, 238. 4 

Pushyamitra Republic, 101. 

Pushyamitra Sunga (Emperor of 
Āryāvarta), 65, 92. 

Pushyamitra War of Skandagupta 
(455 a.p.), 103, 104. 
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Pyu, 158. 

Rüghava, Emperor, 209. 

Raghu, 130, 210, 241. 

Raghuvainga, 101, 115. 

Rāhula Saükrityàyana, 225. 

Raipur, 84. 

Rajādhirāja, 248, 249. 

Rājagriha, 17. 

Rajahmundry, 137. 

Ràjà Jayasimha Vallabha, 107. 

Rājā-Niti-Mayūkha, 130. 

Rājašekhara, 54, 60. 

Rajatarangini, 29, 43, 52, 154. 

Rajmahal Hills, 51. 

Rajputana (Marubhūmi), 35, 39, 
41, 53, 55, 91, 147, 150, 211. 

Rakta-mrittikā, Rakta-māti, 250. 

Rāma, 204, 209. 

Rāma the Rāghava, 210. 

Rāmachandra, 12, 18, 14. 

Ramachandra Chandrāršu, 9. 

Rāmadāta, 12, 13. 

Rāmagiri (Rāmtek), 74, 242. 

Ramagupta, 119. 

Rāmasa, 12. 

Raņarāga, 107. 

Rapson, Prof., 12, 13, 18, 20, 21, 
22, 27, 54, 86, 101, 110, 114, 

` 147, 161, 164, 167, 237, 238. 

Rāshtrakūta, 89, 41, 96. 

Ravi, 148. 

Rawalpindi, 146. 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry, 233. 

Rāyakotā, 187. M 

R. D. Banerji, Mr., 58. 

Republics, 204. 

Republics of the Punjab, 211. 

Republics of Rajputana, 211. 

Revata, Venerable, 225. 

Rewah, 67. 

Rico, Mr., 164, 169, 197, 200. 

Riddhapur Plates, 74, 242. 

Rise of the Guptas (275 to 375 A.D.), 
Ph 
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Rishikas, Northern (the Arī 
people), 159. 

Rodgers, Mr., 20. 

Rohtas, 118. 

Romans, 241. 

Roman Caesor (Kesar), 235. 

Roman Emperor (M. Aur. Carus), 
234, 930. 

Rose, Mr., 115. 

Rudra, 35, 73, 78, 141. 

Rudradāman (Saka Satrap, c. 150 
A.D.) 148, 149, 151, 165, 166, 
171, 200, 237, 244. 

Rudradeva, 5, 17, 32, 77, 131, 137, 
141, 143. 

Rudradhara-Bhattārikā ^ Ujanika, 
Mahādevī, 174. 

p Rudramati, Mahādevī, 231. 
Rudramatī's Seal, 231. 
[Rudrasena, 30, 32, 35, 62, 73, 76, 

77, 19, 90, 108, 141, 142, 143, 
213, 225, 228.] 

Rudrasena I (344-348 A.D.), 5, 17, 
32, 34, 62, 71, 72, 76, 77, 78, 79, 
83, 99, 131, 141, 218, 229, 249. 
[See also sub Rudrasena, above.] 

Rudrasena II, 63, 72, 78, 74, 76, 
11, 82, 88, 99. 

Rudrasena, the Siguka, 32. 


Sabhā Parvan, 89. 
Sacred Fire, dē. 
Sadyaskara, 96. 
Sahajati, 225, 226. 
i Sahasānīkas, 147, 148, 150. 
* Sahil, Dayaram, Mr., 21, 89, 230. 
Sahya, 115. 
Saimhelaka king, 157. 
Saisika, 128. 
^ Saióitas, 124. 
Saiva, 50, 52, 182, 928, 246, 249. 
Saivaism, 178. 
Saivites, 90. 
Šūka(s), 11, 43, 46, 47, 48, 52, 
145, 151, 153, 177, 206, 237, 
239. 


Šakādhipati, 146. 

Šaka Era, 236, 245. 

Sakánsháh, 235, 241. 

Saka Pulindas, 43. 

Šaka Satraps, 92, 170, 237, 238, 239. 

Sakastha(ņa), 220, 221. 

Saka(s), Western, 110. 

Saketa, 80, 119, 123, 124. 

Sakhūričān, 235. 

Saktivarman, 127. 

Sakyamana, 85. 

Sālankāyana, 127, 128. i 

Salt Range, 5. 

Śālvas, 89, (Sālyas), 115. 

Samatata, 126, 127, 144. 

Sambalpur, 137. 

Sangha, 211. 

Samrāt, 65, 227. 

Samudragupta, 4, 5, 17, 28, 32, 34, 
36, 37, 43, 50, 53, 57, 59, 62, 63, 
64, 67, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 83, 
84, 88, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
98, 111, 113, 118, 119, 120, 121, 
123, 126, 127, 128, 130, 131, 132, 
133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 
140, 141, 142, 144, 145, 146, 147, 
148, 149, 151, 156, 157, 158, 170, 
181, 182, 185, 186, 192, 195, 199, 
201, 202, 204, 205, 206, 207, 
208, 210, 211, 224, 230, 237, 239, 
941, 942, 243, 249. 

Smudra Gupta's India (Empire), 
2, 92, 131, 250. 

Samudra Gupta Period, 154. 

Samudratata, 126. 

Sāūchi Hill (Kākanāda), 148. 

Šaūkhapāla, 34, 142. 

Sanskrit, 95, 97, 118, 128, 157, 
166, 182, 186, 187, 188, 206, 215, 
228, 231, 244, 245, 247, 249. 

Sanskrit, Classical, 95. 

Sanskrit Inscription of Java, the 
earliest, 247. 

Sanskrit Inscription of Mülavarman, 
240. 
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Sanskrit Inscription of Vo-chanh, 
244. 

Sanskrit Kāvya, 95. 

Santakarna, 177. 

Santaka Sātavāhana, 177. 

Santivarman, 102. 

Sanyāsins, 219. 

Sarada Prasad, Mr., 66. 

Sarguja, 88. 

Samath, 42. 

Sarva Nàga, 34, 37. 

Sarvanàtha, 111. 

Sásán, 233. 

Sassanian, 50, 90, 241. 

Sassanian Emperor, 145. 

Sassanian Emperor Shapur II, 146. 

Sassanian Empire, 94, 239. 

Sassanian Inscriptions, early; Seals 
and Coins, 233. 

* Sassanian Invasion of India', 234. 

Sassanian king, 241. 

Sassanian rule, 241. 

Sassanian throne, 234. 

Sastri, Hirānanda, Dr., 173. 

Sastri, Krishna, 164, 176, 181. 

Sata, 168. 

Sātahanī, 221. 

Sātakaņņi, 168, 196. 

Šātakarņi(s), 201. 

Satakarni II (100-44 B.0.), 177. 

Sátakarni Sātavāhanas, 92. 

Sātavāhana(s), 8, 9, 11, 41, 61, 
79, 88, 92, 93, 96, 105, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 152, 160, 162, 163, 164, 
165, 166, 167, 169, 170, 171, 172, 
174, 175, 176, 177, 179, 183, 184, 
196, 201, 244. 

Sātavāhana Emperor, 112, 113. 

‘Sati, 168. 

Satna, 67, 71, 216. 

Satpura, 64, 128. 

Satrap, 171, 174, 233, 234, 237. 

Satraps, Western, 237. 

Saudr&yanas, 150. 

Saumya, 155. 
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Saurapura, 9. 

Saurāshtra(s), 171. 

Savara(s), 117, 118. 

Sayindaka, 220. 

Sayyidi, 235. 

Seal (Bhita) No. 14,—229, 230, 232. 

Seal No. 15,—2: 

Seal No. 2: 

Seal No. 26,— 

Seal No. 27,—22 

Seal No. 29,—226, £ 

Seal No. 30,—231. 

Seal No. 33,—231. 

Seal Nos. 36, 37,—231. 

Seal No. 38,—231. s 

Seal Nos. 44, 45, 46, 48, 49, 51— 231. 

Seal No. 52,—231. 

Seal No. 54,—231. 

Seal No. 57,—231. 

Seal No. 73,—230. 

Seal No. 78,—2 

Second Council (about 100 years 
after Buddha's death), 225. 

Second War of Samudra Gupta, 142. 

Seistan, 90, 159. 

Sena, 141. 

Senavarman, 89. 

Sendraka, 221. 

Sendraka Capital, 221. 

Senior Nàga Dynasty, 15. 

Seoni, 40, 74. 

Seoni Plates, 74. 

Sesha, 14. 

Sesha (King of the Nāgas or Nāga- 
raja), 9, 10, 12, 13. S 

Seshadàta, 12, 13. 

Sesha Naga, 12, 14. 

Sháhánsháh, 233, 241. 

Shāhānushāhi, 145, 156, 204, 206, 
227. 

Shàhi, 145. 

Shahi eShāhānushāhī, 145. 

Sháhpuhr I (241-272), 233, 240. ' 

Sháhpuhr IT (309-379), 234, 240. 

Sháhpuhr III (383-388), 234, 240. 
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Shāhpuhr, coins of, 233. 
Sháhpuhr, harkapati (after A.D. 
294), 240. 
Sháhpuhr Sakánsháh, 240. 
Shahpuhr Sháh (previous to A.D. 
, 224), 240. 
Shaikh, 235. 
Shālada, 146. 
Shapur, 55. 
Shapur II (310-379 4.p.), 146. 
Shimoga, 164, 167. 
Shiráz, 233. 
Shi-yen-te-ka or Shan-t'e-ka, 177. 
Shorkot (old Sivipura), 144. 
Sial, 115. 
Sialkot, 115. 
Siddha, 465. 
Siddhantam, 137. 
Sikharas, 57, 58, 97, 217. 
| Šilhara svāmin, 119. 
Šikhara Temple, 217, 218. 
Sikkim, 144. 
Simhala (Ceylon), 156, 157. 
Sirmhalese, 156. 
Sirnhapura, 89,90, 127, 142, 148, 250. 
Sirnhapura Rājya, 89. 
Sirhhapura Yādavas, 89. 
Sirhhavarman (the Pallavendra), 
196. 
Simhavarman I (c. 332-344 A.D.), 
E 137, 189, 190, 191, 192, 195, 247. 
| Sirhavarman II (e. 346-360 A.D.), 
138, 189, 190, 191, 192, 195. 
Sirohsvarman II (Pallava) (330- 
, 344 A.D.), 197. 
Simla Hills, 144. 
Sindh, 51, 92, 131, 132, 153, 234, 241. 
Sindh, Lower, 148. 
$ ^ Sindhu, 46, 125. 
Sindhu-tata, 125. 


S Sindhutata, 150. 
Singhapura (Sixnhapura) Dynasty 
of, 89. 
? Singhavarman, 89. 
E Sipra, 48. 
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| Sirhind, 50, 241. 

Siri  Bàhu-vala-Chütamüla (or 
Chātamūla II), Maharaja Vāsithī- 
puta, 173. 

Siri Chātamula I, 175. 

Siri Vīra- Purisa - Data ( = Vīra 
Purushadatta), 173. 

Sīstān, 241. 

Sigu Chandradāta, 12, 13. 

Sisuka Praviraka, 15. 

Šišu Nandi, 10, 12, 13, 14. . 

Siva, 49, 51, 53, 73, 95, 167, 168, 
169, 190, 207, 218, 232. 

Šiva's bull, 228. 

Šiva dāta, 13, 15. 

Sivadatta, 13, 170. 

Šiva-faces, 218. 

Šiva Kālaūjara, 229. 

Siva-Khada-Nàga-Siri, 168. 

Sivalingam, 11, 216. 

Sivalinga of Kalaūjara, 228. 

Sivamagha, Maharaja, 230. 

Šivemāgha, seal of, 230. 

Sivamegha, 230. 

Siva Nandi, 11, 13, 14, 15, 28, 31. Of 

Siva Skanda, 168, 194. : : 

Sivaskandavarman, 93, 167, 168, 
175, 181, 184, 185, 186, 187, 193, 


194. E 
Sivaskandavarman (Hāritīputra), 3 

200. KO 
Sivaskandavarman (the Pallava Ta 


Yuvarāja), 179. 
(Šiva) Skandavarman I (c. 280-295 
A.D.), 191, 195. 
Siva Skandavarman I, Dharma- 
Mahārājādhirāja, 187, 207. 
Siva Skandavarman I, 
Maharaja, 186. 
Siva Temple, 217, 218. 
*Siwaliks, 134. 
Skandagupta, 34, 37, 41, 103, 104, 
115, 127. 
Skanda Nāga, 31, 35, 36, 49. 
Skanda-sishya (Skandavarman), : 
187, 188. 
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Skandavarman I, 188, 189, 190. 

Skandavarman II, 186, 187, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 195, 247; (c. 
297-332 A.D.), Maharaja, (Vijaya), 
187, 188, 190. 

Skandavarman I, Pallava (Siva), 
93, 95. 

Skandavarman III (Pallava) (c. 
344-346 A.D.), 189, 190, 191, 192, 
195, 196, 198. 

Smith, Dr. Vincent, 4, 13, 18, 19, 
20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 37, 57, 
72, 105, 110, 127, 146, 147, 149, 
156, 234, 237. 

Sodāsa, Mahākshatrapa, 11. 

Son of Heaven, 51. 

Southern Empire, 93, 202. 

Southern Empire of Dakshiņāpatha, 
176. 


Southern India (240-350 A.D.), 1, 
87. 

Southern Indian names, 246. 

Southern Inscriptions, List of, Kiel- 
horn's, 185. 

South Indian, 249. 

Spendorāt, 235. 

Spooner, Dr., 112. 

Sraddha, 47. 

Sragdhar&, 248. 

Šrī Harsha Sarnvat, 112. 

Šrī Gupta, 242. 

Šrī Māra, 244. 

Šrī-Parvata, 93, 171, 172, 177. 

Šrī Parvata Ikshvākus, 176. 

Šrī Parvatiyas (100 or 105 years), 
162, 163, 164, 171. 

Šrī Sātakarņi I (Emperor of Dak- 
shiņāpatha), 65. 

Šrī Vindhya, 228; family of (i.e. of 

1 King Vindhyagakti), 228. 

Sri Vindhyavardhana Maharaja 
(Increaser of Sri Vindhya), 228. 

Srughna, 34, 36, 37, 142. 

Srutavarman, 157. 
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State Bank, 225. 
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State officials, 227. 

Straits Settlements, 155. 

Strī-rāshtra (Rājya), 129, 202. 

Submission of Farther India to 
Samudra Gupta, 144. 

Submission of the Frontier Rulers 
and the Hindu Republies, 144. 

Subordinate Brahmin kingdoms of 
the South, 196. 

SudarSana, 166. 

Südras, 43, 47, 125, 151. 

Südras, Hindu, 125. 

Šūdras, Mlechcha, 125. 

Su-Gānga, 114, 118. 

Su-Gamgiya, 114. 

Sumatra, 155, 157, 249. 

Sumatra-Java, 155. 

Sundaravarman, 36, 80, 114, 116. 

Sunga(s), 8, 9, 10, 105, 180, 228. 

Šuigan Nagas, post-, 10. 

Supratīka-nabhāra, 85. 

Su-Pratīkana Bhāra, 86. 

Supratīkara, 98. 

Supreme Force, 49. 

Supushpa Lichchhavi, 112. 

Šūra(s) (=Yaudheyas), 125, 131, 
149, 150. 

Sūra Abhiras, 46. 

Suraj Mau, 57. 

Surapura, 9, 37. 

Sürasena, 89. 

Surāshtra, 91, 104, 125, 148, 149, 
150, 165, 237, 238, 239. 

Surāshtra-Avanti, 92. = 

Strya, 29. 

Sugarman, 196. 

Suśarman, the Kanva king, 9. 

Susunia inscription, 142. 

Sutlej, 148. 

Svabhoga-nagara, 141. 

Svāmiņ, Siva Nandi, 10. 

Svarnabindu Siva, 11. R 

Svāti, 168. 

Svāmidatta, 137, 138, 139. 
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Tabari, 233, 241. 

Tahrauli, 67. 

Tailapa, 219. 

Tāka, 35. 

Tāka Dynasty, 35. 

Tāka Nāga, 39, 54. 

Taka Varnáa, 33, 38, 54. 

Takka, 38, 54, 89. 

Takkadeša, 33. 

Talaguņda, 101, 130, 169, 198, 200, 
201. 

Tāmbrāpa, 186.. 

Tamil, 94, 129, 136, 185, 202. 

Tamilagam, State of, 94. 

Tamil land, 94. 

Tamraliptas, 124. 

Tāmralipti, 126, 127, 157, 205. 

Tamraparna, 155. 

Tāmraparņī, 155. 

Tàndava, 49. 

Tandy, 235. 

Tapti- Western- Khendesh-Kanheri, 
101, 128. 

Tārumā, 248. 

Taruma-Nagara, 247, 248. 

Tata, Sir Dorabji, 233. 

Teli Dynesty, 219. 

Telugu, 127. 

Tērakhčin, 235. 

Third War of Samudra Gupta (c. 
349 or 350 A.D.), 144. 

Thomas, 233. ķ 

Tiger-type, 118. 

Tigawā (Tigawan), 57, 99. 

Tikari, 219. 

Tírdát, 236. 

Teva, 21. 

Tonk, 54. 

Traikūta(s), 110. 

Traikūta Era, 108, 110. 

Traikūtakas, 101 102, 103, 109, 

ə 110. 3 

Trairājya, 125, 129, 202. 
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OUR MOST IMPORTANT HISTORICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


| ANCIENT INDIAN COLONIES 
| IN THE FAR EAST 


Vol. I 


| CHAMPA 


by 
DR. R C. MAJUMDAR, M.A., Ph.D., 


n Professor, Dacca University, Member of the Academic Council 
India Society, Author of Several books, Premchand Roychand birenter 
Griffith Prizeman, Mouat Gold Medalist, etc, otc. : 


(525 pages, Royal 8vo with 1 map and several plates. Cloth 
bound with Gold letters) 


Price Rs. 15-0-0 


‘This volume deals with the history and civilization of Indian Colony 
in Annam. It is a most fascinating story of Indian activities outside 
India, in a far off land during the first fifteen hundred years of the 
Br Christian Era. It tells us in graphic language how the sons of India 
braved the perils of the sea more than two thousand years ago and 
created a New and Greater India in the Far East. It publishes more 
than 100 inscriptions, written in Sanskrit, which have been discovered in 
Annam and gives a detailed account of the development of Indian 
religion—particularly Saivism and Vaisnavism,—myths and legends, 

! sculpture and architecture, social and political systems in a new land. It 
is a glorious but a forgotten chapter of Indian History and knowledge of 
Indian History would remain incomplete without it.’ 


y OPINIONS 


«The book is indeed a valuable contribution to historical studies and 
will be very useful, presenting a vast amount of important information in 
a clozet manner.’ —Prof. L. D. Barnett, M.A., University of London. 


aspects of the civilization which was introduced in that country by 
cole-asts from India in the 2nd century A.D., and which continued to 
nourish until the Annamite invasion in 1318 A.D.— Prof. E. J. Rapson, 


^ M.A., Cambridge University. 
3 i Tt is most satisfactory to have an adequate presentation of the 
os results of French scholarship, and Dr. Majumdar has shown sound 


iscriminati nd judgment in the use which he had made of the 
Ca dt Jo colo Srancaise d'Extreme Orient. The work is 
attractively written. ....-:. The author writes clearly and well on social 
and political conditions, on religion, and on art and has certainly produced 
a most useful book.—Dr. A. B. Keith, M.A., Edinburgh University. 
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*.... This volume relating to Champa is a highly satisfactory work. 
It is based upon a comprehensive examination of all the original 
researches, and it is throughout thoroughly sober and pragmātical. "The 
history is given in full, but without amplification, and the same must be 
said of the chapters relating to religion and culture. I find the treatment 
of the religious features and the architecture especially satisfactory. 
—Dr. F. W. Thomas, M.A., Oxford University. 


*Dr. Majumdar's History of Champa is a work for which every one 
interested in the history of Hindu India will feel thankful to that learned 
author and the publishers. Your series projected to give a history of 
Hindu Colonization in the Far East is a service to the literature of the 
country.—K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., M.A., Bar.-at-Law, Patna. 


ANCIENT INDIAN TRIBES 


by 


DR. BIMALA CHURN LAW, M.A., B.L., Ph.D., 


Sir Asutosh Mookerji Gold Medalist, Calcutta University; Fellow, Royal 
Historical Society; Corporate Member of the American 
Oriental Society, and Author of Several books. 


(Cloth bound, with gold letters) 
Price Rs. 3-8. 


* The present volume deals with the five tribes, the Kasis, the Kosalas, 
the Assakas, the Magadhas, the Bhojas who played an important part in 
the history of Ancient India. The author has collected materials from the 
original works, Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit. Some scholars have dealt with 
the history of these tribes but the present treatment is guite different. 
The learned author has succeeded in bringing together many new materials 
from Pali books and has presented the solid facts.” 


OPINIONS 


«It is most useful to have the widely scattered information thus 
gathered together in one volume.— Prof. E. J. Rapson, M.A., Cambridge. 


«Dr. B. C. Law’s work on * Ancient Tribes of India’ is marked by 
his well known qualities of. thoroughness in the collection of material, and 
Skill in its effective presentation. Historians of Indian polities, economics, 
and society will find in it many valuable in the collection and evalvations 
of evidence.'—Prof. A. B. Keith, M.A., Edinburgh. 


- 
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£ Students of Indian History are indebted to Dr. Law for hi 
searches in these untrodden fields whieh he had made his own, the history 


tant contribution 
kumud Mookerji, 


i 
: 


to the general life and civilization Či India.— Dr. Radha, 
M.4., P.R.S., Ph.D. 


‘The book is published in the Punjab Sanskrit Series, which deserve 
to be patronized by the educated Indians. Dr. Law has done good work 


in collecting all the facts about these Ancient Indian Tribes. — Modern 
Review. 
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THE INDIAN COLONY OF SIAM 
by 
PROF. PHANINDRA NATH BOSE, M.A., 


Prof. of history, Visvabharati, Santiniketan, together with a Foreword b 
** Dr. P. C. Bagchi, M.A., with 6 plates. Bs 


(Cloth bound with gold letters) 
Price Rs. 3-8. 


‘In the present volume Prof. Bose gives us an useful résumé of the 
researches of European scholars into the history and literature of ancient 
Siam which was an important Hindu Colony and which is at present the 
only independent Buddhist power of Asis. Prof. Bose has in the narrow 

„compass of 170 pages, succeeded in giving us a clear and interesting 
picture of the Hindu civilization in the Menam valley. "The religion and 
literature, the archeological monuments, and political institutions of 
ancient Siam have been described in a way that is sure to rouse the 
interest of the general public in the history of Greater India beyond the 
seas. We recommend the book to all lover of Hindu culture history.’ 
—Modern Review. | 
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LAND SYSTEM IN SOUTH INDIA 
Between C. 800 A.D. and 1200 A.D. (in the light of 
the epigraphic and literary evidence) 
by 
DR. K. M. GUPTA, M.A., Ph.D., Sylhet. 
(Cloth bound with gold letters) 

Price Rs. 10-0-0. 
of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, 


Big catalogue containing 
Please apply to :— 


Besides above we keep in stock all kinds 
Avesta, and Ancient Indian History books. 
more than 5,000 items is sent free on application. 


MOTI LAL BANARSI DASS 


Proprietors, The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depót, 


/ Said Mitha Street, LAHORE. 
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